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FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY M. VILLEMAIN, 


Tue volumes which we are about 
to notice, form part of the course of 
lectures on the Literature of France, 
delivered by Villemain in his capacity 
of professor at the Faculté des Lettres 
in Paris,in 1827. They embrace the 
first and the most interesting portion 
of the literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; the period of invention and bold 
philosophical speculation, when litera- 
ture, suddenly emerging from the rank 
of an art, became in truth what Bo- 
nald calls “ the expression of society” 
—a power in the state of vast and im- 
mediate influence both for good and 
evil; the only power, indeed, which 
preserved itsenergy and activity amidst 
a period of social decline, The three 
volumes which complete the course, 
and in which the author traces the 
literary history of the eighteenth cen- 
tury up to the period of the Revolu- 
tion, when a new eharacter was, in 
many respects, impressed upon it, will 
form the subject of a future article. 

Looking back on the high preten- 
sions of the eighteenth century, and 
the self-complacent confidence which 
its critics and writers seemed to en- 
tertain of their own superiority to all 
who had gone before, if not also to 
all who were to follow them, it is an 
object of great interest to compare, 
with the assistance of the lights de- 
rived from experience, their estimate 
of their own merits and pretensions, 
with the sentence which has been pro- 


nounced on an appeal to time—‘* No 
doubt but we are the men, and wisdom 
shall die with us,” was, perhaps, the 
only scriptural text to which the men 
of letters of the eighteenth century 
gave their unqualified and universal 
assent. And yet this complacent self- 
confidence has been found fallacious ; 
the criticism of the nineteenth century 
has not only lowered from their pride 
of place the popular favourites of the 
eighteenth, but, as there is reason to 
believe, unduly degraded them below 
their just level, from the not unna- 
tural reaction produced by a total 
opposition of critical views. One lesson 
may at all events be gathered, eyen in 
the outset, from these revolutions. of 
opinion, Let no nation, or age, flatter 
itself that it has succeeded in fixing 
the standard of critical taste. The 
canons $f criticism may be, in their 
main points, invariable, as founded on 
universal principles of ournature, but it 
is in their practical application that the 
difficulty occurs. And there all experi- 
ence teaches us, that no one age can feel 
the least assurance that its judgments, 
derived as they are from a thousand 
minute circumstances of manners, ha- 
bits, and opinions, unknown to its pre- 
decessors, can be in any way binding 
on their successors; or that there is 
any impassable limit in critical geo- 
graphy—any spot where the poet or 
the philosopher may pause, as at the 
Pillars of Hercules, and say— 
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** Hic tandem stetimus nobis ubi defuit 
orbis.” 

The difficulty of forming an impar- 
tial estimate of the literature of the 
eighteenth century in France, is still 
great; for the whole character of that 
literature was so closely connected 
with social and political changes, the 
effects of which are still felt, that its 
merits or demerits become less a ques- 
tion of taste than of personal feeling, 
to.be decided according to the preju- 
dices entertained by the critic in favour 
of or against the changes themselves. 
Thirty years, for instance, after the 
death of Voltaire, the struggle between 
his admirers and the opponents of his 
fame, was waged as fiercely and unre- 
lentingly as at the moment when he 
closed his career ; for he was still to 
both parties, not so much the drama- 
tist, the historian, the poet, or the 
novelist, as the apostle of opinions, to 
which the one party clung as essential 
to social progress and political im- 
provement, and which the other more 
justly identified with the subversion of 
all morality and all government. His 
reputation became like the dead body 
of Patroclus, the central object round 
which the conflict of opinion was main- 
tained. Political discussion, excluded 
from actual life during the stern rule 
of Napoleon, took the direction of 
literary criticism, making the opinions 
éxpressed with regard to the literature 
of the preceding century, not judg- 
ments, but contradictory pleadings, 
acrimonious, one-sided, or distorted. 

The changes which have taken 
place in France since the fall of the 
dynasty of Bonaparte—the restoration 
and second expulsion of the Bourbons 
=the establishment, amidst an all but 
universal exultation, of a monarchy 
owing its existence to a popular move- 
ment, and then labouring, from the 
first moment of its foundation, to tame 
or crush the power by which it had 
been created ; on the one hand, the 
gradual decline of popular enthusiasm, 
consequent on disappointed expecta- 
tions, however unreasonable; on the 
other, the apprehensions of the more 
sober and rational, that the barriers 
of a steady and constitutional liberty 
have been already so shaken, or beaten 
down, by the sacrifices made to the 
democratic impulse, and the false prin- 
ciple on which the existing monarchy 
is based, that all hope of a firm and 
settled government in France is for 
some time at an -end;—all these 
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changes, in short, resulting only in 
the conviction, that nothing has been 


substantially gained, and that the li-- 


berty enjoyed under a popular King 
can scarcely be distinguished from the 
despotism so falsely complained of 
under the restored dynasty, have 
taught men generally to distrust fine 
thevries, to look with doubt on high- 
sounding professions, to give greater 
weight to experience, to be more 
tolerant of all opinions, and less diss 
posed to identify themselves with any. 
They have created a spirit of indiffer- 
ence, favourable to impartiality in 
criticism, though not to original in- 
vention ; which, by excluding or 
weakening, in a great measure, the 
influence of personal feelings, inter- 
ests, or political convictions, enables 
the reader more distinctly to perceive 
and to judge of the questions of liter- 
ature and taste, which the criticism of 
the great writers of the last century 
involves. 

The total change, too, which has 
taken place in literature itself, affords 
another important aid in forming a 
just estimation of that by which it was 
preceded ; for many of those novelties 
and experiments in taste which were 
then advocated, have now been practi- 
cally tried, and the result lies before us. 
We have lived to see the old barriers 
of taste removed—the wall of parti- 
tion, which separated the literature of 
France from those of other countries, 
broken down—the unities banished 
from the stage—conventional decorum 
has given way to wild force—an un- 
regulated imagination has superseded 
philosophy—and the extreme of li- 
cense has succeeded the extreme of 
caution. We shall not at present an- 
ticipate the answer to the question, Has 
France been a gainer by the change? 


Or has she exchanged a grave, digni- | 


fied, and tasteful, though not imagina- 
tive, literature, whichshe had carried to 
a high pitch of perfection, for one essen- 
tially foreign to her national tastes, in 
which an appearance of originality is 
attained only by the gross exaggeras 
tion of the features which she has bor- 
rowed from other quarters? But, un- 
doubtedly, the result of this series of 
experiments, particularly in the lite- 
rature of imagination as displayed 
in the later productions of France, 
admittedly unpromising, unsatisfac- 
tory, and unnatural, enables us more 
correctly to estimate the justiee of 
those yiews on which the great works 
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of the eighteenth century were com- 
posed ; and of their principles of com- 
position, so much more in harmony 
with the character of a people emi- 
nently intellectual, and finely alive to 
ridicule, but neither distinguished by 
high imagination, nor great depth or 
earnestness of feeling. 

The task of tracing the literary 
history of that period, could hard- 
ly have fallen into the hands of a 
more candid critic than Villemain. 
While the influence of his age, and 
his familiarity with the better models 
of literature in other countries, have 
emancipated him from narrow views, 
taught him to value the old conven- 
tional rules of his country only at 
their true worth—that is to say, not 
as essentials applicable to all Jitera- 
ture, but simply as convenient pre- 
cepts suitable to the national taste—he 
is no warm partisan of the modern 
school of composition, no advocate of 
the more than Shakspearian license of 
plot, and the atrocities, eclipsing those 
of Massinger and Shirley, in which 
they indulge, and which -ften make 
the reader lay down the book with 
a feeling, in regard to the writer, 
similar to that of Alceste in the Mis- 
anthrope, “ Qu’un homme est pen- 
dable aprés les avoir faits.” His 
tastes, on the contrary, Jean decidedly 
towards the simple, the natural, the 
kindly, and the elevated. Doing jus- 
tice to many of Shakspeare’s excellen- 
cies, it is yet evident that Villemain re- 
jects the idea that Shakspeare’s drama- 
tie system can be placed on a level with 
that of the Greek dramatists, and, in- 
deed, that he has much difficulty in 
bringing himself to admit that he has 
any system at all. And, accordingly, 
though he seems abundantly sensible 
of the nature, tenderness, and pro- 
fundity of individual passages in 
Shakspeare; nay, is disposed to 


admit, occasionally, even his. higher 


art in. comparison with the French 
dramatists, as well as his deeper 
acquaintance with the human heart 
and human sympathies, his leaning, 
on the whole, seems to be towards 
the more stately, decorous, and well- 
ordered march of the tragedy of 
his own country, of which Cor- 
neille, Racine, and Voltaire are the 
great representatives. His work, 
therefore, though written on. more 
enlarged and liberal principles than 
that of La Harpe, certainly-breathes 
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a 


moré of the rationalizing spirit of the 
first half of the eighteenth century, 
which it illustrates, than of the nine- 
teenth, amidst the stormy influences 
of which it has been composed, 

The genius of the seventeenth cen- 
tury had been formed under these dif- 
ferent influences— a religious faith, 
strong, uniform, and undoubting ; the 
spirit of reverence for antiquity ; and 
the pomp and circumstanee of a tran- 
quil and imposing monarchy. It wore 
an aspect, accordingly, of dignity, 
outward moral propriety, and good 
sense, rather than depth of thinking, 
conveyed in the garb of a pure simple 
expression so far as regarded style, 
It is expressed in its most attractive 
form, either in the pointed neatness 0 
Boileau, or in the drama, which had 
been raised at once from infancy to 
manhood by the vigorous and original 
genius of Corneille, and which ree 
ceived the last polish and grace of 
which its artificial and rhetorical form 
was susceptible, from the delicacy and 
tenderness of Racine. 

The dominant influences, on the 
contrary, under which the literature of 
the eighteenth century may be said to 
have grown into shape, are a sceptical 

hilosophy, the imitation of foreign 
iterature, and the mania for political 
reform. Some traces of the sceptical 
spirit of a later period, may indeed be 
traced even among the contemporaries 
of Bossuet, in the extensive erudi- 
tion of Bayle, combined with a spirit 
of mockery and universal doubt, which 
labours to reduce the most opposite 
Opinions, as to facts or doctrines, toag 
equilibrium; and whose multifarious 
researches afforded to his successors, 
at an easy rate, a storehouse of learn- 
ing, which was turned to ample ac 
count when the crusade against esta~ 
blished opinions was commenced in 
earnest by the authors of the Encyclo- 
pedie. Still, when Louis XIV., the 
survivor of almost every great man 
who had illustrated his court or his 
reign, died, on the Ist September 
1715, the general characteristics of 
French literature were reverence for 
religion, loyalty to the throne, a pride 
in the extensive influence of France 
over other nations, which was justified 
both by her political ascendency, and 
by the adoption of her critical views 
and the imitation of her great writers g 
and a complacent satisfaction with the 
present, which rendered men compae 
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tatively indifferent to the future, and 
indisposed to experiment or alteration 
in the existing state of things. 

’ A change, however, soon becomes 
perceptible as we advance into the 
reign of Louis XV. In religion, the 
fervency and unction which give an 
rigged of inspiration to many 
Gf the compositions of Bossuet on 
subjects of Christian belief, were 
succeeded by a school of pulpit 
eloquence, in which morality, cha- 
rity, or ‘the performance of duty, 
Were more insisted on than faith; a 
school analogous to that of Tillotson 
and Barrow and South in our own 
country. In Massillon, the predomi- 
nance of action over sentiment as the 
great principle of religion, becomes 
evident ; while the lessons he ventures 
to convey to royalty as to its duties, 
and the corresponding rights of sub- 
jects, contrasting so strangely with 
the divine-right doctrines systemati- 
cally inculcated by Bossuet, show that 
monarchy had soon begun to lose its 
imposing aspect under the weak suc- 
cessor of Louis XIV., and that it was 
already beginning to listen to that 
language of remonstrance from the 
pulpit, which was at no distant period 
to be conveyed in accents of thunder 
from the democratic demagogues and 
infuriated multitudes in the courts 
of Versailles or the Tuileries. 

In lyric poetry, the pretensions of 
French literature were but feebly sup- 

orted by the epicurean verses of Chau- 
ieu and the odes of J. B. Rousseau— 
compositions destitute of any true re- 
ligious sentiment, and producing their 
effect only by some force and senten- 
tiousness of expression, combined with 
a sonorous and harmonious versifica- 
tion. Placed beside the choruses in 
the Esther and the Athalie, they ap- 
pear altogether false and unnatural ; 
the difference between the real inspi- 
ration of Racine, and the laboured 
and artificial enthusiasm of Rousseau, 
is palpable at firstsight. Itis such as 
might be expected from the contrasted 
characters of the two poets; that of 
the dramatist—mild, gentle, sincerely 
pious, speaking from his own heart, 
and speaking to ours ; that of the lyric 
poet — vain, turbulent, unconscien- 
tious, immersed in literary intrigues, 
just as ready to compose an obscene 
epigram or a defamatory libel as a 
eanticle or a sacred ode, and anxious 
to make merchandise of his talents in 






any way in which they could be most 
readily turned to a marketable ac. 
count. 

In the drama, a temporary popu- 
larity and appearance of novelty was 
obtained by Crebillon, the father of 
the novelist. The examples of Cor- 
neille and Racine had fixed certain 
principles in dramatic composition so 
firmly, that they soon became unalter- 
able rules, from which no dramatist 
could safely venture to deviate. Such 
were the invariable introduction of 
love as the moving principle of the 
drama, even amidst circumstances and 
periods of society when its interven- 
tion was the most incongruous; a 
mythological or antique dignity in the 
personages and events represented ; 
an avoidance of modern or domestic 


subjects; the limitations of time, place, 


and action, with their natural conse- 
quences, long recitals, soliloquies, and 
expositions in words rather than ac- 
tion; a sustained pomp of expression 
in the dialogue banishing all common 
or familiar words, however natural in 
the expression of powerful feeling ; 
the rigorous exclusion of every thing 
comic from the sphere of tragedy, and, 
at the same time, a nervous dread of 
pushing the tragic effect too far, if death 
or physical suffering were allowed to 
be displayed upon the stage ; for which 
scarcely any better reason could be 
given, than the authority of a line in 
Horace’s Art of Poetry. 

So strongly were these artificial pe- 
culiarities rooted and grounded in the 


very being of French tragedy, that. 


even writers of some poetical ability, 
well acquainted with the dramatic 
literature both of antiquity and of fo- 
reign countries—like Lafosse, the 
author of Manlius—while attempting 
to throw more of natural feeling into 
the French drama, thought it vain to 
contend against the current of. settled 
opinion, so far as regarded rules 


which were looked on as dramatic. 


axioms no longer admitting of dis- 
pute or modification, and therefore 
continued to pursue the formal and 
somewhat stilted framework of the 
17th century ; while on the other hand 
he leans, with a visible admiration, 
towards the natural movement of the 
romantic drama, so far as regarded the 
expression of sentiment. Among per- 
sonages who had not even the talent 
(such as it was) of Lafosse, like La- 
grange Chancel, the conventional and 
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courtly tone of Racine, and his syste- 
matic adaptation of Greek manners to 
the tone of French society, appear in 
the most ludicrous caricature, unre- 
deemed by his real tenderness, and the 
exquisite polish and beauty of his ver- 
sification. The romance writers of 
the school of Scudery and Calprenede, 
whose aim it was ‘ peindre Caton ga- 
lant et Brutus dameret,’’ found a not 
unworthy dramatic rival in Chancel ; 
whose Orestes, Meleager, Arsaces, and 
Alceste, form: as extraordinary a tra- 
vestie of antiquity as can well be ima- 
gined. 

Crebillon certainly rises consider- 
ably above these feeble imitators 
of Racine; for, coarse as his tastes 
were, he was a man who thought for 
himself—at least within the limits 
which the existing rules of the drama 
permitted; for these rules, as laid 
down by the precept or practice of 
Corneille or Racine, he adopted to the 
letter. He is, indeed, the very reverse 
of an innovator, so far as regards the 
established dramatic creed of his time ; 
but, endowed with a sombre, fantastic, 
and vigorous turn of mind, approach- 
ing to the savage, he has occasionally 
thrown a force and vivacity, derived 
from his own character, into those 
mythological terrors which he borrow- 
ed from antiquity, of which, at first 
sight, such subjects would hardly have 
appeared susceptible. ‘ Corneille,” he 
used to say, “ has laid hold of heaven, 
Racine of earth; nothing was left to 
me but hell, and I have thrown myself 
into it, heart and soul.” ‘ Unfortu- 


-nately,” as Villemain dryly observes, 


«* he is not always quite so infernal as 
Placed side by 
side with love intrigues and dialogues, 


in which the argument, however agi- - 


tating, is maintained with a politeness 
worthy of the school of Chesterfield, 
his scenes of bloodshed, incest, and 
crime, very often wear an almost Judi- 
crous air, though we admit the forcible 
effect of some scenes or passages, like 
that of the famous line borrowed from 
the Thyestes of Seneca,* when Thy- 


- estes addresses his brother, after the 


hideous banquet, with the words— 


‘* Reconnais tu ce sang? Je reconnais mon 
frére.” 


But though Crebillon could conceive 
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and embody, with a sort of stoical 
pomp of thought and laconic con- 
densation of expression, somewhat in 
the style of Seneca (with whom he 
has many points of resemblance), 
scenes of atrocity and gloom, he is in 
general completely deficient in the 
delineation of all feeling or character 
of a more level, natural, or tender 
kind. We say in generaly because 
we willingly exempt from this charge 
his tragedy of Rhadamiste, which ap- 
peared in 1711, the solitary dramatic 
work between the time of Racine and 
Voltaire, which even approaches to 
the character of genius; and to which 
we are glad to see that justice is done 
by Villemain. He blames the first 
act as “ ill-written, because without 
passion” —of which we are scarcely 
disposed to demand much in a first 
act—but admits that the rest is elo- 
quent and tragic, and realizes all that 
could be effected within the narrow 
limits then allowed to French tra- 
gedy. 

With one remark of Crebillon we 
suppose most readers will be disposed 
entirely to concur: when asked which 
of his works he preferred, his answer 
was, “ It is difficult to say which is the 
best ; but this,” pointing to his scape- 
grace son, the novelist, “is certainly 
the worst.” 

La Motte, a contemporary of Cre- 
billon, did endeavour to effect what 
Crebillon seems to have in no respect 
aimed at: viz. an innovation in the 
recognised dramatic code. His great 
principle, besides an attack on the 
unities, was this, that the drama gained 
nothing by being written in verse; 
and he illustrated his proposition by 
the production of an Gdipus in prose 
and an Cidipus in verse, which cér- 
tainly left the reader in a pleasing 
uncertainty which was most intoler- 

And yet, in his speculations as to 
the unities, though apparently igno- 
rant even of the existence of Shak- 
speare, and certainly entirely unac- 
quainted with his works, it is interest- 
ing to observe how much his notion of 
_a Roman tragedy, conducted upon the 
principles which he was disposed ‘to 
recognise as just, seems to correspond 
with the manner in which such subjects 
had been actually treated -by Shak- 





* “ Natos et quidem noscis tuos?——Agnosco fratrem.” 
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‘apeare. Take, for instance, his remarks 
as to the plan on which a tragedy, 
founded on the subject of Coriolanus, 
might be conceived and theatrically 
embodied, “I should not be surprised 
if a people, intelligent though less at- 
tached to rules, should reconcile itself 


to the idea of witnessing the history of © 


Coriolanus divided intoseveralacts. In 
the first,that patrician, accused by the 
tribunes, defended by the consul and the 
people whom he has saved, and then 
condemned by the people to perpetual 
exile: in the second, the despair of 
his family, and the gloomy grief with 
which he separates from them: in the 
third, the magnanimous boldness with 
which he presents himself to the Vol- 
scian general, whom he has so often 
vanquished ; ready to sacrifice his life 
if he can but associate him in his ven- 
geance: in the fourth, the hero at the 
gates of Rome, the deputations of the 
consuls and priests, the prayers and 
tears of a mother obtaining favour for 
Rome.” La Motte does not pursue 
the subject down to the assassination 
of Coriolanus in Antium; but so far 
as he goes, there is a strong, though 
apparently unconscious, resemblance 
between his sketch and the outline 
traced by Shakspeare. 

The views of Voltaire (the third 
member of the French Dramatic Tri- 
umvirate) as to the drama, changed 
greatly after his compulsory resi- 
dence in England. His first play, 
the Edipus, produced at the age 
of twenty-three, was in all respects 
a play of the school of Corneille and 
Racine. But the acquaintance he had 
acquired with English literature, su- 
perficial in many respects as it was, 
had impressed him with the conviction 
of the powerful effects which the irre- 
gular drama of the northern nations 
was capable of producing; and without 
in the least degree meaning to call in 
qnetes the laws which had been laid 

own by his predecessors, except per- 
hapsastothe employment of the passion 
of love as an indispensable dramatic 
agent, he seems to have conceived that 
a great deal of the spirit of the roman- 
. tic drama might be thrown into the 
classical form; that the natural elo- 
quence of Antony, the jealousy of the 
Moor, or the philosophic or sceptieal 
_ musings and melancholy of Hamlet, or 
perhaps the impression of supernatural 
~ terror which the ghost scenes of Shak- 
speare produce, might, with eertain 


s 
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modifications to suit the expression to 
the taste of a Parisian public, be made 


effective upon the French stage. He 
aimed, in short, at the difficult,and,there 
is reason to think, incompatible task, 
of amalgamating two dramatic systems, 
the principles of which are not only 
unharmonious, but in many respects 
contradictory. It is well known that, 
in the opinion of certain French crities 
of no mean note, Voltaire has suc- 
ceeded in his attempt, 
seems to think that he had perfected 
what Corneille had begun and Racine 
improved, by adding to the dignified 
or graceful sentiments of his predeces- 
sors, more life, energy, and natural 
movement in the dialogue. He has 
been described as :—‘* Vainqueur de 
deux rivaux qui regnaient sur la 
scene.” ‘Time, however, has pro- 
nounced a different judgment. Ville- 
main remarks that the plays of Cor- 
neille, and the chefs d’wuvre of Ra- 
cine, when revived about twenty 
years ago, were received with the same 
enthusiasm as at first, while those of 
Voltaire fell cold and dull upon the 

ublic ear. Though nearer in date to 

is audience, he was less felt, less un« 
derstood: his theatrical effects and 
philosophic maxims were found hack- 
neyed ; his sonorous eloquence did not 
touch the feelings like the bursts of 
genius of Corneille or the passionate 
refinement of Racine. The want of 
a genuine enthusiasm for high poetry 
of any kind was too palpable in Vol- 
taire; while the faith which animated 
his dramatic rivals, and the seriousness 
with which they vewed the high aim 
of tragedy, had, on the contrary, im- 
parted to their compositions a peren- 
nial freshness and enduring life. 

** Voltaire,” says Villemain, ‘‘ wished 
to give boldness and animation to the 
scene—to multiply theatrical effects. 
He has frequently succeeded: but in 
the grandeur and novelty of character, 
which is the very life of the drama, has 
he approached his models? Has he pro- 
duced any thing that can be compared 
with such original and novel creations 
as Don Diego, Pauline, Severa, Bur- 
rhus, Acomat, or Joad? Is his dic- 
tion, dramatic as it is in point of 
movement and warmth, equally so in 
point of truth? Does it equal the 

y of Racine and Corneille, when 

e is Corneille? And is not the per- 

fection of poetry a necessary part of 


our severe andregular theatre? . . « 





La Harpe. 
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Setting out with the principle that 
good poetry was only good prose, with 
the addition of measure and rhyme, he 
was frequently prosaic and negligent 
in his verses. He had few of those 
hold forms of expression, those origi- 
nal turns, and those bold images, 
which form the accent of poetry, He 
was not less rigorously faithful to the 
etiquette of our theatre. He even ex- 
aggerated its habitual pomp, and its 
periphrases of politeness, without cor- 
recting them by those naive turns which 
Corneille found in the language of his 
day, and which Racine dexterously 
mingled with that of the court, Thus 
he was at once less poetical, less simple, 
and less true, than his great predeces- 
sors,” 

It is impossible, we think, to claim 
for Voltaire even an equality with Cor- 
neille and Racine. Compare the im- 
pressions left on the mind by the pe- 
tusal of the works of the three great 
dramatists, and the inferiority of the 
third is at once perceptible, * Cor- 
neille,"" says St Beuve,* ‘ with his 
great qualities and defects, produceson 
me the effect of one of those great trees, 
naked, rugged, sombre in the trunk, 
and adorned with branches and a 
dusky verdure only towards the sum- 
mit. They are strong, gigantic, scan- 
tily leaved; an abundant sap circu- 
lates through them, but we are not to 
expect from them shade, shelter, or 
flowers. They bud late, begin to shed 
their foliage early, and Jive a long time 
half shorn of theirleaves. Even after 
their bare heads havesurrendered their 
leaves to the autumnal wind, the viva- 
city of their nature still throws out 
here and there scattered branches and 
suckers ; and when they fall, they re- 
semble, in their crash and groans, that 


trunk covered with armour to which 


Lucan has compared the fall of Pom- 


pey.” 


This fanciful comparison which St 


_Beuve has applied to the old age of the 
great. Corneille, is applicable to his 


poetical character generally, only in 
so far as it expresses not inaptly the 
idea of irregular grandeur, which is 
the characteristic of Corneille’s mind; 
for, amidst the conventional limitations 
of the French stage, the genius of the 
poet obviously drew its nourishment 
from an imaginatien naturally highly 
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poetical—sti]] further excited bythe 
romantic and occasionally extravagant 
tone of the Spanish drama, which 
had been his favourite study, That 
union of the spirit of the romantic dray 
ma with the classical, which Voltaire 
vainly laboured to effect, becanse in 
truth he felt not the inspiration. of 
either, is attained so far as such annion 
was practicable (for we have already 
said, that in its full extent it is impos, 
sible) in the plays of Corneille. Hig 
dramas remind us of some ancient Ro- 
man monument, like the tomb of Ce, 
cilia Metella—some ‘stern round 
tower of ancient days”—converted, 
during the middle ages, into a place of 
defence ; exhibiting feudal outworks 
and barbaric ornaments embossed upon 
a classic fabric, but so harmonized and 
blended with the original structure, by 
the softening touch of time and the 
growth of vegetation, that the whole 
possesses a sombre and stately ur ity of 
effect. The effect of Racine’s drymas, 
again, very much resembles that of the 
architecture of Palladio ; it exhibits a 


purely classic framework, internally 


and with some difficulty accommoda- 
ted to modern usages, but yet so grace- 
ful in its outward proportions, so 
finished and polished within, that the 
limited accommodation of the edifice is 
forgotten in the compactness and pro- 
portion and elegance of the apartments. 
But Voltaire, without any real feeling 
for the classic drama, as his contemp- 
tuous style of treating Sophocles in the 
preface to the Cdipus shows, and 
equally incapable of appreciating any 
thing of the spirit of the romanticstage, 
or of borrowing from it any thing 
but a few hints for theatrical effect 
and a more lively dialogue—has mere- 


_ly put together incoherent fragments 


from antiquity and feudalism—* To 
make a third he joined the other two,” 
but without real blending of parts or 
unity of spirit. His compositions might 
be appropriately compared to an arti- 
ficial ruin, in which the modern aspect 
of the materials is in contradiction to 
the form and architecture of the edi- 


_ fice. 


Of his great works, Brutus, the Or- - 
phan of China, Zaire, and the Death of 
Casar—the two latter owed their very 
existence, and almost their whole dra- 
matic merit, to the inspiration of Shak- 
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speare. With a warm admiration for 
Zaire, Villemain candidly admits, that 
in all which evinces deep and pro- 
found insight into the heart, or the 
power of artfully indicating and pre- 
paring remote future effects, in which 
perhaps, more than any thing else, 
dramatic skill is evinced, Shakspeare 
in his Othello has infinitely the ad: 
vantage over Voltaire. Nay, even 
in regard to mere art of narration or 
exposition, the very point on which 
Voltaire and the French dramatists 
have piqued themselves most, he seems 
inclined to give the preference to 
Othello’s speech to the Venetian Se- 
nate over the corresponding explana- 
tion of Orosmane, in which he commue 
nicates his position and designs to 
Zaire. He concludes, however, by ob- 
serving, with a natural wish to do juse 
tice to a very talented imitation, which 
in some respects almost borders on 
genius, “ If in the subject itself, which 
is borrowed from Shakspeare, that of 
jealousy and murder, Voltaire is infe- 
rior in pathos and even in art—if he 
is less energetic, less natural, less pro- 
bable—he has, notwithstanding, infus- 
ed into Zaire an unequalled (?) charm 
and interest. What he has created 
makes amends for what he has feebly 
imitated ; and although Voltaire was 
probably in jest when he compared this 
piece to Polyeucte, it is the Christian 
episode—it is Lusignan and the Cru- 
sade—which constitute the immortal 
beauty of Zaire.” 

In Zaire, Voltaire had conformed to 
his original, and, on the French stage, 
prescriptive plan of making love the 
moving power of the piece. In his 
Death of Cesar, all the best points of 
which plainly were suggested by the 
Julius Cesar of Shakspeare, he re- 
verted to an idea he had long enter- 
tained of a tragedy constructed on a 
more austere and patriotic principle. 
He determined to compose a tragedy, 
as he says, in the English taste, ba- 
nishing not merely love intrigues, but 
almost ail interference on the part of 
women ; though, where he found the 
authority for this novel kind of unity— 
the unity of sex—we areata lossto ima- 
gine. Not in Shakspeare certainly ; 
for in Julius Cesar, Portia, slightly as 
she is brought into view, is felt to be, 
and not undeservedly, a personage of 
strong interest and influence. Still 
less in the Cato of his friend Addison, 
where, if we remember rightly, * the 
noble Martia towers above her sex,” 





(July, 
and no less than three separate love 
stories are interwoven with the “ fate 


of Cato and of Rome.” If the re- 
marks of Villemain contain little that 
is absolutely new so far as regards 
the peculiar excellencies of Shak- 
speare’s play, they have at least a 
species of novelty in the mouth of a 
French critic, from their candour 
and impartiality, unmixed with extra- 
vagance ; for, to confess the truth, we 
would in most cases rather put up with 
the sneers of Voltaire, or the cold and 
niggard approbation of La Harpe, than 
the rhapsodical and indiscriminating 
admiration of many modern French 
critics, bestowed as it is without rea- 
son or intelligible principle, and prae 
tically exemplified and illustrated by 
extravagant and revolting caricatures 
of the peculiarities of Shakspeare’s 
age, without the least approach to the 
redeeming qualities of his genius. 
Shakspeare has taken the Roman 
history as he found it; he has invent- 
ed nothing—he has retrenched little. 
In the costume and the language he 
may have erred occasionally, from 
ignorance of classical minutie ; but 
in the numerous and contrasted cha- 
racters of the piece, particularly in that 
of the philosophical Brutus ‘uniting 
the firmness and unshaken dignity of 
the Stoic with the gentlest affections, 
Shakspeare shows his usual mastery. 
When the spirit of human nature is to 
be divined, such as it exists in all ages © 
and countries among ambitious nobles, 
interested demagogues, and an idle, 
heartless, and vacillating populace, 
Shakspeare is never. mistaken. 
Voltaire, on the contrary, has chosen 
to step beyond history, and his inven- 
tion marks the real want of dramatic 
refinement which is observable in his 
plays, disguised as they are in a dra- 
pery of pompous morality. The vague 
suspicion founded on some tale of scan- 
dal, that Brutus was the son of Cesar, 
becomes with him the nodus, and con- 
stitutes the main interest of the piecé. 
Patriotism, it would seem, according to 
French ideas, is presented in its most 
imposing form when accompanied by 
parricide. The conjugal scenes be- 
tween Brutus and Portia, which, by 
their homefelt beauty, so finely relieve 
the republican hardness of the cal 
interest, Voltaire has entirely bags 
ed; and we are left without a glignpss 
into domestic life, or one tranqu . 
versation in which the Stoic and: 
politician relaxes into the man. 
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The famous scene, in which the rival 
leaders pronounce their orations over 
the dead body of Cesar, has been in 
many passages translated by Voltaire. 
In others he has attempted to improve 
upon it, with what success a few spe- 
cimens will enable the reader to judge. 
The speech of Brutus, written with 
laconic brevity, and in prose, proba- 
bly in order to raise it out of the ordi- 
nary level of the verse, and thus to give 
it more the appearance of a formal ora- 
tion, Voltaire has placed less appro- 
priately in the mouth of Cassius, and 
his version, we admit, is fairly execu- 
ted. But how absurd the unanimous 
reply which he puts into the mouth of 
the multitude : 

‘** Aux vengeurs de l'état nos cceurs sont 
assurés !” 
This is about as natural as the admi- 
ring antithesis which La Motte makes 
the Greek army repeat in chorus after 
the reconciliation of Achilles and Aga- 
memnon : 
‘* Tout le camp s'écriait dans une joie ex- 
tréme, 
Que ne vaincra-t-il pas ; il s'est vaincu lui- 
méme |” 
Shakspeare, says Villemain, has gone 
differently to work, in giving a soulto 
the crowd, and completing his drama 
by personages without a name. It is 
thus that Ais Roman people answer 
after the discourse of Brutus : 
** Live, Brutus, live ! 

Ist Plebeian. Bring him with triumph 
home unto his house. 

2d Pleb. Give him a statue with his an- 
cestors, 

3d Pleb. Let-him be Cesar.” 


* Let him be Cesar!” Such is the 


notion of a republic entertained by the 


mob of Rome. Their gratitude has no 
other form of homage but servitude. 

Antony mounts the chair—at first 
stormfully received—-bespeaking indul- 
gence for Brutus’ sake; then opening 
in asubdued and humbled tone, feeling 
his way, as if deprecating the idea that 
he came to praise Cesar or to com- 
plain of his fate. Compare the re- 
spective commencements of Shak- 
speare and Voltaire :— 


- “Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 


your ears, 
I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him ; 
The evil that men do' liyes after them— 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 

_So let it be with Cesar! The noble Brutus 
Has told you Ceesar was ambitious: 

‘If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Cesar answer'd it.” 
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«I will confess,” says Villemain, 
the sublime of art once more appeats 
to me to be on the side of Shakspeare.” 
—In Voltaire's play, Antony begins 
thus :— 

 . . Oui, je l’aimais, Romains; 
Qui, j'aurais de mes jours prolongé ses 

destins. 
Hélas ! vous avez tous pensé comme moi- 
méme, 
El lorsque de son front otant le diadéme, 
Ce herosa vos lois s’ immolait aujourd’huiy 
Qui de vous, en effet, n’eut expiré pour 
lui?” 
This is much too rapid, too unprepa- 
red an apostrophe. The prejudices of 
the people had not been soothed, by 
reminding them, not only how deeply | 
Cesar had suffered for his fault, if he 
were ambitious, but also how much cer- 
tain parts of his conduct contradicted 
the supposition of his ambition. Before 
introducing the declinature of thecrown 
upon the Lupercal, Antony reminds 


_his audience how often the ransom of 


Cesar’s captives had gone into the ge- 
neral coffers, and how, *‘ when the poor 
had cried, Cesar had wept.” “ Ambi- 
tion should be made of sterner stuff!” 
Only when the way is thus prepared, 
he reminds them of. the refusal of the 
crown, and asks, was this ambitious? 
Then first he recalls to their recollec- 
tion their own love for Cesar, which 
Voltaire so inartificially thrusts almost 
into the opening lines of his oration : 


* You all did love him once, not without 
cause— 

What cause withholds you then to mourn 
for him ? 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason! Bear 
with me ; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me.” 

The contrast is still more remark- 

able, in the way in which Brutus is 

spoken of by Shakspeare and by Vol- 

taire. In the Mort de Cesar, Antony 

bursts out against him in a torrent of 

abuse : 

** Chers amis, je succombe, et messenssont 


interdits: : 
Brutus, son assassin! ce monstre était so 
fils, 
Brutus! ot suis je? O ceil! O crime! O 
barbarie !” 


Would the Romans have allowed 
language like this to be used as to 
Brutus ? Shakspeare, who knew bet- 
ter, makes Antony's tone as to Brutus 
complimentary throughout. He is an 
honourable man; so are they all. 
Eyen when speaking of the assassing- 
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tion, there is no strong epithet of in- 
yective used; a more poignant and 
effective reproach is contained in the 
word, the ‘ well-beloved Brutus,” 
than in all the “ monsters” and “ as- 
sassins” with which the attack of An- 
tony in Voltaire’s play is eked out. 

The superiority of Shakspeare is 
just as obvious in the artful delay of 
Antony to read the will, which he re- 
serves to the last as the fit climax to be 
addressed to such an audience, as com- 
pre with the French version, where 

e hastens at once to proclaim its con- 
tents ; and in the pretended modera- 
tion with which, after stirring up to 
an ecstacy of indignation the passions 
of the people, he affects to control the 
tempest he had raised, and which he 
kuew to be ungovernable—precipita- 
ting the people into the career of ven- 
geanee, while affecting to restrain 
them; while in Voltaire’s play, it is 
Antony himself who is the first to 
call for vengeance on Cesar’s murder- 
ers, and to urge on the crowd to rise 
and mutiny. 

If the claims of Voltaire as a dra- 
matist cannot be considered as stand- 
ing very high, it is still less possible 
to consider him as entitled even to the 
name of an epic poet. Villemain has 
a long parallel between the Pharsalia 
and the Henriade: in which he gives 
the preference, on the whole, to the 
latter poem. We grant to Voltaire the 
merit of better taste, for he has no- 
thing of the tumid and somewhat bom- 
bastic diction of Lucan: but, on the 
other hand, where in the Henriade 
shall we find passages like the con- 
trasted characters of Cesar and Pom- 
pey? or the pregnant beauty and 
truth of such brief traits as those by 
which the rival leaders are discrimin- 
ated, and in which the secret of their 
fortunes may be said to be embodied ? 
* Solusque pudor non vincere bello,” 
the marking trait in the character of 
the first: the other, “* Magni nominis 
umbra,” a man who had over-lived 
his greatness, which had always been 
exaggerated. ‘Voltaire in the Hen- 
riade,” says Villemain, “is Lucan 
abridged, tempered, calmed down— 
Lucan without exaggerated figures, 
without declamation, but also less 
energetic, and less dazzling.” ‘* The 
French poet, like the Roman, has his 
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passion for controversy: Catholicism 
13 for him what the empire was for the 


other, Both occasionally flatter their 
enemy ; but they take pleasure in al- 
lusions which tend to discredit and 
degrade it. Thus the canto descrip- 
tive of the St Bartholomew is the 
finest in the Henriade. But the pas- 
sion of the poet is little in harmony 
with the constrained denouement of 
his piece—the abjuration of Protes, 
tantism by Henry, And there is a 
similar contradiction between the scep- 
tical maxims with which he has inter- 
spersed his poem, and the Christian 
marvels which he employs.” 

That the political and philosophical 
speculations of Voltaire exercised a 
strong influence over his own age, and 
tended greatly to accelerate those at- 
tacks upon all authority which heralded 
the Revolution, no calm observer can 
reasonably doubt. It may be very true 
that he himself had no very clear per- 
ception of their tendency. It may 
even be the case that the subversion of 
an established government was the last 
thing in his thoughts. But the aristo- 
cratic insult to which he had been sub- 
jected, and which had driven him to 
England,* prebably left on his mind no 
very pleasing impression in regard to 
hereditary rank ; and the maxims of 
popular liberty, and the limitation of 
the monarchical power, which he was 
accustomed to hear from his Whig 
acquaintances in England, probably 
gave himas strong a leaning as he was 
capable of towards a popular form of 
government, or rather towards a go- 
vernment which was to be in the 
hands of an aristocracy of letters, over 
which he himself was to reign as the 
despotic sovereign. 

The sincerity of his anti-religious 
views, and the zeal with which he dis- 
charged the apostolate of infidelity, are 
matters which admit of less question. 
He did not merely doubt or deny, but 
he detested, Christianity. He never 
speaks of it but with a feeling of per- 
sonal hatred. “Je finis toutes mes 


“lettres par dire écrasons |’enflame !” 


He writes to D’Alembert (25th Feb. 
1768), «« Comme Caton dit, delenda est 
Carthago.”” Tethe Count D'Argen- 
tal he writes (3d Oct. 1761), * Ahd 
chiens de Chrétiens, que je vous de- 
teste! que mon mépris et ma haine 





_? 


* In revenge for an expression which Voltaire had launched against a man of rank, 


™? 
wea 


» 


“he received a sound drubbing, a few days after, at the gate of the Hotel Sully, . 
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pour vous augmentent continuelle- 
ment!” Inhis aversion to Christianity, 
therefore, he was admitted to come u 

to the true Holbachean and Helvetian 
standard ; but as he wavered in regard 
to Atheism, and had not quite adopted 
the creed of the Systéme de la Nature, 
he was considered a weak and timor- 
ous reformer, whose ideas were still 
clouded by childish fears or narrow 
views, and consequently very scurvily 
treated by his brother apostles of what 
was called the Holy Philosophical 
Church. “ The patriarch, poor man,” 
says Baron de Grimm, who went all 
lengths, “still sticks to his Remu- 
nerateur-Vengeur, without whom he 
fancies the world would go on very 
ill. He is resolute enough for putting 
down the God of knaves and bigots, but 
is not for parting with that of the vir- 
tuous and rational. He reasons upon 


-all this, too, like a baby; a very smart 


baby it must be owned, but a baby 
notwithstanding !” 

But enough of Voltaire, whether as 
a poet or a philosopher. To us he 
appears to far more advantage in his 


Contés—his graceful Vers de Société,» 


and in his Romans, than in any of bis 
more elaborate compositions. What- 
ever may be thought of the tendency 
of his romances, the ingenuity with 
which they are framed so as to bring 
out in comic relief the idea which he 
wishes to ridicule, is admirable, His 
Epitre & Horace, and his Stances a 
Madame du Deffant, are more perfect 
in their way than the well-rounded de- 
clamation of his tragedy, or the la- 
boured episodes of the Henriade, 
While Voltaire was thus carrying 
the spirit of mockery, of universal dis- 
belief, and contempt for established 
opinion, into every department of |i- 
terature, for he essayed them all.in 
turn, aremnant of the spirit of the 17th 
eentury was kept alive by the Chan- 
cellor D’ Aguesseau, in the magistracy ; 
by Rollin, in the literary and religious 
education of youth ; and by the Dukede 
St Simon, at Court. Villemain’s esti- 
mate of D’Aguesseau is somewhat 
lower than that to which we have been 
accustomed; even as a magistrate, a 
lawyer, and a man of business, he seems 
to think him somewhat timorous and 
time-serving, notwithstanding the ex- 
cellence of his ordonnances or the irre- 
roachable character of his life. To 
Rollin, on the other hand, we think the 
esprit de corps in favour of a brother 


professor has led him to do. rather 
more than justice; for, granting the 
high tone of morality and religion 
which it was the object of Rollin to in« 
fuse into his educational system, the 
cold correctness, the dryness, and, after 
all, the defect of real learning or com- 
prehensive view which his Ancient His. , 
tory exhibits, are surely sufficient to 
exclude him from the list of great his- 
torians. To St Simon, the last of the 
Jansenist colony surviving amidst the 
eighteenth century, Villemain is pecu- 
liarly favourable. He seems almost 
disposed to concede to him the praise 
of genius. And there is no doubt that, 
as compared with Dangeau and the 
other annalists or keepers of Court 
diaries, the graphic spirit and caustic 
sketches of St Simon—a close obser- 
ver, feeling strongly, writing from a 
full mind, tainted with strong preju- 
dices, particularly in favour of aristo- 
cracy, and tinging every thing he 
wrote with the peculiarities of his own 
character—are most amusing. ‘ The 
dead figures of the day,” says Ville- 
main, “ are resuscitated in the pages 
of St Simon ; his electrical expression - 
gives motion to all this ossuary of a 
Court.” | 

To the same school, in point. of 
taste, belong the great novelists of 
the commencement of the eighteenth 
century— Le Sage, Prevot, and Mare» 
vaux, The popularity of the two lat- 
ter has, in all probability, for ever 
passed away ; for the merits of Prevdt's 
Manon L' Escaut have been exagger- 
ated, and, were they greater than they 
are, they would hardly make amends 
for the tediousness of Cleveland and 
the Dean of Coleraine; and, with all 
deference to French criticism, we can- 
not help regarding the Marianne and 
the Paysan parvenu as in the highest 
degree wearisome. On the other hand, 
the popularity of the first of these no- 
velists, at the distance of two centuries 
remains undiminished, and without ex- 
periencing even a momentary fluctua- 
tion. In truth, the whole character of 
Gil Blas is so essentially popular—its 
beauties lie so much on the surface, and 
are so independent of all peculiarities 
of opinion, or deep and subtle enquiry 
—that we could almost as easily con- 
ceive a man tiring of the common air, 
or the cheerful sunlight, as of its 
lively, natural, and good-humoured 
pictures. Voltaire, however, and it is a 
great proof of his want of simple and 
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natural tastes, seems to have formed a 
‘most inadequate notion of the merits, 
and we may indeed say the genius, of 
Le Sage. Speaking of his works in 
his Age of Louis XIV., he says, with 
a brief and disdainful air of condescen-. 
sion, “ His romance of Gil Blas has 
survived, becauseit is natural.” It is 
curious now to reflect, that for one fo- 
reigner who is even tolerably acquaint- 
ed with the works of him who thus 
took it upon himself arbitrarily to dis- 
pense ex cathedré the meed of literary 
fame, there are at least a hundred to 
whom every scene in Gil Blas, from 
the adventure with the parasite at Cor- 
cuelo down to the double marriage 
celebrated at Lirias, is as familiar as 
most passages in the life of an actual 
acquaintance. 

It so happened, too, that the best comic 
poets of the day took part rather with 
thespiritoftheseventeenthcenturythan 
the eighteenth. Gresset, Destouches, 
and even Piron, were all hostile to 
the philosophers. At the present 
day, we should be disposed to repeat 
*‘ non tali auxilio,”’ and to think that 
religion and morality were in nearly 
as great danger from their friends as 
from their foes. Piron preaching mo- 
rality, is certainly as near an approach 
to the devil citing Scripture for his 
purpose, as can well be imagined. 

Destouches, like Voltaire, had made 
a residence of some length in England ; 
but it may be doubted whether his study 
of the English theatre of the time was 
calculated to improve his taste. Mo- 
liere would have been a far safer guide 
than either Vanburgh or Congreve, 
with which he was probably most fa- 
miliar. Their licentiousness he no 


doubt avoided, but their exaggeration - 


of comic character he retained. All 
his plays, even the Glorieuz, are full 
of this tendency. In the Glorieuz, 
Destouches certainly made what is 
technically called “a hit.” The rage 
for financial speculation and adventure 
of -all kinds, which distinguished the 
time of Louis XV.—the sudden rise 
of the vulgar to opulence and distine- 
tion— 

*‘ Seigneur Suzerain de deux mille d’ 

Ecus ;” 

and the fall of the noble and the opu- 
lent into poverty, with the consequent 
approximation of wealth and insolence 
to pride and poverty,—these are the 
sources from which the contrasted cha- 
racters of the Glorieuz were drawn. 
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Even a romantic and elevated interast 
is thrown into it by the episode of the 
father, disowned through mere pride 
by his son; and few passages on the 
French stage are more effective than 
that when Lycandre thus addresses 
him :— 


‘* Jentends, la vanité me declare 4 genoux, - 


Qu’un pére infortuné n’est pas digne de 
vous,” f 
The solitary comedy of Destouches 
which rises above’ mediocrity, owed 
its success in a great degree to the for- 
tunate choice of a subject, to which the 
existing state of society gave point and 
interest. The same cause in a great 
measure determined the superiority of 
Piron’s clever Metromanie over the 
other now forgotten productions of his 
pen. Having known by experience the 
miseries to which the dramatist is heir 
—familiar with the mysteries nnd in- 
trigues of stage management— 


“ The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes;” 


he was struck with the notion of turti- 
ing his experience to account, and of 
making the life of a poet the subject 
of a drama, composed haif in the spirit 
of comedy, half in earnestness. Rey- 
nolds, in treating the same subject, hds 
made it merely farcical. Piron’s dra- 
matist actually carries our sympathies 
with him, and we aresmitten with tlie 
infection of his enthusiasm. 

The merits of Gresset’s Méchant 
we are less able to perceive. Asa 
picture of the hollowness, the slander- 
ous spirit, the ridicule of self, in ordér 
to be allowed the freer scope for the 
ridicule of others—as a portrait, in 
short, of the combined wit and utter 
heartlessness of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the play has the merit whieh bé- 
longs to a faithful portrait of an un- 
attractive subject ; but it has little of 
the originality of the Metromanie. 
We confess we are of the number of 
those who prefer the Ver-vert, or the 
Chartreuse, to the Méchant. 

At this period is observable the rise 
of that Comedie Larmoyante, which 
subsequently became so popular in the 
rough, vigorous, and coarse prose 
dramas of Diderot. The tendency is 
perceptible even in the Glorieux of 
Destouches, as well as in several of 
his other works. But the system first 
appears reduced into form in those 
Tragédics Bourgeoises, to which La 
Chaussée chose most inappropriately 
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to give the name of comedies. The 
name might have been, with near] 
equal propriety, applied to the Game- 
ster or George Barnwell; for though 
they neither conclude with suicide or 
the gallows, their whole tone and spi- 
rit is tragical, and they certainly con- 
tained little which was calculated to 
refute the truth which was laughingly 
conveyed, in some lines, by a satirist 
of the Foire— 


** Le comique ecrit noblement 
Fait bailler ordinairement,” 


The name of Fontenelle is well 
known to foreign readers, but such is 
nearly the whole extent of their ac- 
quaintance with the man or his works. 
Yet his influence during a long liter- 
ary life was so extensive, that he can- 
not be overlooked in any tableau of 
French literature. He-connects the 
seventeenth century with the eight- 
eenth. In the former, he might be 
viewed as a timid reformer; in the 
latter, as one who still held fast by the 
ancient landmarks, and opposed a pla- 
cid passive resistance to the further 
movement of opinions. The nephew 
of the great Corneille, he seems to have 
conceived that he had a hereditary 
turn for poetry. In youth, he com- 
posed Latin poems, and Greek verses 
‘‘ equal to those of Homer ;” for in 
fact they were borrowed from him. At 
a more advanced age, he tried trage- 
dy: with what success, the epigrams 
of Racine attest. Eclogues, /ettres 
galantes, dialogues of the dead, suc- 
ceeded ; all deformed by affectation, 
none exhibiting any high appearance 
of genius. What, then, was the source 
of Fontenelle’s influence in his age? 

_ It lay chiefly in the skill with which 
he applied the rules of good taste, and 
a kind of pleasing fancy, to composi- 
tions on matters of science. Without 
being deeply acquainted with any of 
the sciences, he had acquired a super- 
ficial knowledge of all; nor is it pos- 
‘sible to peruse, without admiration, the 

ong series of reports prepared by him 
on all subjects, while officiating as se- 
cretary to the Academy—a duty which 
he only resigned in his eighty-fourth 
year, that he might have time to finish 
some theatrical pieces which still lay 
on his hands. General physics, ana- 
tomy, chemistry, botany, mathema- 
tics, astronomy, optics, hydrography, 
‘acoustics; nothing seems to come 


miss to Fontenelle, The description 
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- of some novel fact in natural history 


succeeds an account of the binary 
arithmetic of Leibnitz ; and observa- 
tions on a comet seen at Pekin, are 
followed by calculations of the power 
of steam. It was in his eloges, how- 
ever, of the different members of the 
Academy, that his union of accurate 
knowledge with a good taste, and his 
power of popularizing science, ap- 
pear most conspicuous. The charm 
of his style in these compositions, 
which is great, appears to increase as 
he grows older; for age seems to re- 
move the tendency to subtility and 
over-refinement which existed in youth, 
and to communicate to his observations 
on life and morals a more tender and 
earnest character. 

The philosophical depth of Montes- 
quieu has certainly been overrated. He 
writes sententious epigrams, or sup- 
ports ingenious paradoxes on polity and 
government, in the style of a French 
Tacitus, but with a false brilliancy of 
diction, inconsistent withtrue grandeur 
or profundity of mind. Asa discoverer 
in the science of politics or ethics, we 
are at a loss to perceive what new view 
he has originated, or what point attend- 
ed with doubt his learning or his pene- 
tration has cleared up. In his treatise 
on the Greatness and Decline of the 
Romans, we see he adopts as implicitly 
true the common narrative of Livy, 
The contradictions and difficulties 
since pointed out by Niebuhr, and 
suspected even before Montesquieu’s 
time, never embarrass him: he reasons 
on the received accounts without even 
a suspicion of their authenticity ; 
and, accordingly, those brilliant lights 
which the German critic occasionally 
throws across the obscurity of some 
portions of the Roman history, such 
as the Agrarian laws, or the relations 
of client and patron, are wholly want- 
ing in the clever and amusing, but 
superficial work of Montesquieu. The 
same objection is applicable to his 
celebrated Spirit of Laws, where the 
inartificial divisions, and the indiseri- 
minating adoption of statements as the 
basis of his reasonings, which will not 
bear investigation, render the book, 
though it may stimulate thought, one 
of very slender practical utility. 

It matters not, in truth, to the learn- 
ed and ingenious president, whether 
his facts come from France, Bantam, 
or Timbuctoo, from “ Nova Zembla, 
or the Lord knows where ;” they are 
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all assumed with equal complacency, 
as grounds on which a pompous edifice 
of speculation may be built up. As it 
stands, then, the work seems to justify 
the observation of the Prince de Ligne, 
that it is not so much I Esprit des Lois, 
as l'Esprit sur les Lois. 

The same epigrammatic tendency 
which pervades the works of Montes- 
quieu, appears not less obvious in the 
historical writers of this period. His- 
tory had been timid and subservient 
during the reign of Louis X1V., nor 
was much boldness to be expected, 
where even a doubtful speculation 
with regard to the origin -of the 
French nation, had been sufficient to 
consign an unlucky antiquary, the 
learned Freret, to the Bastile. But,.in 
proportion to its former restraint, 
seemed to be its present license of por- 
traiture and of speculation. The spirit 
of free enquiry, which Voltaire had 
probably imbibed from his intercourse 
with England, he bequeathed to a 
numerous body of imitators; and 
from the labours of the French school, 
did our. English historians in turn 
borrow that more reasoning and phi- 
losophizing character which distin- 
guishes the works of Hume, Robert- 
son, and Gibbon, from their predeces- 
sors. Voltaire cannot certainly be 
considered a great historian: he want- 
ed learning, conscientiousness, know~ 
ledge of original sources; but he was 
an admirable narrator—an art indeed 
in which his Charles XII. may be 
considered as a masterpiece. 

We pass over the disagreeable sub- 
ject of the gradual growth of the new 
infidel philosophy, till it reached its 
height in the Materialism of La Met- 
trie, and the thorough-going Atheism 
of Diderot. But while nothing can 
be more detestable than the philosophy 
of Diderot, it cannot be denied that 
his views of criticism, though undigest- 
ed and incomplete, were more com- 
prehensive and liberal than those of 
many of his countrymen—that he had 
a feeling of the beauty of simplicity, 
and natural expression of passion, a 
mind of very remarkable activity and 
fire—though, as Barante observes, it 
was often fire without fuel—and that 
he possessed something which, with- 
out amounting to genius, occasionally 
made an approach toit. Asa narra- 
tor, the directness and rapidity of. his 
manner in his best passages, equal 
the manner of Voltaire; and in his 





criticism he frequently throws out 
views, derived no doubt from the 
study of foreign literature, and with. 
out form or system, but which were 
both new and important to his coun- 
trymen. ‘ Diderot,’’ says Villemain, 
“is a superior critic; though he is 
frequently wanting in exact justice, 
But he feels what he judges ; he ana- 
lyses with eloquence. His imagina,y 
tion takes its colour from that of 
others: he assumes the language and 
the accent of those he is about to 
praise. You think him emphatical 
and declamatory : it is because he is 
writing a dissertation on Seneca. But 
read the few pages he has written 
on Terence; it is impossible to be 
more simple, more elegant, more pré- 
cise, more tasteful. Terence had fas- 
cinated him; and he preserves his 
image as a sensitive eye, which has 
been for some time fixed upon a bright 
and distinct colour, preserves its im- 
pression, and carries it for some time 
along with it.” 

The name of Diderot is almost 
inseparably associated with that of 
D’Alembert, his friend and fellows 
labourer in the Encyclopédie: a man 
of great ability, not merely as a ma- 
thematician, but of singular clearness, 
method, and very considerable grasp, in 
all those provinces of literature which 
depended rather on the vigorous ap- 
plication of the intellect, than of the 
sensibilities orthe imagination. Where 
these were necessary, he entirely fails. 
His style is particularly cold and cons 
strained, totally destitute of that na- 
tural vigour and ease in which Diderot, 
with his carelessness and his coarse- 
ness, is rarely deficient. D'Alembert 
carried the austere style of science 
even into literature itself. He disliked 


the style of Buffon, and inveighed - 


against it to a friend as pompous and 
declamatory : ‘* Why, what would you 
have?” said the person to whom the 
criticism was addressed ; “it is not 
every one that can pretend to be as 
dry as yourself!” 

Unquestionably, however, where 
the subject was one where breadth of 
philosophical view was legitimately 
associated with this austerity of style, 
as in his celebrated Preliminary bis. 
course to the Encyclopédie, D’ Alem- 
bert appears to great advantage. The 
correctness of particular opinions in 
that dissertation, has been justly ques- 
tioned; and D’Alembert unquestionably 
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dogmatises a little on subjects with 
which his acquaintance was but par- 
tial; but an accomplished judge has 
admitted the general grandeur, sim- 
plicity, and nobleness of the outline 
traced by D’Alembert, and afterwards 
imitated, corrected, and surpassed by 
himself.* 

The turning of the tide in philoso- 
phy, from materialism towards ideal- 
ism, becomes first visible in Condillac, 
in his Essai sur I’ Origine des Connais- 
sances Humaines. ‘ The philosophy 
of Condillac affects to lay aside systems, 
and to rest upon observation and rea- 
soning. It speaks a language precise 
and without imagery, but agreeable 
by its justness. It marks a resting- 
place—a schism in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Condillae first brought mate- 
rialism into serious doubt. He inves- 
tigates, examines, distinguishes, when 
the age was accustomed to dogmatise. 
He perceives the double nature of man 
in that which Diderot, Helvetius, and 
Holbach explained by the simple fer- 
mentation of matter, or the play of or- 
gans. Like them he sets out from the 
action of the senses ; but in his course 
be becomes an idealist, and this inter- 
preter of sensation has even, it may be 
said, erred upon the side of over-spiri- 
tualism, in attributing to the mind the 
power of creating the forms and col- 
ours which it perceives.” 

‘* Yet as men, and even philosophers, 
are often satisfied with appearances, 
Condillac has very often been judged 
of by the first words of his doctrine ; it is 
thus that he has been styled an odious 
philosopher by that vehement spiritu- 
alist M. de Maistre, and denounced 
in our own day as the father of sen- 


sualism. The character and conse- 


quences of his philosophy, however, 
had from the first been sufficiently 
obvious to the materialists;.and the 
difference between him and them had 
early become apparent. Diderot, in 
praising him publicly for some articles 
he had communicated to the Encyclopé- 
die, took offence at certain passages, 
and characterised him as a schoolman 
and an idealist. It was even partly for 
the purpose of combating his views, 
that he entered upon his own physio- 
logical explanations of thought. To 
many others less clear-sighted than Di- 
derot, Condillae no doubt appeared a 


+ 


+ 
Le 


useful opponent of the metaphysics of 
religion—-an observer favourable to 
scepticism—and by them he was as 
much lauded as Bonnet of Geneva was 
decried, though their doctrines have in 
fact many points of connexion. He suc- 
ceeded in a great measure, in France, 
to the great reputation which Voltaire 
had created for Locke, as the founder 
of a new and liberal philosophy.” 
Amidst all this parade of intellec- 
tual and philosophical analysis, and 
this predominance of an absolute ma- 
terialism, what was the condition of 
poetry? ‘So wan, so woe-begone, so. 
spiritless,” that it scarcely deserved 
the name ; for all genuine poetical 
belief and inspiration were for the 
time at an end, swept away by the 
current of a universal scepticism and 
selfishness. A feeble attempt at de- 
scriptive poetry, in the manner of 
Thomson, was made in the Seasons 
of St Lambert: a work, the popu« 
larity of which, though extensive, was 
but of short duration, and which was 
afterwards thrown completely into the 
shade by the more finished perform- 
ances, in the same department, of 
Delitte. ‘* The elegance of St Lam- 
bert,’”’ says Villemain, “is not the ele- 
gance of a fine and classic diction, it 
has but the appearance of it, without 
the soul and life. The words are pure 
-—the turn of the language harmonious. 
Sometimes we find nobleness —no- 
where passion ; often coldness—never 
eloquence.” Comparing him with 
Thomson, he observes, *‘ Thomson has 
not the grandeur and precision of anti« 
quity, but his heart overflows at the 
sightofthecountry. Heaboundsintrue 
images—in simple emotions. He 
possesses that poetry of the domestic 
hearth, in which the English have al« 
waysexcelled, and he has blendedit with 
all the beauties of nature which for him 
are only shadows of the Creator's 
hand. Religious, and a painter, how 
could he failto bea poet? Yet he wrote 
during the same age with St Lambert, 
and but a few years before him, in a 
country even more philosophic than 
France. Whence this difference be- 
tween the two poems ? It does not arise 
solely from the inequality of their ta- 
lents. But the English poet, from the 
midst of the luxury and the philosophy 
of the capital, seeksthe country, traver« 
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sing it in poverty and on foot, to breathe 
the purer atmosphere of Old English 
morality. Though he dedicates his 
work to a great lady, his feelings are 
with the people—a people rich and 
proud of a free country. Like them, 
his imagination is nourished by the 
imagery of the Bible. Like them, he 
loves its pastures, its forests, and its 
fields. Thence springs his glowing 
manner ; thence, under a gloomy sky, 
and in a period of cold philosophy, is 
his poetry so full of freshness and 
colour.” 

Two other names of this period 
awaken attention and sympathy, per- 
haps as much by their misfortunes as 
their genius—Malfilatre and Gilbert. 
The first had a conception of poetry 
which rose far above the languid ele 
gance of St Lambert or Colardeau. 
His fragments translated from Virgil, 
though sketches, mutilated and some- 
times incorrect, seem a revival, as Vil- 
lemain says, of the happy boldness of 
Racine. He is at least the first of the 
French poets since Racine, who indi- 
cates something of a genuine lyrical 
talent ; while, in perusing his imper- 
fect compositions, we must remember 
that want and misfortune clouded his 


talents, that * sharp misery had worn 
him to the bone,’”’ and consigned him 
to the grave at the age of thirty-four, 
ere he had time to labour for eternity. 


‘* La faim mit au tombeau Malfilatre ig- 
nore,” 


said Gilbert, a poet of a different 
stamp, but resembling Malfilatre in 
the early and melancholy termination 
of his career, which closed in suicide, 
committed during an accés of madness 
in the hospital. With a mind ardent 
and impetuous, with many traits of 
genius, and a sullen energy of expres 
sion which resembles Juvenal ; with a 
style unequal, unformed, but always 
pregnant with ideas—still full of the 
faults of youth, but full also of the 
promise of a powerful manhood—his 
fate, like that of Chatterton, excites 
deep sympathy and regret for the early 
blight of a genius which promised to 
revive, in some degree, the sinking 
spirit of poetry in a worn-out and 
helplessly prosaic period. 

It is somewhat singular, indeed, to 
find that the spirit of poetry, no longer 
able to animate into life an exhausted 
frame, passes in some shape into that 
of science, and communicates elo- 


quence, warmth, and imaginationtothe 
descriptions of natural history, in the 
animated pages of Buffon. It is doubt- 
ful whether Buffon is entitled to the 
character of a man of genius, and still 
more to the magnificent eulogy which 
he lived to see inscribed on his statue, 
“ Majestati nature par ingenium” — 
his own conception of genius, which 
he described as une longue patience, 
seems rather to indicate a man of 
strong conception, united to reso- 
lution and perseverance of character $ 


and to the union of these quali-:. 


ties, the laborious and yet striking 
compositions of Buffon owe their ori- 
gin. “ Some descriptions,” says Ville- 
main, “have been extracted from 
his great work, which it is usual 
to admire in an insulated form. This 
is doing Buffon injustice; the great 
merit of his works on animal life lies, 
on the whole, in the way in which tra- 
dition, observation, narrative, and criti- 
cism, are united and blended. The 
too pompous elegance of some of his 
commencements, only makes way for 
the precision of details, and the clear 
simplicity of narrative ; and it is there, 
in particular, that his excellence as a 
writer consists. 

‘‘ The true or conjectural painting 
of the habits of animals—the descrip- 
tion of the places which they inhabit 
—this contrast, this blending of ani- 
mate and inanimate nature, present the 
most vivid colours to the historian. 
Pliny has sometimes caught them in 
their greatest diversities—as he de- 
scribes the lion or the nightingale, he 
is by turns energetic or brilliant, with 
the same striking effect. Buffon is 
more equal, more elevated, more pure, 
Pliny belonged to that school of ima- 
gination rather than taste, which, in 
Tacitus, produced one incomparable 
painter, but which is elsewhere stamp- 
ed with the impress of declamation 
and subtility. Pliny frequently throws 
the veil of a far-fetched style over 
fables or notions in themselves false. 
Buffon, enlightened by modern science, 
is severe and precise even in his most 
ornate descriptions. His diction, more 
irreproachable than that of Rousseau, 
is free from that affectation which 
mingles with the style(so truly French) 
of Montesquieu. By another and still 
rarer privilege, during forty years no 
decline, no falling off, is visible in his 
mind—if we except some needless cir. 
cumlocutions, some pompous phrases, 
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every thing in his writings appears 
equally youthful and matured, vigor- 
ous and polished.” 

He was a slow composer—patiently 
meditating his fine passages—labori- 
ously reducing his matter into shape 
—striving in solitude to give his ideas 
all the neatness, precision, and ele- 
gance of expression of which they 
were susceptible. To the very last 


he used to say, “ I am learning 


every day the art of writing.” ‘ In 
my later works there is infinitely 
greater perfection than in my first.” 
And this estimate, Villemain adds, 
is correct, at least in regard to the 
Epoque de la Nature, which he wrote 
at the age of 70, and which he had 
recopied eighteen times. 

The most distinguished name which 
alternately adorns and disgraces this 
period of French literature, is that of 
Rousseau—a being whose singular, 
and in many respects antithetical 
qualities, were at once the production 
of his age, and yet contradictory to the 
main current of its opinions. In his 


very first writings we perceive a spirit 
of democratic vehemence—a hatred of 
the refinements and distinctions of so- 
ciety—an earnestness, an appearance 


of conviction, which mark a vast ad- 
vancement in the progress of popular 
opinions, since Montesquieu advanced 
the opinion that honour was the prin- 
ciple and foundation of monarchy. 
«* They display the irritation of a man 
of superior abilities who has been long 
kept beyond the pale of society ; we 
perceive in them the recollections of 
the miserable apprenticeship of his 
youth—his flight without bread or a 
home—his forced conversion—his em- 
ployments of valet, seminariste, musi- 
cian, copyist, secretary, and lastly of 
clerk, at Paris, without ever advancing 
further than merely sustaining life by 
hard labour.” 

Though Rousseau, however, was in 
earnest, so far as a feeling of aversion 
to the distinctions of rank and the re- 
finements of society was concerned, 
it is extremely difficult to believe him 
serious in some of his paradoxical opin- 
ions—such as his eulogy of the savage 
state ; as to which Voltaire, with dry 
irony, remarked, in thanking him for 
his essay—** That it was so seductively 
written, that it really tempted a man 
to walk on all fours after reading it.” 
Still more preposterous is his denun- 
ciation of the idea of property. “ The 
first person,’’ says he, ‘‘ who, having 
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enclosed a bit of ground, thought pro- 
per to say ‘ This is mine,’ and found 
people simple enough to believe him, 
was the true founder of eivil society. 
How many crimes, wars, murders, 
miseries, and horrors, would not the 
human race have been spared, if some 
one, tearing up the stakes, or filling up 
the ditch with which he had enclosed 
it, had called out to his fellows: 
* Beware of listening to that impostor; 
you are undone if you forget that 
these fruits belong to all, and the earth 
to none!’” Well might Voltaire, who 
seems to have had the profoundest con- 
tempt for the practical judgment or 
good sense of Rousseau, remark in re- 
gard to this passage, “ What is this 
species of philosophy, which dictates 
opinions which common sense repudi- 
ates from Chinato Canada? Is it not 
that: of a beggar, who wishes to see the 
rich robbed by the poor, in order the 
better to establish fraternal _ union 
among mankind ?” 

A candid but somewhat too favour 
able a criticism on the Emile and the 
Confessions follows. We can make 
room, however, only for the conclu- 
ding remarks on Rousseau, in which 
Villemain compares the influence ex- 
ercised by Voltaire and Rousseau 
respectively on Freneh literature. 

*¢On the 30th March 1778, Voltaire, 
leaving the Old Louvre and the Aca- 
demy, crossed the Carousel, amidst the 
applauses of an immense crowd, on his 
way to the Theatre Francais to wit- 
ness the sixth representation of Irene. 
Dressed in the ancient mode, with his 
large powdered peruke and long lace 
sleeves; he wore also a magnificent 
cloak of sable fur—a present from that 
guilty Empress to whom he has lent an 
undue celebrity.. An uncommon fire 
sparkled in his eyes ; he poured out an 
unceasing flow of wit and ingenious 
remark. Jrene, or rather Voltaire, 
excited a tumult of enthusiasm such as 
had once greeted the Cid. The peo- 
ple applauded in the street ; the men 
of the court filled the pit ; well-dressed 
women in the boxes joined in the de- 
monstrations of applause: and when, 
after the close of the piece, the bust of 
the poet was carried upon the stage, a 
new delirium ensued. Voltaire was 
more intoxicated than a young author 
at his first successful play, and ex- 
claimed with feeling, ‘ Would you have 
me die of pleasure!’ Two months , 
after this apotheosis, on the 30th May 
1778, Voltaire had ceased to exist,” 
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Within a week after this brilliant 
close of his career, the rival of Voltaire, if 
he had one, Rousseau, who had scarcely 
completed his 66th year, terminated, 
on the 83d of June, an existence, the 
burden of which he was suspected of 
having voluntarily thrown off. These 
two spectacles thus brought together, 
seemed emblematical of what was 
wanting in the philosophy of these 
two great writers. The one, passiqn- 
ately fond of eclat, of the world, and 
the theatre, even to extreme old age, 
had hastened his death by declaring 
the verses of his last tragedy more 
feeble even than Jrene. The other, 
solitary, savage, with his reason dis- 
ordered, with a genius still full of 
vigour, perhaps committed suicide, 
or died consumed by anxiety with- 
out a cause, and pride that knew no 
bounds. 

Thus disappeared the two most influ- 
ential personages of the 18th century ; 
or rather their death displayed more 
clearly the influence of their opinions, 
and the strength of the impression 
which they left behind them. We can- 
not admit, in this respect, the terms 
of the parallel, such as they have been 
laid down. We are no believers in the 
providential contrast which Bernardin 
de St Pierre supposes, and which 
makes him see in Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, the embodied representations of 
the evil and the good genius of the 
time. For each of them in turn has 
had his share in this double part, and 
this share, more or less equally distri- 
bated, is found in all the history of our 
present society. 

“The action of these two men 
on the opinion of society, however, 
was in some respects as different as 
the nature of their genius. Voltaire 
had more influence on common opin- 
jon; Rousseau on characters and 
talents. Voltaire had no pupils of any 
originality ; he trained up no men of 
superior ability ; he had no disciples 
but France, of which he was the organ, 
and Europe, which he dazzled with the 
ideas of France. By that sceptical 
irony, and that zeal for humanity, 
independence, and political well-being, 
which he found or excited in his time, 
he has, more than any one else, pre- 
pared the spirit of our own, and the 
singular contrast of our ideas and our 
manners. His admirable judgment, 
which one passion only had distorted 
upon the most important point of the 
social problem, still constitutes the 





[Jaly, 
basis of opinion in France, and is dos 
minant even over those by whom his) 
name is rejected. 

Rousseau has exercised a less dura- 


ble influence over men’s minds. Ex. 
cept during those times of social crisis, 
when his doctrines were commented on 
by inflamed passions, he has remained 
in the class of speculative writers, and 
of writers who are eloquent without 
the power of persuasion. Though he 
has bequeathed a legacy of expres- 
sions to our political writers, and even 
of forms to our institutions, his theo- 


ries have lost their. absolute hold overt’ 


the mind: after having convulsed the 
political world, he continued to retain. 
an influence only over a literary schvol, 
which, however, it is true, exercises in 
turn some influence on society. But 
at the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion, his double influence inspired by’ 
turns St Pierre and Mirabeau—the 
man of contemplation and the tribune 
of the people—the elegant painter 
of nature, and the impetuous orator 
armed with genius and indignation. 
And soon after, amidst the social chaos 
which followed, it animated the wan- 
dering studies of a youthful Freneh 
officer (Chateaubriand), thrown first 
amidst the savages of Louisiana, then 
back from the desert into the camp of 
civil war, and thence into the melan- 
choly isolation of a great foreign city ; 
it nourished, with mingled sorrow and 
hope, this fugitive then unknown, and’ 
sustained him by the example of what 
genius can do against obscurity and 
misfortune. ’ 

The influence of Rousseau is not 
less decidedly marked in the works of 
the great English poet of our age. 
But while strengthening, in Byron, 
that hatred against society which is 
never the judgment pronounced by 
the virtuous or the wise, it coritracts 
in him a still more fatal alliance with 
scepticism. Hence that poetry, me- 
lancholy and yet sensual, bitter with- 
out being serious, borrowing the rich« 
est colours from the spectacle of nature, 
kindling into enthusiasm at the physi- 
cal beauties of the world, but never 
carrying into them that moral emotion 
which should constitute their great~ 
ness and their life. The genius of 
Rousseau has not had a less share in 
the production of the poetical egotism 


of the painter of Childe Harold and. 


Lara, than that of Voltaire has had 


on the philosophical education of the’ - 


painter of Don Juan, 


' 
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NOTES OF A TRAVELLER. 


Notes of a Traveller. No. Hf, et) 


NO, Il. 


‘Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
How many things I see 

Which are exceedingly absurd, 
And ought expused to be! 


THE VAUDEVILLE! 


Havine shown our number, the box- 
keeper smiles (we soon see why), and 
bidding us follow, stops in front of a 
long receding box, which she opens 
stealthily, and in a twinkling we find 
ourselves keyed in with a double row of 
male andfemaleoccupants. Itisa party 
evidently unprepared for our recep- 
tion: accordingly, tawny and black 
moustache are seen to rise vindictively 
at our blameless intrusion ; and even 
the ladies, whose eyes are yet red with 
the pathos of a double adultery and an 
incidental parricide, on which the eur- 
tain fell a minute ago, scan our altitude 
reproachfully. We had got into the 
wrong box indeed; but it is too late 
to retreat, for the next piece is com- 
mencing, and fhe orchestra is no 
longer empty; already are some of 
the purveyors of noise in their places, 
and at work. What a pandemonium 
of sounds to drive one mad, is an 
orchestra getting itself into tune! 
There they go!—scrape, scrape ; 
tweedle, tweedle ; grumble, grumble; 
tootle, tootle! Such a diapason of dis- 
cord as only one other place on earth 
can be found to match, that place, 
reader, being the long ward of sick 
dogs in the hospital of Alfort. I won- 
der when those two brown bassoons 
will understand each other! Look at 
those fellows, cheek by cheek, spitting 
alternately into the side holes of hol- 
low cylinders, which distil water at 
their nether end! Here a thorough 
bass, grumbling minor discords into 
subjection ; there a clarionet modu- 
lates something between wind and cat- 
gut; there an incorrigible melodist sits 
teaching his horn its horn-book, while 
half a score of fiddlers, barnacled and 
without barnacles, are twisting and 
screwing, lowering or tightening the 
elastic fibre. All this dreadful note 
of preparation finds an end at last, and 
the leader of the band, who is to 
“ ride in the whirlwind and direct the 
storm,” stands erect! Hush! he 
points his chin at the central stage 
lamp, and after a hawk-like glance to 
his myrmidons, right and left, and 


with the proud bearing of one who 
feels his own importance, gives the 
sign, and the first broadside strikes 
the receding curtain ! 

A pause; crash the second! A se- 
eond silence, and then—why then?— 
without any apparent motive, a frisk 
transition from adagio to jig, follow 
by a love dialogue between flute and 
clarionet. By degrees, and still you 
know not why, other instruments have 
something to say in the conversation, 
which waxes general, not to say dis- 
putatious. The smothered note of a 
lethargic bassoon, heard fitfully, makes 
you, indeed, for the moment, fear a 
new storm ; but he lies down again, 
till a sudden swell of all the instru- 
ments chafes him into the decided 
growl of a chained mastiff ;—in short, 
each by turns wishes to make an umpire 
of the public, and solicit a private 
hearing, but luckily the wind instru- 


-ments must pause to take breath, and 


the fiddles are left in undisputed pos- 
session. Bravo, fiddles !—and now for 
those long and majestic sweeps of per- 
suasive horse-hair, riding in triumph 
over the back of the purring eat-gut! 
Soothed by the lengthened melody, you 
would gladly close your eyes in sub- 
mission if not in satisfaction ; but this 
the Composer, the Maestro, wills not. 
Your thought is dislocated by the 
animating waltz; the eye can no longer 
discern the rapid evolutions of flying 
fingers, nor the ear the sounds ; when 
fairly dazzled, deafened, and done up, 
three more crashes, with their econ- 
elusive bangs, fortunately announce 
the overture at an end, and up goeg 
the curtain. We glance from our 
play-bill, which says “ Mariage de 
Raison,” to the boards. A coquet. 
tishly dressed young lady sits em- 
broidering ; as soon as the curtain 
has cleared the plane of the last tier 
of boxes, she puts down her wor 

dove-tails her fingers, deposits the 
double phalanges of her white hands 
on her apron, and begins to tell you 
of her youth, her inexperience, and her 
innocence (topics on which they are 
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always communicative—ces dames ci, 
and never veracious). Presently a 
young gentleman comes out of a side 
door, at which he surprises sua inno- 
cenza listening! Suzette and he are 
thus found (we suspect, not for the 
first time, though so they instruct the 
pit) publicly. Presently she falls to 
talking again about her innocence, 
when ‘le cher Monsieur Edouard” 
insinuates a liberal proposal to take 
the incumbrance off her hands at her 
own price—an offer which she very 
decidedly declines in a song, partly 
addressed to the polisson in question, 
and partly to the pit,—which, or 
whom, it now seems our Suzette in- 
tends to make her confidant through- 
out. But the young Moustache is a 
soldier ; the song has no other effect 
than that of causing him to attempt 
familiarities, which compel her once 
more to remind him of her virtue. 
More empressement on the part of M. 
Edouard, who appears quite incorri- 
gible—his arm is round her waist—a 
stage resistance follows selon les 
regles ; in vain she invites him to be 
reasonable ; he upturns his head, and 
swears by the gods (in the gallery) 
that But hark—at this new, 
touching, and unexpected proof of his 
devotion, the lady breathing at the 





rate of forty inspirations per minute, . 


and putting, we must think, to rather 
an unfair trial the laces of her corsets 
elastiques—(you know, reader, that a 
brass knocker on the stage is often 
appealed to in the straits and difficul- 
ties of female virtue)—a stormy dis- 
charge of double knocks is directed to 
one of the side doors, before the auda- 
cious youth has had time to under- 
stand his advantage,—knock, knock, 
knock, knock, knock! The where- 
abouts to hide has been vainly sought, 
as in those cases, passim, between the 
impracticable cupboard, shallow fire- 
screen, and a table that would not 
conceal a cat.—Come, come, sir, you 
must really let the old gentleman (it 
is his father) in, incommon decency.— 
(Scene shifts.) The brown Suit enters 
accordingly, and a jolly old fellow he 
is,—and wherefore comes he? Not 
to scold, or to talk big-wig morality, 
as you suppose, to the young people, 
but merely, it seems, to sing to 
them and the audience! To do 
which more majorum, he tucks an 
arm respectively of Suzette and the 
gallant under his own, and leading 
them in front of the stage, full in the 
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flare of the lamps, the patriarchal man, 
smiling now on her and now on him, 
acquits himself of the said song with 
prodigious success! But the object 
of his visit is yet a mystery: he comes 
then, it appears, to propose to Suzette, 
not M. Edouard, of whose energetic 
and summary way of making love he 
cannot be supposed to know any thing, 
but a certain brave militaire, with a 
wooden leg, who had been wounded 
in Spain, in his son’s defence, and has 
loved said mademoiselle, in secret, for 
two years odd! On this communica- 
tion, Suzette, a reasonable young wo- 
man, first cries a little, but on reflec- 
tion consents, and the pit cries bravo! 
On fait les noces—and the evening of 
the marriage ceremony arrives. Act 
3d, Suzette comes alone, and is making 
up her mind to try to love her new hus- 
band on French philosophical princi- 
ples, and has nearly succeeded, when 
who should tap at her window (which 
she opens) at this hour, but that in- 
corrigible Edouard? Neither gods 
nor knockers should be invoked for 
nothing, and certainly the dignus vin- 
dice nodus does appear to be arrived. 
Our old friend of hinged brass, “ good 
at need,” is a second time in exercise, 


and our gallant lies perdu, while © 


admission is given to a female cousin, 
who comes (at this unseasonable hour, 
when every body is going to bed), to 
congratulate her on her mariage de 
raison; she finds occasion, in the 
course of the conversation, to relate 
many things to the advantage of the 
accepted spouse, and not a few of an 
opposite kind, for the edification of 


M. Edouard, who, becoming assured, . 


from behind the screen, of his own 
pretty character, takes the earliest 
opportunity to bolt. And now, no- 
thing hindering the mariage de rai- 
son being consummated, a nuptial 
dialogue takes place in public, coram 
populo, in which the husband manages 
his procemial part so well, that Suzette 
is fairly birdlimed into a new affection, 
and, coming forward, assures the au- 
dience, as the curtain modestly falls on 
his marital privileges, that she has de- 
termined to live henceforth the blame- 
less spouse of her ‘*‘ brave Henri ;” and 
the pit as instantly determining that, 
such being the case, she shall receive 
its most unanimous support, white 
kid gloves are shaken in the boxes, 
and coloured cotton streamers wave 
from the gallery!—They call these 
things Vaudevilles ! 
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CHAMPS ELYSEES—ON A FETE, 


kt is a crowd of people amongst the 
trees, some of whom, at the rate of 
five centimes per shock, per person, 
are about to take a dose of electricity 
in public, whilst others, detected by 
the keen-eyed owner of the apparatus 
contriving to filch a little of it on the 
sly, are informed that his wheel does 
not brew electricity without materials. 
Walking round his ring of bystanders 
with electric cord in hand, he offers 
it liberally, to all and sundry, for a 
farthing a shock, while many a brave 
moustache, not afraid of gunpowder, 
turns away his head from the un- 
known agent, not exactly feeling the 
courage to accept, till some curiosité 
from the country steps forward, and 
asks boldly for a whole sous worth 
of the product of the wheel—Aim the 
“* physicien” salutes with courteous 
bow, and, presenting the magic string, 
nods to his attendant. When a suffi- 
cient accumulation to stun an ox has 
been produced, ‘‘ touch,” says the man 
in black to his hob-nailed customer, 
and “go” says Electricity, as she 
flings him back in terror amidst the 
admiring crowd! He is now offered, 
with becoming gravity, another charge 
without further expense ; but, thinking 
the amusement rather overcharged, he 
slinks away, with aching shoulders, to 
pastimes better suited to his physical 
and intellectual capacities. A hundred 
such shall not be missed from that gay 
arena, where tinfoil and gold leaf, 
and brass-knobbed phials of different 
dimensions, the enchanted house, the 
dancing paper, the. horse-shoe mag- 
net, the pith balls (now rubbing 
shoulders, now standing aloof, from 
each other, like dear friends in diffi- 
culties), and many other marvels, 
afford their thousand attractions! But 
when the “ physicien,” emboldened by 
an increasing auditory, flocking from 
all sides, begins to tell of the medical 


' virtues of the agent to which he is 


Agent, then, not Punch himself, in any 
act of his brief and eventful career— 
not even when it comes to his “ last 
squeak,” when the battered head of the 
hero leaning over the stage of his agon- 
istic exploits against the “ Adversary,” 
exhibits all the symptoms of incurable 
concussion—not even then can he com- 
pete for public attention with the mar- 


vels which are related by the man of 
that wonderful wheel!—of wasting 
muscles restored to strength and size; 
of sightless eyeballs filled with instan- 
taneous light ; of ears that never heard 
before becoming avenues of sound; 
of palsy, touched by that life-giv- 
ing spark, starting up to run after an 
omnibus! Such are his themes, and 
they are, of course, backed by a suit- 
able display of electric power, well 
calculated to make the hair stand on 
end, and extort for the peripatetic ex- 
hibitor as many sows as there be fools 
or philosophers to hear. 

Near this monopolizer of so much of 
the public money, but out of his dan. - 
gerous atmosphere, roulette tables rat- 
tle away to the wooden ball, or small 
metal dises ring upon a copper floor, 
over which knives, candlesticks, and 
cork-screws hang as prizes for the 
successful discobolus. Plaster cats, 
stuck upon skewers, fall victims to 
ambitious archery—a yielding cushion 
measures the strength of your fore- 
arm—the Gondole, confronted by a 
mirror, clicks your weight, and shows 
you how you look, for the same penny. 
Here is the facile princeps of puppet- 
shows, in which, pull but the string, 
you may say your prayersin St Peter's, 
or fight at Eylau or at Wagram. But 
make way for a troop of young sche- 
nobatists ; and don’t mind that stentor- 
voiced tooth-extractor who wishes you 
for a customer. To refuse the syrens 
who sell the bad gingerbread called 
‘ plaisir”? is no great act of virtue or 
frugality, but the indefatigable chair- 
letters are not to be resisted. The 
tinkling limonadier’s bell may be a 
cheerful sound to the thirsty ; but dare 
we here affirm apiclov wev idwp, or trust 
that his lemons ever had a peel upon 
them? The turbaned venders of the 
date of Egypt or the fig of Smyrna, 
want not their customers ; but for those 
whose whole commerce is the smoul- 
dering pastille of many a detestable 
aroma, one is at a loss to conceive how 
they get on ;—in short, go where you 
will, it is the same scene ; every body 
looking merry but one’s self, and that 
affrighted cur that yelps at his adven- 
turous master carried round and round 
on ship or wooden nag. But who can 
put down a tithe of the provisions 
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made by a bountiful government to 
keep people merry—and quiet? And 
there be greater things than these :— 
The giant's strength, which succumbs 
not to a pyramid of pigmies, and the 
fat woman's charms, proclaimed in 
stentorian tone, with drum and cym- 
bal: look along that line of canvass 
which records in glowing colours, the 
acta et gesta of Napoleon ; or, scarcely 
Tess attractive, that group of bold Eu- 
ropeans engaged in rescuing Circas- 
sian loveliness (for two sous it is to he 
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{duly, 
seen within) from a yelling horde of 
red barbarians, who, it must be owned, 
look abductive in the extreme; those 
poor fellows, so actively engaged in 
green icebergs with Arctic bears, make 
one shudder ; while the Indian, ia act 
to throw the compulsory /asso over the 
head of a tiger, whom he waits for 
with such sang froid, makes one sweat. 
In short, visit the Champs Elysées on 
one of the “ trois jours,” and see jf I 
have overcharged the picture, 


A DAY AT 8ST DENYS. 


You start on this journey from 
the Porte St Denys, the arch of 
«* Gladness and of Sadness,” as king- 
loving chroniclers have styled it, 
through which all the early monarchs 
made at least two journeys. By this 
portal they entered Paris en rois; 
through the same, their funeral cor- 
tége proceeded to the church of the 
acephalous saint, in the cold vaults of 
which they are deposited. To count, 
on a féte day, the arrivals and depar- 
tures, during only a few minutes, from 
the Porte St Denys, were as impossi- 
ble a task as that imposed on Cinder- 
ella by her ball-going sisters ! 

Around this spot is generally col- 
lected, as now, a large stationary 
crowd, of what the journalists and 

lay-wrights call canazille, when the 
aw and the soldiery have the upper 
hand; but when blood and rapine 
have secured to this canazl/e more re- 
spectful consideration, they obtain the 
endearing name of enfans du peuple. 
Here you see fellows waiting for a 
job with gold ear-rings and a doubt- 
ful physiognomy ; here halts the bas- 
ket-burthened countryman to breathe 
under the shadow of the huge archi- 
tecture ; against its walls lounges the 
dissatisfied labourer, with hands in a 
dangerous state of inactivity; here 
congregate the knights of industry to 
speculate on the probabilities of un- 
tried pockets, which they do with an 
instinct that rarely misleads. Here 
the shoe-black offers an assistance 
which is rarely declined in a city where 
elean shoes are “ de rigueur,” and the 
frequent polish still embellishes the 
deformed or cracked leather of the 
superannuated boot, whose wearer, 
rhaps, never exhibited a shirt front, 
ut who pays ungrudgingly more, in a 


year, for an amalgam of tallow and 
lacking, than it has cost him for half 
his life in soap. See how complacently 
he looks on the shining surface now 
in progress, and with what satisfaction 
he pays the coin which requites the 
indispensable, and the only indispen- 
sable item of his toilet. Here, too, 
you are annoyed by the street mer- 
chandise of little sluts of thirteen, 
who look you audaciously in the face, 
and try hard to seduce you with vio- 
let and rosebud nosegays, and of 
course generally succeed. 

Among signs and ensigns on the © 
houses which surround this oz@aaos yng, 
who can fail to be attracted by yonder 
vast portrait of a green Lady, in whose 
arms a winged messenger is deposit- 
ing a young nursling, on whom the 
painter contrives to make her look 
with such affectionate interest, that 
you almost wish you were its papa! 
But do not suppose the sage femme, 
whose tenderness this production un- 
equivocally attests, has it all her own 
way; for opposite, a younger rival, 
equally captivating, unbonneted, and 
in pink, stands over two eggs, on a 
richly painted carpet, out of which 
eggs two oviparous babes are making 
their way, at a huge destruction of shell 
—in the background a languid female, 
half hid under the quilt. . Between 
these rival midwives you may read, 
and doubt for a moment if you under- 
stand, an intimation that dolls’ eyes 
are Manufactured within, and that 
children’s playthings may be mended 
on the lowest terms. 

In this quarter, too, you can scarce- 
ly move yor own length without 
being confronted by a smartly-dressed 
man, placed conveniently to intercept . 
the crowd that passes betwixt him and 
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his shop window ; he would fain clothe 
‘you in equally becoming raiment with 
his own; do but glance towards his 
window as you pass, and swifter than 
spider darts along his line on an im- 
plicated fly, he is at your side!— 
‘¢ Voyez, Monsieur!” “ Entrez, Mon- 
sieur!” Or, are you hungry and not 
naked? Behold the pastry booth, with 
plates of cold Yorkshire pudding, 
rancid “babas,” and gingerbread 
pigué with almonds, and all that ean 
be made of equivocal butter, mildewed 
flour, and brown sugar. Here, too, 
are stay and corset-makers, who pique 
your curiosity or challenge your ana- 
tomical knowledge, in the display of 
taille of the most captivating dimen- 
sions, and indiscreetly show the very 
public how such things may be brought 
about by padding, and wadding, and 
eushions, and steel springs. 
But enough! The Boulevard St 
Denys, as every one knows, is a com- 
endium of Paris itself, and the St 
Denys coach, by which we mean to 
go, is ready to start, and warns us to 
mount in a hurry, lest we lose the 
quickly-occupied place to every sub- 
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urban station; on we go, and of we 
go—the street getting shabbier at 
every step through the long long faux- 
bourg (all fauxbourgs are long, all 


-fauxbourgs are bad, and this the long- 


est and the worst), the shop-windows 
exhibit less and less costly merchan- 
dize ; the plate-glass windows of the 
smart shawl-shops disappears ‘the 
frescoed ceiling and the gilt cornice 
of the coffee-house are no more. The 
bon-bons shops, which in Paris more 
than rival the very jewellers in display, 
have no business here—orange, and 
pink, and sapphire-coloured sugar- 
plums are for other regions. We be- 
hold no longer the pyramid of cara- 
mel, the pralined petals of the orange, 
the violet, or the rose, the chrysolite 
that meltsin your mouth, or the pretty 
girls who serve you. Sages femmes 
there still are and must be, but not like 
our Boulevard ones ; the very signsare 
all in this quarter by inferior «stists, 
and in place of the chemist’s shop 
with all its glories, dried plants and 
tureens full of leeches indicate the 
humbler herboriste, 


THE BARRIERE AND THE FAUXBOURG, 


*¢ Substitit ad Veteres Arcus madidamque Capenam.”—JUVENAL. 


We are at the Barriére, and some 
day we will stop for five minutes to 
look at the proceedings of the officers 
of the Octroi, whose business it is, in 
behalf of the good Ville de Paris, to 
exact the municipal tax, so named, on 
all alimentary substances; and who 
accordingly run their long steel spits 
through unknown packages, and an- 
nounced as dry goods—a skin of wine 
or spirits would stand a bad chance 
with this practical commentary on the 
Impulerat ferro Argolicas fadare late- 
bras. The buzzing hornets of this 
troublesome excise left to their oceu- 
pations, we find before us a long am- 
phibious kind of street, of which 
every second house is destined for 
cheap repast and economical wine- 
bibbing, where countless sign-boards 
attest how surely the ruling inclina- 
tion of the many is to reconcile gas- 
tronomy with the frugal administra- 
tion of finance ; one tells us of its hun- 
dred couveris, and its weekly balls; 
another is prepared for marriage 
feasts, or any other rejoicings to be 


got up on short notice (noces et fese 
tins). Here a swan with a cross bee 
tween his neck and foot is at once the 
signe and cygne de la croix, and by the 
singularity of the device arrests the 
customer. There the “ three barbels,” 
true to their ensign, exhibit the dish 
of ready-fried flounder or gudgeon,. 
Further on, the over-tempted Saint, 
amidst naked syrens and ruby wine- 
cups, seems by his gesture not so 
much intended to indicate the neces- 
sity of self-control, as the pleasure of 
yielding to the temptation of the Bure 
gundy, &e., within— Burgundy beyond 
the barrier and the Octroi! Peep 
through those dirty panes and you 
shall see a voiturier’s larder,—sheeps’ 
trotters, crapaudine pigeons, stale 
cold meat, faded sallad, basins filled 
with stewed pears and plums, or the 
rolled cylinder of raw beef waiting 
orders, or the half of a yellow goose, 
such as one hopes Cyrus did not 
send his hungry friends; in short, 
hundreds of places are here where 
nature may be satisfied for a few 
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sous, and where hungry carters (who 
are xaprego avdees Of course) assem- 
ble to toast sausages on their forks, 
and swill unoctroyed but sour wine 
with abounding approbation ;—be- 
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yond all, behold that seemingly in- 
tefminable avenue which is to end 


with our short journey, and place us 
before the Abbey Church of St Denys. 


THE ROAD. 


There's a bit of true French road- 
making for you! Straight and flat as 
need be, and with nothing to draw off 
your attention from the chaussée itself. 
A double row of young trees on 
either side, make two geometrical 
boundaries, which the eye may follow 
for miles, with practical illustration of 
the axiom that two parallel straight 
lines never can become one. The 
long line of lamps hung in the mid 
road; the clean-cut formal parallelo- 
grams by the way-side (for what use 
intended we could never guess) now 
half filled with water ; the rectangular 
off-walks into the fields; the flat un- 
hedged country, where the frequent 
poplar needs no training, and towers 
high above the apparently naked soil ; 
the miserable wickets of the few cot- 
tages by the road-side, covered with 
rags drying in the sun and dust, are 
all un- English; while theutter absence 
of all vegetable barriers, the land’s best 
covering, explain the striking absence 
of birds, which elsewhere adorn the 
sorriest rural scenery ;—in short, you 
are soon tired of the whole thing, and 
look forward to the objects that are 
approaching or passing you, the sub- 
urban carriages, which rejoice in the 
name of coucou (a nest of strange 
birds may usually be found there in 
incubation) ; the @ volontés, the going 


of which depends on the separate and 
sometimes opposite wills of wheel, 
driver, passenger, and tearn, and many 
others with or without distinctive 
names. Curious it is to see thosegaunt, 
Holbein-looking horses, scampering 
away under the thundering blows of 
the gnarled whip-handle, or suddenly 
halting, or rolling groggily to one 
side, or shuffling knee deep, in dust 


of their own raising, dragging their © 


little friend, the associated donkey, 
through it,—such as these, and many 
others, meet or pass you in long 
succession, two, three, four, at a time, 
with right jovial crews inside, who 
sing, smoke, and make the most of 
their short drive ; while, at the dis- 
tance of several miles off, o’ercano- 
pied, or emerging each from its cloud, 
the towering roof, the herculean build, 
and the approaching thunder of rival 
diligences freighted from England and 
Boulogne, approach, arrive, and pass 
with all the honours, privileges, and 
concessions of the road, leaving the 
cloud of dust which has dredged us 
like millers to be slowly dissipated. 
Again we are able to look about us, 
and find we are at the bridge of the 
Canal de l’Ourq ; the Rubicon is pass- 
ed, and we descend with both noise 
and speed into the very centre of St 
Denys! 


THE ABBE, 


And here we are at the door of our 
friend the Abbé * * * *: an excellent 
man he was, and this we said even 
before the excellent dinner he gave 
us. His age might have been seventy ; 
he had seen much of the world, with- 
out having become on that account 
less benevolent or less indulgent to its 
frailties—all this you saw, or might 
see in his face—all this you heard, or 
might hear in his every remark, and 
all this you learned in his eventful his- 
tory. Hehad been a chaplain in the 
army in early life—an official, for 
whose existence in the French armies 
we suppose the English reader is un- 


prepared—and had there duly im- 
pressed upon his own mind the import- 
ance of discretion and self-command, 
Old enough to insure respect, he was 
sufficiently urbane to dispel reserve ; 
his good temper won an easy confi- 
dence, and his unaffected humanity 
was such as to lead him to sympathize 
with all human suffering. He was 
dressed in full canonicals, the black- 
ribbed cap fitting closely to his skull, 
the black bands with the narrow white 
edge perfectly adjusted, and not one 
button of that long. front row of a 
priest’s walking attire, out of its but- 
ton-hole, While he went to give 
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orders for dinner, [had time to glance 
at his little library, and discerned, 
amidst lives of saints, Catholic mis- 
sals, and les Nuits de Young, a sprink- 
ling of uncanonical romance, and an 
amateur treatise or two on cookery 





and medicine. A print of Fenelon’s 
fine head was on the wall, and a Mater 
Dolorosa from Sasso-Ferrata; a bad 
engraving of the Crucifixion in a black 
frame, was evidently not hung up asa 
work of art, and two or three holy 
subjects in oils, with a few landscapes, 
completed the decoration. By the 
modest, but not uncomfortable bed, 
hung a small carved ivory crucifix, 
with a little vessel for holy water; a 
broad-brimmed hat hung on its peg, 
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and there was just enough of carpet in 
the middle of the room (more Gallico) 
to keep our friend's feet and those of 
his large oak table from taking cold ; 
add a few chairs, an armoire, a 
warm cushion, which also did duty for 
a footstool, a comfortable stove, whe- 
ther for standing at, or for sitting to 
read at by candle-light. All this had 
been glanced at, and the small amount 
of what is essentially necessary to 
human comfort reflected on, when the 
agreeable owner returned to accom- 
pany me to the cathedral; so, after 
taking a glass of wine and some of the 
talmouse, which is the staple commo- 
dity of St Denys, we proceeded thither 
together. : 


THE ABBEY. 


The Abbey St Denys is, for an 
edifice, as sacrosanct as any in Chris- 
tendom. Ever since the decapitated 
saint who originally imposed its name, 
took that celebrated walk, “ of which 
the first step alone was difficult”— 
(the promenade took place towards 
the end of the third century)—ever 
since he appeared to a saintly lady, 
by name Catulla, for the purpose of 
suggesting the necessity of a shrine 
for himself and two other saints, his 
fellow martyrs, has this same abbey 
been the scene and site of many a 
pious fraud. Its whole history comes 
of miracle,—the shrine, which long 
preceded the cathedral, was itself, we 
see, intimated from above, and miracle 
on miracle marked the whole period 
occupied in the erection of the sacred 
edifice. The very workmen were sup- 
ported on miraculous supplies, and a 
single inexhaustible cask of wine, of 
undeniable quality, gave them spirits 
for the task and strength for the toil ; 
nay, on the very evening of the day 
preceding that when the bishop was 
to perform the ceremony of consecra- 
tion on the finished building, a certain 
leper, fearing lest, by reason of his 
infirmities, he should be prevented 
from getting in with the crowd, stole 
thither, it seems, over night, and, 
standing between two columns (which 
of course are known), beheld the per- 
son of our Saviour, who, having 
touched the wall with his hand, forth- 
with vanished! Relating what he had 
seen to the people and the priests, who 
naturally required proof, this was soon 


procured ; for happening to point to 
that part of the wall which the divine 
hand had touched, his immediate cure 
was effected. Since this period the 
reputation of the abbey has been sup- . 
ported chiefly on the voluntary contri. 
butions of miracles, in which the at- 
testing parties have been generally 
eye-witnesses of that for the accuracy 
of which they vouch ; nay, the very 
road along which we have just been 
travelling to get here, may well have 
its interest to the faithful, though I 
could not stop the reader in the dust, 
as we came over it, to tell him of the 
very singular event which occurred 
before it was paved (some 800 years 
ago), a mile on this side the Barriére : 
a rogue, it seems, had stolen “ La 
Hostie’” from one of the Paris 
churches, St Genevieve, I believe, and 
was making the best of his way out of 
town with his prize. Having cleared 
the gates, his curiosity was natural 
enough to open the sacred patina, 
when lo! the contained host escaped, 
and flew up to heaven like an un- 
caged bird ; not, however, to remain 
there, since, according to the Chronicle, 
* aprés plusieurs hymnes et louanges 
chantées a l’honneur du St Sacrement, 
la dite Hostie, suspendue en lair, vint 
a descendre miraculeusement entre les 
mains du Curé de St Gervais, non sans 
grande etonnement d’une multitude in- 
Jinie de personnes qui estoient presents.” 

Of a hundred persons entering this 
edifice for the first time, the probability 
were, that ninety-nine would utter an 
exclamation indicative both of plea- 
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re and surprise ; 80 imposing is it in 

eight of roof and length of nave, 
so graceful the graduated elevation 
of its fine sanctuary and quire, so 
pleasing the effect of those cataracts 
of coloured light that pour in on all 
sides from a thousand windows! The 
monuments are few, but on a grand 
scale, and placed with effect where 
they stand, especially that to the me- 
mory of Francis the First, the base of 
which is occupied by a magnificent 
bas-relief. The new organ, which 
és to be without rival in France, was, 
at our visit, not as yet installed, 
but active preparations were making 
for its inauguration, and it may be, 
and probably is, already pealinz along 
the aisles. My friend the Abbé first 
conducted me to a door on one side of 
the quire ; a secret spring obeys his 
touch, and we pass onward through a 
cold cheerless Sacristy, the only furni- 
ture of which was an ample store of 
huye fluted candles, and a high-mount- 
ed extinguisher standing in one cor- 
ner. But here we stay not—a narrow 
door opposite to that by which we enter, 
lets us into a well- boarded, well-warm- 
ed, well-proportioned room, where a 
handsome stove, some easy chairs, and 
several good modern paintings, put 
your mind at rest on the subject of mo- 
nastic austerity as comprehended at St 
Denys. A room was this where ladies 
might have sat over their work-boxes, 
or a gay evening party have assembled, 
guoad light, heat, and cheerfulness, 
without any mistake: but we must 
not tarry in it, for we have the vaults 
to visit, to do which we retrace our 
steps into the body of the church, 
looking up, as we are instructed, at 
the glass effigies of the French kings 
on the painted windows ; we cross the 
high altar over the tombs of some of 
the later Louises, and-descend by a 
dozen steps, through an iron grating, 
. into the cold atmosphere of the royal 
vaults beneath. Directly at the end of 
a long arched corridor, and illumi- 
nated by a window which lets in a 
scanty light from above, you soon dis- 
cern, on a high pedestal, the statue of 
Charlemagne. Here and there, on 
either hand, early sovereigns of France 
and their royal consorts, stone crowns 
on their heads and stone sceptres in 
their hands, lie extended in grim re- 
pose. The corridor, which appeared 
to terminate at Charlemagne’s statue, is 
found, on approaching it, to divaricate 
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into other passages, leading to little low» 
roofed crypts or chapels, where, placed 
upon many astone sorosy lie quilted 
wartior andbrocadeddame. Of course, 
you ask for Clovis, the first Christian 
king who ever imposed conditions on 


Providence, who, fighting against 
the Germans in 455, and being hard 
pressed, ‘ fit un voeu a Dieu, que 
s'il lui donnait la victoire sans autre 
delay, il se rangerait a l'eglise Chré- 
tienne, et se ferait baptiser,”—* Prince 
trés illustre,”’ adds his historian, * si 
sa grande eupidité de regner seul, ne 
lui eut fait oublier et lequité et l’hu- 
manité, envers ses parens et ses sujets 
les plus fideles!” Childebert is an- 
other name you are sure to recollect ; 
he came into being about sixty years 
afterwards. He it was who built 
that church in front of the Louvre, 
which no Protestant forgets, ‘ St 
Germain l’ Auzerrois.” Here hesleeps 
in his stone trough, with his wife Ultre- 
goth beside him. It is she whom Su- 
rius calls, “ Nutrix orphanorum, con- 
solatrix pupillorum, sustentatrix pau- 
perum et Dei servorum, atque adjutrix 
fidelium monachorum.”” In the eighth 
year of the reign of Childebert, a 
great inundation of the Seine and the 
Marne happened, and boats suffered 
shipwreck between St Denys and Paris. 
“ Sequana Matronaque tantam inunda- 
tionem circa Parisios intulerunt, ut 
inter civitatem et basilicam St Lau- 
rentii, naufragia se@pe contingerent.”’ 
Chilperic comes next in order: he was 
by no means a deserving person, and 
his wife Fredigonda, who lies ‘en 
marquetterie”’ at his feet, was a very 


Clytemnestra in her life. He is repre- 


sented here with his haud to his chin, 
not, says Gregory of Tours (who is 
by no means flattering in his account 
of him), to signify how he died (his 
throat was cut), but merely because he 
had a habit of stroking his beard. 
Gerard gives you all that need be said 
or sung of either consort in three 
lines— 
**Campanos vastavit agros, crudelis et 
atrox 
Uxorem primam jugulat; Fredigonda. se+ 
cunda 
Quem jugulat; mors hee crudeli digna 
marito.’ 
«* Exemple memorable,” adds the Chro- 
nicler, ‘‘ pour les roys, ne ex pellice 
conjugem faciant”’—as if that remark 
were alone applicable to kings! Pepin 
le Bref lies on his belly—pronus et non 
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eupinus, “ pro peccatis patris sui, Ca- 
voli Martelli.” Next comes Charles le 
Chauve; who, with Cesar’s laurel, 
could never get Cesar’s knack of writ- 
ing Latin; witness the following edict, 
where, in honour of St Denys, he or- 
dains, “ nullum teloneum, vel barga- 
naticum, nec rotaticum, nec pontati-. 
cum, nec exspitaticum, nec pulverati- 
cum, nec salutaticum, nec mutaticum, 
nec ad nostrum opus nec ad vestrum, 


- mec ad juniores nostros ullo exigere 


aut exactare presumaiis !” The Reine 
Blanche sleeps here in black marble, 
and Philip Augustus, who, in 1190, 
enclosed Paris with a rampart. He 
built the Halles, “ Halas, Magnas 
Domus in quibus, tempore pluviali, 
omnes mercatores merces suas mun- 
dissime venderent, et in nocte, ab in- 
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cursu latronum tute custodirent.”” The 
pretty baby king, little Louis X., 
who died at eight months, is a lovely- 
looking infant, and gives relief to. the 
quaint tombs near him, where imbri- 
eated warriors lie in quilted mail, 
while coloured figures in wood, with 
short petticoats, and of true Dutch 
build, stand over them. Hideous blue 
angels support golden heads of de- 
parted sovereigns, on red cushions, 
while the yellow or green slippers of 
the royal form rest upon the flank of 
some frightful abortion of natural his- 
tory, a mis-shapen dog, a lamb with a 
golden fleece, or a round-headed lion 
with a man’s face and a rat’s tail. 
On the whole, a day at St Denys is 
far from being unproductive of enter- 
tainment or instruction, 


PARTIES. 


Mr *s drawing-room is an ele- 
gant drawing-room—we speak of the 
men and women we meet there, not 
of his tables and chairs. It is one 
of those which one frequents with 
feelings of unqualified approval, and 
never too often. His dinners are with- 
out pretension, good, and remarkably 
well served. In their social composi- 
tion he knows both who is who, and 
what is what; and to partake of that 
repast chez lui, which is at once the 
criterion of an host’s abilities and a 
specimen of his society, is, in the 
Maison ****, an assured enjoyment 
of several hours, for which you feel 
grateful and flattered. One already 
foresees a beautiful avenir, where the 
soup is not an unmeaning expletive, 
but challenges attention by its excel- 
lence, and is promptly distributed by 
many hands. The first moments of 
suspense are past—you have recon- 
noitred your position—you have taken 





-your roll out ofits spotless napkin, and 


unfurled it on your knee—you are 
going to make that first sotto voce and 
decided movement towards acquaint- 
ance with your voisine, which, in- 
spirited by the soup and half a glass 
of fine sherry, gets on afterwards 
of its own accord. In this agreeable 
salle a manger the dishes always come 
at the right moment—the damask 
arena is always occupied—the servants 
watch the guests’ movements, and 
know that while they are interesting 
each other in sparkling sallies of wit, 


orgraceful attentions of common- place, 
that any thing put down to be eaten, - 
abruptly before them, would only be 
an impertinence, and stop mouths 
more agreeably employed. The adroit 
service seizes the happy moment, when 
an agreementas toa cantatrice’s merits, 
or an actor's originality is arrived at, 
and the conversation for an instant 
languishes ; this is the time, surely, 
for the entremet, the sole en matelotte 
Normande, the pleasing mixture of the 
Macedoine de legumes, or that abyss of 
good things, the truffled vol-au-vent, 
which lies smoking before you. The 
wine, being necessarily good, is not, 
as in England, deseanted on ; no dish 
is criticised ; the elegant refinements 
of easy circumstances, and the good 
taste of the invited, spare-you the 
possibility of a shock, and are appa- 
rent throughout ; no awkward butler 
breaks mismanaged corks; an invi- 
sible functionary executes that duty 
without reproach. The footmen are 
silent in their service, unless, when 
bringing round some bottle of more 
recherché quality, they whisper the 
patronymic. They note your slightest 
movement of want, existing or satis- 
fied, and never trouble you to repeat a 
demand. No lowering spouse looks 
thunder-clouds at some awkward ex- 
hibition of the homeliness of the family 
resources ; no conscious husband 
strives to cover his wife’s discompo- 
sure by becoming prematurely and 
unnecessarily gay ; no flippant imper- 
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‘tinences pass muster; no indiscrimi- 
nate praise or censure of men, books, 
or things, no loud assertion of egotis- 
tical opinion, or egregious self-esteem 
will here meet with sympathy or 
support. Scandals past, present, 
or to come, form no part of the 
conversation: vulgar retaliation upon 
French prejudices are abstained from ; 
provincialisms or solecisms offend 
not. The conversation is, perhaps, 
never deep, but. it is seldom dull; it 
may affect, perhaps, the last fashion 
of phrases yet unvulgarized by use, 
but still its essence is the mainten- 
ance of that happy medium between 
sustained argumentation (which mo- 
nopolizes attention and induces dys- 
pepsia) and that raw violence of 
manner which, in addressing you, 
forces unqualified dissent, or compels 
to silence and reserve. As dinner 
proceeds, it flows with more and more 
_ facility and fewer interruptions; each 
has fair play ; the whole is a piece of 
concerted music, a diapason of har- 
mony, and a Solo would scarcely be 
commenced ere it was quietly put 
down. It is not conceded to any 
large dealer in anecdote, at Mr , 





s 
parties, to inflict his tiresome memory 
on reluctant audiences. Even the cé/é- 
brités do not engross attention. The 
profound thinker, from whose prolific 
wisdom society abroad may have 
drawn her largest supplies, here imi- 
tates those mighty rivers, which im- 
part only the overflowings of their 
full urns, and as they pass along, dis- 
cover not in the serenity of their sur- 
face the depth of their resources. All 
waters are equally deep to the eye, 
and like them, the mind’s depths must 
be fathomed to be known. To perfect 
the whole, a condiment to the intel- 
lectual banquet is supplied in the free- 
masonry of a liberal education, and 
all rise with improved conversational 
powers to join the ladies and contri- 
bute to their amusement. A few 
musical friends drop in, and the rest 
of the evening is passed in listening 
to what is perfect in its kind, and new 
in its quality. May many such din- 
ners be in store for us (inasmuch as 
toutes les grandes pensées viennent 
de l'estomac), and may many such 
soirées follow them! 

But, alas! all parties are not ejus- 
dem furine ! Take a specimen of ano- 
ther !— 

When a man is matrimoniously in- 











a 
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clined, let him keep his own counsel} 
and if he have already been indiscreet 
enough to speak out to a lady confi- 
dante, let him hold, suspect her offer 
of introducing him to the “ charming 
young friend” with whom she may 
have been at school. A man disposed 
to matrimony, as an expedient state, 
will go through any thing to arrive at 
it! On one of those fatal occasions, 
when introductions to all that is en- 
chanting are generously promised and 
gratefully accepted, did we find our 
way up three pair of stairs of cork- 
screw architecture, and land upon 
two or three square feet of neutral 
territory, between two exactly similar 
doors exposed to equal assault in the 
exploratory uncertainty of the guest. 
Here did we take our last draught of 
respirable air for that night! we hit 
upon the right bell, and were again 
admonished on the threshold, that we 
must be very sentimental if we would 
prosper in our undertaking ; the door 
of the exterior oven presently opened, 
and in we went. There were three 
rooms, at least there were three times 
four walls defining the limits of three 
compartments of contracted space, 
the whole of which would have made 
a respectable aviary, but would have 
been scarcely a zoological allowance 
for monkeys. These boxes, of course, 
opened and steamed into each other, 
wafting reciprocal gales of musk and 
music to the equal annoyance of the 
victims who were being black-holed 
with surprising resignation ! 

The innermost room had been ren- 
dered entirely insupportable by a stiff 
fire, which it maintained till it came 
to a natural death for want of air, on 
which desirable event the guests, who 
had been equally ready to expire, be- 
gan to show tokens of revival. This 
furnace, or engine-room, was moreover 
papered of a fiery-red, with butterflies 
and passion-flower devices for border ; 
an equally glaring carpet, covered 
every inch of the twelve by fourteen 
feet of surface on which it was extend- 
ed ; anda voluminousrug almost smok- 
ed in front of the fire-place. The rest 
of the furniture was all dwarfish, to 
correspond to the room, except a huge 
piano—an immense old broken-kneed 
Vauxhall-song affair—which quite oc- 
cupied one side of the small parallelo- 
gram, compelling the guests who were 
to applaud its achievements to the 
other, and, played on or silent, was the 
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lion of the evening. Such /arge instru- 
ments, we found, were always objects 
of respect ; some opined “ it must have 
cost a deal of money :” some stated 
that it was particularly adapted to 
sacred music—and we wished it in St 
Peter’s accordingly. Some celebrated 
finger had pronounced upon its tones 
before it had been purchased ; loud 
to be sure it was, but then it was so 
easy to open the window (bien entendu 
when the wind was not easterly) and 
disperse a portion of its vibrations. 
The chimney-piece was ornamented 
with flowers, cut out by some of the fa- 
mily,and paper pinks and muslin roses, 
on silk-twisted wire-stalks, and under 
glass bells, flanked a clock in alabaster. 
But what could our Louisa be thinking 
of, to hang up those horrible daubs, by 
her fair hand, in oils? one was ac- 
cordingly compelled, on this confes- 
sion, to say “ very pretty,” to a cer- 
tainly original sketch of Love sleeping 
on a green bank—green, indeed, but 
not exactly the right sort of green ; 
and as for the Cupid thus served up 
on chopped spinnach, he looked as 
if he were not likely ever to wake 
again. That Warrior's head, we 


have surely seen before in some fo- 


reign collection—and now that we 
recollect, it was from the top of a 
coach on Snowhill, where such a 
Saracenic head has glared on us since 
we were five years old. We believe 
he gets rouged every three or four 
years, but Louisa’s warrior will not 
require it. 

A calmer sea than that, never 
showed smooth surface of a deeper 


blue; nor did the same element ever . 


exhibit more froth below, or blacker 
sky above, than the pendant, on 
another piece of canvass covered by 
the same indefatigable young lady, 
at whose bidding quicksilver rivulets 
run out of lead-coloured lakes, snow- 
capt mountains are provided with 
green hills for footstools, inextricable 
forests of black trees, are bisected by 
a gash or wound over which a bridge 
is thrown to intimate that some geo- 
logical feature is designed, or a most 
peculiar sky is studded with birds, 
stuck immovably between heaven and 
earth—and so much for paysage, the 
fine arts, and Louisa. 

Did our sufferings, pulmonary, cu- 
taneous, or moral, terminate here? 
Oh, that Canaan of ass’s milk, a lady's 
album! with its lunatic addresses to 
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the moon, its moral exhortations to 
Lord Byron, its mawkish valedictions 
of young friends going to Cambridge, 
its lines written at sea, (and signed 
M. E. which must mean maris expers) 
or stanzas from abroad, which only 
show the writer not to have been at 
home in any thing but his Spelling- 
book !—or to crown all, its charades, 
its epigrams, its profane micrographi- 
cal curiosities—the stone tables of the 
law, or the prayer of the Redeemer 
within the circlet of a ten sous piece. 

The Album penalty exacted to the 
letter, and our civility and patience 
having outdone themselves, we thank- 
fully look up, and are prepared to re- 
sign the interesting volume into the 
hands of the fair proprietor, when 
two tall gentlemen, who had been 
obtaining but a bird’s eye view, are 
already competitors! Two long right 
arms are suddenly extended towards 
the relinquished prize: two long right 
arms are as suddenly retracted, with 
galvanised politeness on perceiving 
each other’s intentions. These were 
the active of the party, but many asilent 
guest was sitting there in mute submis- 
sion to the inscrutable decrees of fate, 
and leaden-eyed expectation of eleven 
o'clock, which was still far distant ! 
Tea came, anda third cup per man 
had been proffered and refused. The 
ill-made card-table had opened its 
sybilline leaves, and displayed to eager 
eyes its wax-bespattered thread-bare 
baize: premonitory of long whist, 
five sous points, captious trick-takers, 
women partners, and thin French 
cards. The young people, we hear, 
are expected to dance! Dance? 
what! in that cupboard, where a score 
of mice would interfere with each 
other's tails? Dance? to that horrible 
Megatherion, the grand piano? No, 
by St Vitus! No, by our innate self. 
esteem, and our instinct of self preser- 
vation. Leap, like Curtius, into that 
gulf of un-to-be-rewarded immolation, 
we neither can nor will! besides, 
could two indifferent arms do all the 
dancing duty of this preposterous 
evening? The limbs of Briareus and 
Anteeus, moved by the gallantry of a 
modern colonel of militia would be 
left at fault, and we must look for the 
lucky moment when the necessity of 
our departure can be confidentially 
whispered, together with our immense 
regret. 
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« Sir Andrew, Do not out lives donsist of the four elements? . _ ¥ 
Sir Toby. Faith, so they say; but I rather think it consists of eating and drinking ! 


Sir A 


In regarding the learned profes- 
sions, and observing the influence they 
exercise respectively over the minds 
of men, we may reasonably come to 
the conclusion, that the religious pro- 
fession exercises what we may call a 
future influence, the medical profes- 
sion a domestic influence, and the 
legal profession a public and political 
influence. It is a popular supposition, 
as vulgar as it is erroneous, that to the 
intimate connexion that must ever 
necessarily subsist between the law 
maker and the expounder of the law, to 
the great public and personal interests 
frequently confided to gentlemen of 
the long robe, as well as to the promi- 
nent position in which their avoca- 
tions place them before the eyes of 
men, this great public and political 
influence of the legal profession must 
be fairly attributable. While the 
medical profession boasts only one 
solitary representative in the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament, the mem- 
bers of the bar are represented by 
no less than fifty-six learned friends, 
be-wigged and be-gowned, ready to 
scramble from the bar to the bench, to 
fill offices simply political, and to take 
care that no law shall ever be passed 
in that House, detrimental to the inte- 
rests of the profession to which they 
have the honour to belong. In the 
Upper House, too, it is a well authen- 
ticated fact, that rather more than one- 
third of the Peerage springs from the 
successful talent of the bar; and that 
the descendants of former Chancellors 
and Lord Chief-Justices of the Court 
of King’s Bench now control, in their 
senatorial capacities, the march of re- 
volutionary destruction; and stand 
between the throne, whose legitimate 
eounsellors they are, and the ragamuf- 
fin levellers who would reduce throne 
and constitution to one chaotie mass 
of hopeless anarehy and confusion. 

Our present purpose is to correct 
the vulgar errors, that, by assigning 
eauses for the influence of the profes- 
sion of the law with which the pro- 
fession of the law has nothing. to do, 
tend materially to lower the character 
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and dignity of the members of the bars 
and by assigning the true and onl 
sources of its high and deserved diss 
tinction, to raise it still more, if that 
were possible, in the consideration and 
estimation of mankind. 

It is to the education of gentlemen 
for the profession of the advoeate, and 
to nothing else, that we are to attri. 
bute the influence he must command, 
and the eminence he must attain 
it is to the pains taken by the venerable 
seniors of the several laons of Court to 
adapt to their uninformed disciples © 
that sort of food most nutritious in 
quality, most abundant in quantity, 
and most easy of digestion—as well as 
to the appetite of the disciples them- 
selves, that the world is permitted to 
admire in so eminenta degree the over- 
whelming erudition, and-inexhaustible 
elocution, of the men who are fated 
in future times to browbeat witnesses, 
bully the bench, and badger their 
‘learned friend” on the opposite side. 

Before I enter, however, upon an 
exact detail of the system of national 
education provided for gentlemen of 
the law from time immemorial, it is 
necessary that I should briefly describe 
the seminaries in which that education 
is conveyed ; and therefore I must for 
afew moments entreat the patience of 
the non-professional reader, while I 
notice with as much brevity as the 
importance of the subject will admit, 
the several Inns of Court, or Colleges; 
as I may properly style them, of legal 
education. 

The stranger in London passing 
through Temple Bar, would hardly 
suspect that to the right and left of 
Fleet Street, lie hid, in perpetual 
murkiness, towns (for towns they are) 
exclusively appropriated to various 
grades of the legal profession, from 
the ministerial officers of the several 
eourts of law down to the seriveners; 
law stationers, and professional apple- 
women; through the several grada- 
tions of benchers, barristers, practi- 
tioners under the bar, conveyancers, 
special pleaders, solicitors, articled 
clerks, bed-women, laundresses, laws 
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yers’ clerks, portefs, gate-keepers and 
so forth. On entering one of these 
manufactories of discord, the stranger 
feels his heart grow sad within him 
he looks around, thinking that he has 
straggled into a barrack, but the uni- 
versal cobweb, muck, and dirt of the 
inhabitations speedily undeceive him. 
He wanders from court to court, from 
Jane to lane, and from alley to alley— 
he sees lights at noon-day in every 
window—the windows here not being 
intended to let in day-light—and he 
may haply observe’one of the brief- 
less amusing himself, by writing the 
word “ fee” on the two-year-old dust 
of his chamber window, with several 
notes of admiration at the end of that 
rare and curious monosyllable. He 
observes that the several sets of apart- 
ments. are approached by a common 
nuisance called a common stair, 
from which he is diverted by his 
olfactory organ, and on either side of 
the entrance to this stair, he observes 
catalogues of ‘the occupants of the 
several chambers from the cellar up- 
wards, names of gentlemen for whose 
individual occupation the present ex- 
cellent Lord Chancellor is merely 
airing the woolsack, and who intend 
to oecupy it in the order of their 
seniority! The attics he will disco- 
ver to be occupied; if he chooses to go 
high enough, by that class of society 
for whose exclusive residence Grub 
Street was formerly appropriated, but 
who reside here at present in conse- 
quence of Grub Street having been 
pulled down, as well as for the benefit 
of quiet, and a purer, not to say a 
cheaper, air—in short, for reasons pre- 
cisely similar to those which influence 
my own choice in residing in a garret. 

As he wanders up and down, his 
eye cannot fail to be attracted by a 
building having some external resem- 
blance to a church, but which is in 
fact the lecture-room or academy of 
its respective society—the windows 
being decorated with eéscutcheons, 
very much resembling in size and 
shape transparent trenchers, of illus- 
trious individuals who have greatly 
distinguished themselves in the pro- 
fessional exercises herein studiously 
observed. 

Nor, when we consider the uses to 
which the several Halls of the Inns 
ef Court are applied, can we wonder 
that they have been erected with a due 
regard to splendour of decoration, and 
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convenience of space: to-day, the 
Lord High Chancellor presides here 
in his elevated chair, dispensing the 
equity of his court to the several sui. 
tors ; to-morrow, a waiter, for greater 
convenience deposits thereiti 4 Half 
empty soup tureen, or a bundle of 
dirty knives and forks—or it may hap- 
pen that a party of half-cocked law 
students range themselves round the 
sacred seat with their bottles of wine; 
while some unholy wag is graciously 
pleased to assume the Seals for the 
nonce, and proceeds with great gra- 
vity to mimic the tone and manner of 
the keeper of the Royal conscience— 
awful profanation ! misprision of trea- 
son at the very least, if not legal sacri- 
lege itself! 

It was my fate to hear no less than 
three solemn arguments in the great 
case of Small and Attwood thus bur- 
lesqued, the parts of the eminent advo- 
cates engaged therein being sustained 
by the requisite number of loqua- 
cious scamps, and judgment delivered 
by a rakish young barrister of siz 
weeks’standing, amidst cries of “order, 
order”’—“ hear him out "—* another 
glass of wine,” while one extra-face- 
tious young lawyer gravely interrupt- 
ed the judgment of the Chancellor, 
amid shrieks of laughter, to request 
that His Lordship would have the 
goodness to cut his judgment as short 
as possible, because a gentleman 
within the bar was anxious to favour 
the company with a song! ! 

It is not my intention to dilate 
upon the judicial functions exercised 
in the several halls of the several Inns 
of Court, they being merely occasional, 
and subordinate to the great gastrono- 
mic purposes of professional educa- 
cation for which these hospitable 
seminaries were first erected, and 
a they still continue faithfully to 

ulfil. 

The profession of the law is emi- 
nently a gastronomic profession: it is 
not, therefore, surprising that it should 
have become the profession that it is, 
and have expanded into a plethori¢ 
and almost apoplectic robustness. 
The judges are feasted by the mayors 
of cities and boroughs, a particular 
banquet being peculiarly appropriated 
to them by the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, in the Egyptian Hall; they are 
banqueted as well by the nobility o 
their several circuits—the members af 
the bar have general invitations to the 
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assizes, balls, and suppers; and mess 
on circuit very socially together,— 
while in town the terms are worthily 
opened by a breakfast to the judges 
and Queen’s Counsel—legal as well 
as military battles being contested 
more hotly upon a full than on an 
empty stomach. 

But this is a small portion, very 
small indeed, of the gastronomic 
powers of the law. 

In his respective hall, the youth- 
ful aspirant for barristerial honours 
eats, year after year, his impatient 
way to the bar, exactly as an active 
rat fixes his persevering tusks in one 
side of an old cheshire, and never 
leaves off until he goes right through 
it, poking his proboscis through the 
rind on the other side. In their 
respective halls, barristers, in like 
manner, eat their tedious way to a 
colonial judgeship, or attorney-gene- 
ralship of the Cannibal Islands, a re- 
vising barristership, a commissioner- 
ship of any thing—or secretaryship, 
or under secretaryship of any thing 
else, or in short, whatever they can by 
any possibility lay their hands on. 

In their respective halls, too, of 
which they may be considered the 
licensed victuallers, and whose trea- 
surer for the time being is a sort of 
principal waiter, the venerable bench- 
ers, defended by a screen from the 
intrusive gaze of the inferior cormo- 
rants, devour their rations of victuals 
and wine in all the dignity of learned 
leisure and professional elevation. 
While the students eat heartily, and 
the barristers hopefully, the benchers, 
more experienced in the vanity of 
human wishes, handle their napkins 
with the gravity that becomes their 
years and station ; while through the 
body of the hall resounds the profes- 
sional badinage, the execrable pun, or 
the fifty times told joke, from the table 
of the benchers not a sound more ar- 
ticulate is heard than a low and plea- 
sing murmur of conflicting glasses, 
and a silver sound of forks harmonious- 
ly jingliig in the plate basket. 

The profession of the law is, more 
strictly than any other, a profession of 
etiquette. 

Not only are the several grades of 
devourers, or unproductive consumers, 
as Ricardo calls them, strictly severed 
by position in the hall, the students 
occupying the body of the apartment, 
the barristers the cross tables at the 
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top, and the benchers the elevated plat- 
form, or dais, at the upper extremity of 
the hall; but the good things to be 
devoured are apportioned to the dif. 
ferent classes of dignitaries, with an 
attention to professional precedence 
and standing, hardly less rigorous than 
that observable on board a seventy- 
four, where the midshipmen dine in 
the cock-pit, the lieutenants in the 
ward-room, the captain in the gun- 
room, and the boatswain and other 
petty officers the Lord knows where, 
Like every thing else in this laborious 
and difficult world, the law is up-hill 
work ; and it is lucky for the students 
that they commence their education 
in the flower of their youth, with the 
appetite of cormorants and the diges- 
tion of an ostrich ; otherwise they 
never could eat their way for four or 
five tedious years through intermin- © 
ably recurring legs of tough mutton 
(roasted) and bottles of liquid fire, by 
courtesy called wine, and consumed 
under the name of port. 

By degrees, however, a good diges- 
tion, sharp teeth, and indefatigable 
perseverance, will effect wonders: in 
ten or twelve years’ time, the student, 
now a barrister-at-law, attains to the 
dignity of a silver fork and a morsel 
of cheese, subscribed for by the mem- 
bers of the bar, who lay their learned 
heads together for that purpose, and 
from which the unhappy students are 
still, being considered merely infants 
in law, precluded from the privilege 
to subscribe. ‘Twenty years’ standing, 
by which time the learned gentleman, 
if he has discharged his duty to his 
stomach and his profession, will have 
lost all his teeth, and wear a head as 
grey as a badger, entitles him toa full 
pint of the execrable port, and a mor- 
sel of cheese, at the benchers’ expense, 
as also a cucumber in the summer 
season, so that he may now be said to 
have arrived at the highest dignities, 
short of the attorney and solicitor- 
generalships, of the bar; and is regard. 
ed, as he slices his cucumber, with 
longing, lingering eyes and watering 
mouths, by the mob of students in the 
hall, who have a quarter of a century 
before them ere they are fated to ar- 
rive at the dignity of the coif and 
cucumber ! 

The benchers, as may be supposed, 
taking their dinners within the bar, 
like the landlords of other inns, are by- 
no means so restricted in the quality. 
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body of the Hall. We are enabled to 
state, on the highest authority, that 
these dignitaries study two courses 
daily, including all the delicacies of 
the season, with a dessert of corre- 
sponding magnificence; and are accus- 
tomed to refresh their legal fauces 
after the professional fatigues of the 
day, with wines of all the recognised 
vintages, and of every possible va- 
riety. 

Thus wisely and well, the attentive 
reader will observe, is every step of 
professional elevation, every gradation 
from the lowest to the highest digni- 
ties of the law, marked by a change 
of diet—a promotion, as it were, in the 
bill of fare, ascending, as I have said, 
from impregnable mutton. and exe- 
crable port, to the ambrosia of turtle 
and venison, and the nectar of spark- 
ling champagne. 

Let the hypothetical reader suppose 
what is, indeed, the only supposable 
ease, that Mr Timothy T wo-to-one, the 
opulent pawnbroker of Holborn bars, 
having made oneson asurgeon, another 
an attorney, a third a clergyman, is 
lost in doubt as to the occupation to be 
provided for the fourth and youngest 
hope of the family of Two-to-one. 
Many people wonder, indeed, that one 
of the sons is not to be brought up to 
the pawnbroking line, with such a 
splendid business to step into when old 
T'wo-to-one is changed into a cheru- 
bim—lI say people wonder ; but Tet mé 
take the liberty of asking people what 
is itto them? You may be surprised 
yourself, that none of the young Two- 
to-ones is to succeed old ‘T'wo-to-one ; 
let me take the liberty of asking what’s 
that to you? The fact is, inquisitive 
reader, old Two-to-one bas made so 
much money that he is obliged to bring 
his money to the Bank in a coal-scuttle, 
and Mrs Two-to-one having been, at 
a less propitious period of her life, 
under-housekeeper in a gentleman’s 
family, the pair have come to the re- 
solution of performing a miracle, by 
metamorphosing pawnbrokers’ whelps 
into real genuinethoroughbred gentle- 
men, cost what it will—or as old Two- 

to-one, in all the pride of a bloated 
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pocket, observes, slapping his corpu- 
lent thigh, “the genteel thing for 
Two-to-one, and never mind the exe 
pense!” Accordingly, one day at 
dinner in the back shop of old Two- 
to-one in Holborn bars, Frederick- 
William, the as yet unappropriated 
offspring of “ my uncle,” having soli- 
cited for the fourth time some more 
‘6 toad in the hole,”* the amazed mother 
of the voracious son of ‘* my uncle”’ 
thus addresses the ravenous Frederick- 
William. 

“* Crikey, Fred! I’m afeared of yer 
brustin’ yerself. Don’t give him no 
more—d'ye hear, Timmy, dear ?” 

“I say, mother, don’t be a-comin it 
so werry strong. I arn’t had more 
nor a pound and a half or so of wittels, 
father lays the pudding on so werry 
thick,” was the dissatisfied reply of 
Frederick- William, holding out his 
plate for more. 

«* Blowed if I doesn’t think yer'’d 
make a good lawryer, Fred, yer tucks 
in sich a reggler blow-out!” was the 
sage remark of the father of the Two- 
to-ones. 

“ Blest if he wouldn’t eat his wig!” 
remarked the eldest hope of the Two- 
to-ones, who, by virtue of his seniority, 
thought he had a right to be extra fa- 
cetious. 

‘“* Or a child out of the small-pox,” 
observed the surgeon. 

‘«* Ora man on horseback,” said the 
attorney. 

“ Or a mystified monkey, stuffed 
with straw,” resumed the elder Two- 
to-one. 

“ Or a physic of fish-hooks, 
marked the surgeon. 

‘* Or the sunny side of a donkey,” 
echoed the attorney, determined not 
to be outdone by his brethren. 

“ Or a hackney coachman stuffed 
with twelvepenny nails,” reiterated 
the elder Two-to-one, amid the laugh- 
ter of the whole family. 

‘¢ Or a barbecued wild cat with”— 
here the current of the surgeon’s wit 
was diverted into the ocean of business, 
by the irruption of an apparition of 
the pawnbroker’s boy, in slippers and 
shirt, with a smoothing-iron in his 
hand, which, duly presenting to Mr 
Two-to-one— 


” 


re- 
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Beef-steaks laid in a pie-dish on a substratum of batter-pudding 
and sent o the baker’s—a Cockney eatable of great and deserved celebrity. 
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*¢ Here's a gal in the shop what 
wants to spout that 'ere flat-iron,” ob- 
served the juvenile apparition. 

«¢ How much onit?” enquired “‘ my 
uncle,” scrutinizing the flat-iron with 
profound attention, and shaking it 
well, to see if the handle was loose. 

«* A tanner,” said the ghostling in 

reply. 
“ Half a tizzy,” said Mrs Two-to- 
one, indicating in her peculiar phrase- 
ology that the gal might receive one 
fourth of her demand, or threepence 
instead of a shilling, on the security 
of her flat-iron. 

*‘ Bundle, Freddy, and make out 
the gal’s ticket,” observed the father of 
that young gentleman, who, after seve- 
ral unsuccessful efforts, got off his 
chair at last, snorting like a walrus, 
and bundled into the front shop in 
obedience to the paternal injunction. 

«“‘ I knows this ’ere flat-iron this 
four year,” observed “ my uncle,” 
taking up his old acquaintance ; ‘ the 
old gal as owns it gets a livin’ by 
washin’ o’ sodgers’ shirts, and spouts 
this ’ere harticle venhever them seven 
brats what she’s got begins at her for 
bread. She’s always werry bad off ven 
she spouts her flat-iron.” 


** That’s vy I cuts her down to 
threepence, deary,” interrupted Mrs 
Two-to-one, with a wink at her better 


half. ‘* I knows as how she ean’t get 
herlivin’ without that ere, se the littler 
she gets she comes the oftener.” 

« Right, dueky,” -remarked my 
uncle” approvingly; ‘ the interest’s 
the same, you knows, for a month or 
a day—so we screws it out of the old 
dust all the oftener.” 

“Ve arn't turned less nor five 
bob on that there harticle, I'm sure, 
this blessed ‘ear since Genewerry,” 
Observed Mrs Two-to-one. 

«No, I’m sartin sure we arn't,” 
assented Mrs Two-to-one’s better 
half. 

*«* Let—me—see,” calculated Mrs 
Two-to-one, putting her fingers in an 
arithmetical position—* tvice a-veek 
up our spout and tvice a-veek down 
our spout—two browns a-veeck rege 
gler—very well—how many veeks in 
yer ear?—Eh! Timmy?” 

“‘ Fifty—let me scrateh—I knows 
it’s fifty-summut, but vether its fifty- 
threer or fifty-seven, blow me tight if 
I knows— Yer had as good ax Freddy” 
—insinuated Mr Timothy Two-to. 
one, 
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** Never mind,” carelessly replied 


_the lady—“ fifty-threer or fifty-seven, 


it’s no great differ; but I says agin, 
we arn't turned less nor four bob 
and a joey on that there hiron since 
Genewerry ”—concluded the lady of 
‘‘my uncle,” taking down her digits 
and abandoning her calculation @ Ja 
Pestalozzi. 

While Frederick- William was mak- 
ing out the gal’s ticket for the flat-iron 
in the front shop, the thought flashed 
like lightning through the mind of 
‘my uncle,” that Frederick- William 
would make a splendid Lord High 
Chancellor of England ; and, as it was 
considered in these our days, though 
by no means indispensably necessary 
in the olden time, that that function. 
ary should previously be called to the 
bar, it was inwardly resolved by the 
father of the Two-to-ones that Frede- 
rick- William should, with all imagin- 
able speed, be qualified, by a call to 
the bar, for the honourable and influ- 
ential station of the woolsack. In his 
cogitations upon this subject, it never 
entered the old usurer’s head to en- 
quire, whether his son was fit for the 
profession of the law—whether he 
would like the profession of the law— 
or whether he would have the remot- 
est glimmering of success at the pro- 
fession of the law ; all that he thought 
upon the subject was, that it would 
be a fine thing for him to be able to 
see Fred the lawyer’s speeches re« 
ported in the newspapers, and to be 
able to get so many franks when 
Freddy would be in the House of 
Lords doing a snug business as Lord 
High Chancellor. 

I am the less surprised at the selfish 
turn which the ambitious cogitations 
of the veteran pawnbroker took upon 
this occasion, inasmuch as nine out of 
every ten elderly gentlemen whose 
sons suck their thumbs like young 
bears in the purlieus of the Temple 
and Westminster Hall, with grey 
mares’ tails (not paid for) stuck upon 
the outsides of their heads, have been 
brought -to this deplorable condition 
by a train of reflection precisely simi- 
lar in selfishness and folly to the train 
of reflection that dictated the final de- 
termination of “my uncle.” This 


‘final determination, which was nothing 


less than the elevation of son Freddy 
to the woolsack, was communicated 
to Mrs Two-to-one that very identi- 
cal night in bed, where the old couple 
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laid their noses together and settled 
the matter to their mutual satisfaction, 
Mrs Two-to-one confirming by her 
approval the resolution of her spouse, 
for several reasons replete with mater- 
nal wisdom and affection, but especi- 
ally because it would vex old Balis, the 


other rich pawnbroker of Holborn: 


bars, who had purchased a commission 
in a marching regiment for his son, 
Mr Fitzstephen-Augustus Balls, and 
whose Aodious daughters, as Miss Se- 
raphina Two-to-one called them, were 
perpetually handing round Holborn 
bars bundles of perfumed letters re- 
ceived by them from their brother 
Haugustus the hofficer! It would 
cut their livers out,’ Mrs Two-to-one 
classically remarked, “ to think that 
my son Freddy is for to come for to 
go to be a barrystir at the lawr, and 
for to sit on the Lord Chaneellor’s 
woolpack without never payin’ a six- 
pence, as his mother had for to pay— 
bless him! Vell, Timmy dear, who'd 
a ever a thort it that our Fred would 
acum to sichin a’igh sitivation; and as 
for them hodious Ballses over the way, 
what takes'in stolen goods or any 
think, for my part, I must have my 
say out—I can’t a bear ’em!’’ How 
much more Mrs Two-to-one might 
have said upon the subject of her son 
Freddy, the odious Ballses, or the 
honourable profession of the law, it is 
utterly impossible for me to say ; her 
oration being suspended for that 
evening by the involuntary perform- 
ance of a solo on his natural trombone 
by her lord and master, which indi- 
cated that gentlemen’s utter unconsci- 
ousness of all that his better-half had 
been talking about for the last three 
quarters of an hour. 

The peripatetic reader will have the 
politeness to walk with Mr Frederick- 
William Two-to-one and myself down 
Holborn into Chancery Lane, and 
thence turning to the right under a 
Gothic gateway to the Steward’s office 
in Lincoln’s Inn, where Mr Two-to- 
one has finally decided to enter his 
name, on purpose to commencing the 
gastronomic course of study, for which, 
as we have seen, by his performances 
upon the “ toad in the hole,” that 
young gentleman was so admirably 
qualified. The Temple was at first 
selected as the Inn which was to have 
the honour of employing its cooks in 
the service of young Two-to-one; 
but it being happily ascertained from 
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one of the waiters at Lincoln’s Inn, 
who was a friend of the family, that 
the dinners were more plentiful, and 
the wine twice as strong there as at 
the Temple, the destination of the 
youthful aspirant was immediately 
changed, with the full approbation 
and consent of the pawnbroker and 
his, wife, who wisely observed that 
their son “ could tuck in a pretty good 
lot, and they saw no reason in life 
why they should not have full value 
for their money.” 

As the usual preliminary to being 
admitted a regular customer of the 
great eating-house of Lincoln's Inn, 
all aspirants for that high honour are 
required to produce to the Steward of 
the Inn a medical certificate of their 
digestive powers, the form whereof, 
for the use and benefit of all future 
applicants, I hereafter insert :— 

‘“‘ We, the undersigned, having duly 
and solemnly examined Mr Frederick« 
William Two-to-one on two several 
occasions, the examination of the first 
day being confined to roast pork and 
pickled salmon, that of the second ta 
baked mackerel and fried liver with 
bacon, do certify, under our several 
hands and: wafers, that Mr Frederick 
William Two-to-one is in full posses« 
sion of his digestive powers, and a 
proper person to be admitted of this 
Inn, for the purpose of guttling his 
way to the bar. 

(Signed) 
“A. B., M.D., 
«C. D., M.R.C.S., 
«KE. F., M.A.C., 


L.S. 
L.S. 
L.S. 


If the candidate for admission haps. 
pens to be in possession of a testimo- 
nial from Cartwright the dentist as to 
the condition of his teeth, more espe- 
cially the incisors and molars, he will 
not be a whit the worse for it. 

The next little matter to be attended 
to in the Steward’s office is to give 
security for the victuals and drink that 
you are expected to devour, or what 
Doctor O Toole very emphatically 
calls the *: ating and the drinking ;” 
and this was done in the case of young 
Two-to-one, as in every other casey 
by the deposit of a hundred pounds 
—I should rather say by the sacrifice 
of one hundred pounds, because, al« 
though at the time of payment it is 
called a deposit, it becomes, in the 
course of the “ ating and drinking,” a 
lien in the hands of the Benchers, and 








is generally taken out by the young 
lawyer in grub. The Benchers very 
naturally look for this security, know- 
ing that if they were to find roast legs 
of impregnable mutton and bottles of 
red-hot port on their own responsibi- 
lity, the whole town would hasten to 
the Inn to do them honour, and all 
London become but one gigantic law- 
yer. Accordingly, for fear of acci- 
dents, and lest the young student 
should drop off inan apoplexy, orchoke 
himself with the back-bone of a baked 
mackerel, as often happens, care is 
taken that the parents, friends, or 
guardians of the youth shall be made 
responsible for the damage—so that 
at the present time Lincoln’s Inn is 
the only eating-house in London where 
the customers pay in advance. 
Formerly there was no further check 
upon the students than their own ho- 
nour, and the consequence was the Inn 
became impoverished, and the Bench- 
ers began to talk of surrendering en 
masse for the purpose of taking the 
benefit of the insolvent act, the im- 
mortal oyster-eater (Dando) and se- 
veral other gentlemen of his descrip- 
tion, having become members of the 
Inn, and carrying all before them. 
The present system, however, saved 
the Inn from total ruin, and by en- 
hancing the price of admission, swells 
the number of candidates panting to 
be admitted ; for you will not fail to 
observe, that in this country, if you 
make ‘admission any where difficult, 
and give out that the entertainment is 
considered vastly genteel,‘ you will 
have all the men canvassing, and all 
the women pulling caps for tickets, 
though the spectacle be a pas de deux 
of dancing-dogs, the erudition of the 
learned pig, or the vagaries of the 
comical donkey! This is the reason 
why all the unappropriated young 
geutlemen and sons of pawnbrokers 
flock to Lincoln’s Inn, and this it was 
that brought thither Master Frederick- 
William Two-to-one. 
- The preliminaries being now ar- 
ranged satisfactorily, and security 
given in the usual form that all the 
grub to be eaten would be paid for, 
the pawnbroker returned to Holborn 
bars with such elation of countenance 
and agility of step, that it would have 
cut the liver out of old Balls, the rival 
pawnbroker, to have seen him, al- 
though he did go home just one hun- 
dred and fifty odd pounds (the fifty odd 
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pounds being for stamp duties and fees) 


oorer than he left it. Master Fre- 
derick- William, in the mean time, took 
an airing in Lincoln’s Inn gardens, 
among the little nursery boysand girls, 
to whose almost exclusive use that spa- 
cious enclosure is appropriated, throw- 
ing, at intervals, longing lingering 
glances at the dining-hall clock, and 
sharpening the edge of his appetite by 
a succession of turns on the noble ter- 
race that overlooks Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, as if equally impressed with his 
venerable father of the propriety of 
having value for his money ! 
As the hour of half: past four draws 
nigh, the gardens gradually fill with 
enthusiastic students eager forthe fray, 
and all eyes are directed towards the 
tardy clock, that, having no appetite of 
its own tosatisfy, seems determined not 
to hurry Phoebus’ cattle to satisfy the 
appetites of others, but slowly and se 
dately ‘* walks its lonely round” of the 
dial-plate with a most provoking gra- 
vity of motion. Aloud noise now at- 
tracts the attention of Master Frede- 
rick- William Two-to-one, and, direct- 
ing his steps to the great door of the 
dining hall, whence the noise is heard to 
proceed, he observes a mob of students 
gathered round, jostling, hustling, and 
kicking one another's shins, with all 
the pertinacity of professional ambi- 
tion—but all in vain; for the two or 
three interior strata of the mob, being 
composed of hungry broad-shouldered 
Irish students, foil the more remote 
aspirants in every effort to approach 
the door, the Hibernians holding on by 
the doorposts, manfully kicking the 
door, and determined, apparently by 
their energetic agitation, to insist on 
“¢ Justice to Ireland.” The mob ga- 
thers imperceptibly, and blocks up the 
public thoroughfare —the hustling, 
jostling, and swaying to and fro of 
contending portions of the crowd, be- 
comes more and more energetic—the 
Milesians at the door are evidently 
kicking the panels in—a magistrate, 
who happens to be passing, runs home 
for the Riot Act, and a posse of the new 
police arrives to act as an army of ob- 
servation. Suddenly, within the gate 
a grateful sound, as of the withdrawal 
of bolts, is heard—the swaying to and 
fro, the hustling and the jostling, are 
all exchanged for an uniform forward 
pressure—the Milesians are on the gui 
vive—the doors open—the rush, fully 
equal to that of the pit-door at Drury 
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Lane on a command night, tumbles in, 
upsetting the unfortunate porter who 
opens the gate, the old woman who 
serves the students with gowns, and 
two or three rash under-waiters who 
happen to be lingering near the spot 
—the hall is filled in the twinkling of 
a bed-post! And now an internal 
scene of confusion is being enacted in 
taking places; that operation being 
performed, by seizing upon as many 
plates as you can lay hold of with 
your fingers, toes, or teeth, and turn- 


ing them bottom upwards, by which. 


you acquire the right of next presen- 
tation to all such places so secured, 
for as many of the mob of your ac- 
quaintance as may happen to come 
late, and also have the pleasure of ob- 
serving gentlemen of decency and feel- 
ing, who do not appertain to the mob, 
retire from the hall, unable to procure 
places in consequence of your success- 
ful monopoly. It wants now but a 
quarter to five; and the barristers of 
twenty years’ standing, who have ar- 
rived at the dignity of the cucumber, 
come dropping iu, one after another, 
and proceed with becoming gravity to 
the upper end of the hall, where they 
begin to open oysters, throwing away 
the shells to the right and left, after 
eating the fish with judicial impartial- 
ity. It is five o’clock—the mob of 
students are all decorated with gowns 
—the barristers all radiant in their 
patent wigs—the talking is fearful, 
and the opening of oysters proceeds 
with alarming velocity—there cannot 
at this moment be fewer than fifteen 
hundred embryoLord High Chancellors 
inthehall. Suddenlya gentleman-usher 
appears at the upper extremity of the 
hall, and proclaims with a loud voice— 
‘* BencHERS, GENTLEMEN—BENCHERS, 
GENTLEMEN—IF you PLEASE.” A 
crimson curtain is now withdrawn, and 
in single file a long array of elderly 
apoplectic gentlemen, with faces as 


crimson as the curtain itself, enter the . 


apartment, and bowing profoundly 
as they pass to the barristers and 
students, who bow profoundly to the 
Benchers in return, pass on to their 
places at the table allotted to them, 
where they seat themselves, not in the 


order of professional rank, but by se- 


niority, as Benchers of the Inn. The 
chaplain, or reader of the Inn, now 
leaves thetable of the barristers, where 
his place is, and, going to the top of 
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the table of the Benchers, remains 
there, while three solemn knocks with 
a hammer, after the fashion of the 
Cock-Lane ghost, announce his pre- 
sence. Grace is said with becoming 
solemnity ; and it is proper to remark, 
that grace is pronounced by the pre- 
sent reader in a tone and manner that 
give to this usually unimportant cere- 
mony an air, if not devotional, at least 
reverend and impressive. Loud isthe 
noise of the company, one and all re- 
suming their places—tremendous the 
clangour of knives, forks, and spoons 
—the serious professional business of 


-the day may be truly said to have 


commenced—here at least there are 
none briefless—all are engaged in the 
cause—and every learned gentleman 
confronts his equally learned friend on 
the opposite side. 

While the profession is thus worth- 
ily employed, let the disinterested 
reader walk with me through the vener- 
able dome, and regard the several ob- 
jects of attraction therein contained, 
which the noise and racket preventme 
pointing out. At the top of the hall, 
exactly over thecentre of theBenchers’ 
table, which extends crosswise from 
east to west, is the Chancellor's chair 
—that chair to which the ambition of 
every eater and drinker within the 
body of the hall is laudably directed. 
Over this post of honour is placed, 
curiously enough, the escutcheon ofa 
man who occupied it once, and is by no 
means likely to occupy it once again— 
the egotistical, physico-theological, 
melo-dramatical, Tomkinso-political, 
bombasto-logical schoolmaster— 


*¢ As peevish, tart, and splenetic, 
As dog distract or monkey sick.” 


To the right of the schoolmaster is 
placed the armorial ensign of that up- 
right judge and excellent man, Lord 
Denman ; to the right of this the es- 
cutcheon of the Lord Lyndhurst ; and 
to the left of the Chancellor's chair are 
emblazoned the family arms of the Vice- 
Chancellor Sir Lancelot Shadwell, of 
the present Lord High Chancellor 
(Cottenham), and of that able and 
learned Parliamentary Jawyer, the 
Right Honourable Charles Watkin 
Williams Wynn. 

Immediately over these arises a ca- 
nopy of fretted oak, curiously carved, 
and worthily sustaining an admirable 
picture of Paul before Festus, from 
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the pencil of the inimitable Hogarth, 
who, to the honour of the Benchers be 
it spoken, was invited by them to din- 
ner on the occasion of this picture 
being raised to its present elevation— 
the only instance on record, I believe, 
of a gentleman of another profession 
than the law being the guest of the 
Benchers, if we except Canning the 
statesman, King Charles the Second, 
James Duke of York, and Killigrew 
the joker, who were jointly and seve- 
rally entertained at the expense of 
this Inn. This great but little-known 
work of a very great man, is perhaps 
the noblest ornament of the hall, unless 
the admirers of the sister art of seulp- 
ture are disposed to prefer to it the 
statue of Erskine, which embellishes 
the further extremity of the room, and 
which gives a lively idea not only of 
the features, but of the fire, of that 
splendid speaker. Round the hall, in 
various panels of the wainscoting 
wherewith it is encircled, are embla- 
zoned the bearings, and inscribed the 
names, of distinguished members of 
the Inn, from the earliest periods to 
the present time, among which will be 
found the talented founders of many 
of our now most aristocratic families 
in the land, many of our greatest 
judges, and, though last not least, the 
names of Perceval and Pitt. A lofty 
oaken screen, grotesquely carved, en- 
closes the hall at the lower end, and 
contains, within recessed panels, the 
royal arms, subscribed with the ini- 
tials C. R., together with the escutch- 
eons of the distinguished, witty, and 
jocular persons who formed the royal 
party on the occasion above referred 
to, a minute account of ail the ceremo- 
nies attendant upon which I would 
here feel it my duty to bestow upon 
the patient reader, if I did not consider 
that the spectacle of the then Benchers 
of the Honourable Society of Lincoln's 
Inn, crawling upon their knees before 
their royal and jocular guests, and the 
honourable treasurer presenting, upon 
his marrow-bones, a basin and towel, 
with other base and disgusting pros- 
trations then and there enacted, would 
rather redound to the dishonour of the 
Inn than to its credit, and so defeat the 
only end I have in view in this enquiry ; 
to wit, the honour and glory of the 
law, and of all and singular the hon- 
ourable members of that most honour- 
able, not to say useful, profession. 
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The reader will by this time, no 
doubt, have observed that the hall of 
Lincoln’s Inn is, to use the phrase of 
the proprietor of the Spread Eagle in 
the City Road, an eating-room of “ the 
nattiest magnificence and genteelest 


splendour,”’ every way worthy of the 
astonishing amount of “ating and of 
drinking” that is enacted within its 
hallowed walls. It is not the walls— 
it is not the roof—though the roof, let 
me observe, in spite of its dirty little 
lantern that lets in any thing but light, 
is a fine thing in its way—it is not its 
emblazoned windows, with their dim 
religious light, nor its oaken panels 
inscribed with the names of learned 
lawyers and lucky dogs, who got on 
because their fathers got on before 
them—nor its splendid statue of Lord 
Erskine, nor the still more splendid 
picture of Paul before Festus—it is 
not these that raise my mind to a sort 
of reverential, awe-struck, elevated- 
subdued, how came-you-so, come- 
tumble-me feeling, with which I am 
ever.oppressed, pzrticularly after din- 
ner, in the venerable hall—it is the 
association of ideas—the identifications 
of the place with the important pur- 
pose to which the place is applied— 
the mingling of the pleasures of me- 
mory with the pleasures of hope—of 
the remembrances of the eating and 
drinking past, with the prospects of the 
eating and drinking to come—this it is 
that makes the hall of Lincoln’s Inn 
classic ground, that confers upon it all 
its real dignity and all its indisputable 
glory. When left alone with a heel- 
tap of the red-hot port in the deserted 
hall (for I generally sit the profession 
out, having, to tell the honest truth, 
nothing better to do), imagination 
usurps the throne of reason, and fills 
with her gay but ephemeral creations 
the over-heated brain; roast legs and 
shoulders of mutton dance fantastically 
through the hall; fried soles, with 
shrimp-sauce, swim in mid-air; and 
the ornaments of the concave ceiling 
represent so many pigeon-pies. 


*¢ Is this a mackerel that I sce before me?” 


It must be so—a live baked mackerel, 
and on its fins and gills are gouts of— 
parsley and butter.— Beg pardon, 
sir, but ’tis time to shut up the hall!” 
observes an odious waiter, rousing me 
from a delicious reverie ; so, starting 
up, I stare the waiter in the face, 
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throw myself into a theatrical attitude, 
rub both eyes with both thumbs (as 


they do at Drury Lane), and, exclaim- 
ing with a wave of my dexter mawley, 


*¢ 'Tis no such thing !” 


whip off my gown, throw my wig at 
the astounded waiter, and cut like fury 
out of the deserted hall. 

Deserted, did I say? Worshipful 
reader, I plead guilty, and request you 
will do me the favour to fine me five 
shillings for being drunk. The hall, 
so far from being deserted, is as full as 
a tick—tremendous the clangour of 
knife, fork, and spoon—the tingling of 
glasses is musical. The loud and con- 
tinual buzz, every body talking and 
nobody listening, is as the noise of 
rushing waters afar off. Now and 
then a loud uproarious laugh—not the 
loud laugh that speaks the vacant 
mind—butthatsort of delighted chuckle 
that issues from the gills of a crammed 
turkey, rises high above the intermin- 
able clatter, like the break of the tenth 
wave on an Atlantic shore. As the 
dinner approaches to completion, and 
the guests to repletion, the clatter be- 
comes more clattering, the laughter be- 
comes louder and more robustious—the 
gathering of the clans—plates, dishes, 
knives, forks, and spoons—the rush of 
waiters hurrying with velocipede ve- 
locity in opposite directions, gulping 
the heel-taps at full speed—the jing- 
ling of beer-glasses upon trays—the 


rattle of knife-boxes, crammed, like 


those that used their contents, to suffo- 
cation, make altogether a veritable 
confusion of noises, articulate and in- 
articulate—a confusion that Babel 
could not hold a candle to; for, if it 
did, the confusion would put it out! 
How exciting is the noble emulation 
of generous youth,. contending thus, 
not for fame, fortune, a mistress, a 
place, a pension, or any of those low 
and vulgar-incentives to ordinary am- 
bition—no—but for that one great, 
one indispensable, one all-absorbing 
and paramount necessity—the neces- 
sity that keeps the peasant to his spade, 
the tar to his tiller, the waggoner to 
his team, the miner to his pit, the dog 
to his truck, the donkey to his cart, the 
sweep to his chimney-top, and me to 
my pen—the necessity of having, at 
least once in the four-and-twenty hours, 
a bellyful ! 

How exciting, I say, is all this pro- 


fessional eating and drinking; but, 
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alas, how transient is the excitement! 
The eating soon is over; for, as men 
eat in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, unless they 
were created on the principle of cer- 
tain molluscous animals, in whom 
the stomach and the whole body are 
only one and the same thing, how the 
devil do you think it could be other- 
wise? The eating is soon, too soon, 
over—the things to be eaten are all 
eaten up—and as for the drinking, 
that is come and gone like a flash of 
lightning. The fifth butler has put 
the decanter on the table—the decan- 
ter was full a second ago, and it is now 
as empty and as fragrant as Nor- 
manby’s head ; and as for the wine— 
did 1 say wine——* fuit vinum” 








‘“’ Tis like the snow-flakes on the river, 


A moment wine, then gone for ever,” 


with hardly the ceremony of “ wine 
with you,”—a ceremony that is per- 
formed in Lincoln’s Inn Hall with an 
air of vulgar hauteur, and a sulky 
affectation of gentility, that changes 
the red-hut port from blazes to vine- 
gar! I say nothing of the quality of 
the wine, if wine that can properly be 
called which is an admixture of bad 
brandy, logwood water, and tincture 
of kino, fifty per cent over proof, and 
certainly liable to the brandy duty ; 
I say nothing of this, because 1 like 
my wine to be stiff if it be scanty; 
and for the benefit of Johnny-Raws, 
whose throats are unseasoned to swal- 
Jowing of liquid fire, there is a pump 
(gratis) with an iron ladle attached, 
in the Inn-yard ; but, good Lord, sirs! 
the quantity—that’s the thing makes 
me cry murder—nor am [ at all sur- 
prised that, on the evening of the day 
made memorable by the coronation 
of our gracious Queen, when the 
Benchers 
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out of their great bounty, 
Built a bridge at the expense of the 
county ;” 


or, what is the same thing, gave the 
students a feed out of the funds of the 
Inn, —a certain profane wag, who 
shall be nameless, when giving out a 
verse of the National Anthem, which 
he was solicited to lead in a solo, took 
that opportunity of stating our griev- 
ances as to the modicum of port, in 
manner and form following—that is 
to say— 


‘¢ Happy and glorious— 
Three half-pints among four of us, 
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Heaven send no more of us, 
God save the Queen |” 


which ridiculous perversion otf the 
author's meaning was received with 
a full chorus, amid tremendous shouts 
of Jaughter and applause. 

The wine, however, is gone—the 
reckoning has been drunk out—and 
the several messes, depositing their 
wigs and gowns, look wistfully at a 
table-spoonful of the ruddy port that 
clings affectionately to the bottom of 
the decanter, but dare not taste it, 
considering that it would be considered 
ungenteel; so with great reluctance 
they ‘ homewards then take off their 
several way,” leaving the table-spoon- 
ful of port to the expectant waiter, 
who has already swallowed it three or 
four times in the agony of a thirsty 
imagination. 

As the several messes retire from 
the hall, they have to shoulder in the 
progress of their exit a hungry mob 
armed with platters, trenchers, baking- 
dishes, jugs and mugs, coming to the 
auction ; and it now becomes my duty 
to direct the attention of the bargain- 
hunting reader to the circumstances 
attendant upon the ceremony of the 
auction, which at this very moment, 
like the performances at Greenwich 
fair, “‘ is a-going hexactly to begin.” 

Around the.doors of all the dining- 
houses, eating-houses, and guttling- 
houses of this vast metropolis, from 
the highly respectable boiled-beef 
house in the Old Bailey, down to the 
cheap and nasty “ dead-meat shop” in 
Rupert Street, about six or seven 
o'clock in the evening may be obser- 
ved a lean and hungry mob of draggle- 
tailed women, the wives, daughters, 
and dependants of artisans as lean 
and hungry as themselves, in waiting 
to purchase the bits, scraps, and re- 
mainders of victual, saving and except 
such as are reserved for the mock 
turtle of the following day, together 
with all the plate-washings and dish- 
scrapings of the establishment, which 
disposes of them to these poor people 
for something about double their in- 
trinsic value ; if, indeed, the leavings 
of the shabby-genteels who take out 
their tenpenny ration at such places, 
can be truly said to bear any intrinsic 
value. Lincoln’s Inn is no exception 
to eating-houses in any other part of 
the town; the only difference being, 
that at the regular “dead-meat shops” 
the auction is deferred until the busi« 





the Hall. There, in asort of bar cut 
off from the body of the Hall, presides 
a young lady of very prepossessing 
appearance, a greasy. bib tucked under 
her chin, who is understood to be the 
daughter of the head cook, and an 
heiress of no inconsiderable expecta- 
tions—verbum sap. The hungry mob 
confronts this amiable damsel, and 
now the mangled remains of a sirloin 
of beef—now a baking-dish full of 
plate-washings—now a quarter or so 
of ruined pigeon-pie—and, again, a 
plateful of an olio, combined of first 
and second courses, of meat scraps and 
sweet scraps, is set up for sale to the 
highest and last bidder by Miss 
Georgina Robins as aforesaid. As 
the lots are severally knocked down, 
the successful bidder produces a pew- 
ter spoon from under her cloak, and 
begins to stir up her particular “ lot,” 
sucking her thumbs from time to time 
with especial relish. One lady is 
overheard to complain, that “ if she had 
knowed as there wasn’t not no custard 
in her ‘lot,’ she'd be blowed afore 
she’d a giv ninepence-farden for't.”’ 
Another holds up to the admiring 
spectators the well-cleaned bone of a 
shoulder of mutton, and appeals to 
them whether “ that there for fifteen- 
pence is'nt a reggler himposition.” 
While a lady, who has bid for soup, 
pathetically observes, that ‘her hus- 
band ’Il give her a jolly good hiding 
for laying out his‘hard-earned money 
on a bucket of slops.”” 

But it is high time to return from 
the auction, which I have only alluded 
to as a highly gratifying spectacle— 
a diffusion of useful knowledge— 
equally profitable to the public and to 
the honourable professors of the law. 

Thecourse of gastfonomic education 
pursued in the Inns of Court, will next 
demand our serious consideration. 

The Inner Temple professes to re- 
ceive the rich and great more exclu- 
sively, and accordingly the legal bill 
of fare at that Inn is recherché in a 
high degree—nothing plain ever being 
put upon the table, and French cook- 
ery preferred. The strictest silence 
is enjoined in this Hall during the 
whole time of study, hob-nobbing 
being interdicted as low, and no fur- 
ther intercourse permitted among the 
several members of the mess than an 


[July 
ness of the day is over ; while at Lin. 
coln’s Inn you are hustled by the mob 
of the Victualling Office as you put 
your foot over the threshold on quitting 
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occasional scowl transmitted from one 
side of the table to the other—after 
the manner of English who have not 
the honour of one another’s acquaint- 
ance, and who, consequently, have an 
undoubted right to assume every 
stranger to be a pickpocket, until there 
is good evidence to the contrary. In 
the Inner Temple Hall it is understood 
that you may, in acase of great emer- 
gency, ask your neighbour for the 
salt; but it is also understood that he 
is not obliged to let you have it. It 
will be advisable that the young and 
inexperienced student should not ven- 
ture to hazard an observation upon 
the weather in the Hall, that being 
here considered an indirect attempt to 
make your neighbour's acquaintance, 
which he very properly resents by 
staring you vacantly in the face, and 
suspiciously buttoning up his breeches 
pockets. 

The Middle Temple is of a different 
temperament, as the sound maxim of 
law hath it, 


‘€ The Inner for the rich—the Middle for 
the poor’ — 

And here accordingly the course of 

professional education is confined to 

the scrag-end of a neck of mutton, 

and occasionally griskins. 

The consequences of this meagre 
course of study may be easily pre- 
dicted—and the fact is well ascertained 
that the Middle Temple has given to 
the world fewer great men, and these 
at longer intervals, than any of the 
other Inns of Court. How indeed 
could it be otherwise? What profes- 
sional acumen can be derived from the 
scrag-end of a neck of mutton, or what 
inspiration can the sucking advocate 
imbibefromgriskins? Tothe Benchers 
of the Middle Temple I would say, in 
the language of—Blackstone I think 
it was— 

** Reform it altogether!” 


Gray's Inn is, if possible, still more 
lenten in the style of its professional 
instruction—the daily routine in that 
hall consisting of, for the first course, 
potatoes boiled with butter-milk— 
second course, of potatoes roasted with 
butter-milk—and third course, of pota- 
toes boiled and roasted also with but- 
ter-milk. 

On Sundays the students pay atten- 
ion to bullock’s liver fried, with tripe 
and onions—while on Grand Day, out 
of respect for the memory of the im- 
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mortal Bacon, who so worthily sus. 
tains the early reputation of this Inn, 
the entertainment consists of a first 
course of rashers and eggs, with gam- 
mon and spinach to follow! 

Lincoln’s Inn has produced more 
illustrious men than all the other Inns 
of Court, put them all together. Per- 
ceval belonged to this Inn—so did 
Pitt—sodo JZ! Well, then, to descend 
a peg in the social scale—Camden, 
Hardwicke, Ashley, Loughborough 
(afterwards Earl of Rosslyn), Erskine, 
Lyndhurst, and fifty more, whose 
names I do not now recollect, worthily 
occupied the Chancellor's chair ; while 
Ellenborough, Mansfield, and Denman 
(inter alios), with equal dignity and 
reputation have occupied—the last- 
named excellent judge and most wor- 
thy man still occupies—the Chief Jus- 
tice seat of England. To us Adding- 
ton belongs—to us Abbott—and I 
know not how many other speakers of 
the House of Commons. The pulpit of 
our chapel has been adorned by the 
presence of Hurd, of Van Mildert, and 
many other divines of equal reputation 
in the Church; and though last, not 
least in public regard, by Lonsdale. 
Of Chief Justices and other Judges of 
the Common Pleas—of Chief Barons 
and Puisne Barons of the Exchequer, 
and Justices of the King’s Bench, 
our list is interminable, extending far 
into the gloom of remote antiquity. 

To what, then, is this galaxy to 
talent owing —this constellation of 
eminent men—this firmament of the 
stars of the legal profession, that over- 
arches the venerable hall of Lincoln’s 
Inn? Ambitious student, it is owing 
to the solidity, the substantiality of 
our bill of fare—it depends upon the 
grub—it is the natural and legitimate 
consequence of what Doctor O’ Toole, 
that high authority in educational mat- 
ters, emphatically styles the “ ating 
and the drinkin’.” 

But this part of our subject is de- 
serving of more minute consideration 
—we proceed to a description of the 
bill of fare. 


Sund Roast beef 
undays, _\ Plum pudding. 
Roast leg of mutton 
Mondays, Custard pudding. 


Boiled beef 
College pudding. 
Boiled mackerel 
Wednesdays, ) Hos shoulder of 
mutton, 


Tuesdays, \ 
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Roast beef 
Thursdays, Bread and butter pud- 
ding. 
Fridays, Fried sole 


Roast leg of mutton. 
Boiled lamb 

Saturdays, { Pigeon pie. 

Now, I put it to you, I put it to my 
learned friend on the opposite side, 
whether this is not a substantial system 
of English jurisprudence—whether 
there remains any wonder that Lin- 
eoln’s Inn should be the inn she is— 
and that the men of Lincoln's Inn 
should be the men they are? I must 
observe that the bill of fare, above 
transcribed exactly from the records 
of the Inn by permission of the trea- 
surer, is not unvaried. On the con- 
trary, it is adapted to the times and 
seasons of the year, as well as to the 
temper of the students at the several 
terms. For example, in winter, roast 
beef and plum-pudding preponderate, 
winter being theseason of severe study ; 
in summer, mutton and custard super- 
sede the heavier matter, summer being 
the season of digestive relaxation. 
Michaelmas term affords the student 
gravy soup aad bouilli; Trinity term, 
on the contrary, replaces these deli- 
eacies with the more refrigeratory 
victual of cold boiled lamb and salad. 
In like manner, Hilary term is cele- 
brated for boiled capons and oyster 
sauce. The advent of Easter term, 
again, is hailed with rapture as the 
season of returning spring, cabbage, 
early cauliflowers, and sprouts. The 
baked plum-pudding of winter gives 
way to the rhubarb tart of spring, and 
to the gooseberry pie of maturer sum- 
mer; while, with returning winter, 
baked plum-pudding once again 
smokes upon.the board. But these 
delicate and judicious variations of the 
bill of fare in Linco]n’s Inn hall, are 
so numerous, that I am compelled to 
leave the subject in despair, trusting 
that some author of more matured ex- 
perience in legal dietetics may favour 
the hungry public with a complete 
catalogue of all the delicacies of the 
season as consumed in Lincoln’s Inn 
hall, from time whereof the memory 
of man extendeth, not to the contrary. 

The conversation in our Hall—for 
conversation to a limited extent is per- 
mitted—is begun after the first glass 
of wine, and is continued until after 
the second, by which time the wine 





{J ulys 
being drunk out, the conversation 
comes to a stand-still, and silence re- 


_sumes her dominion inthe Hall. The 


turn which the conversation invariably 

takes, is naturally dictated by the 

main object of the assembled parties— 

that is to say, of and concerning din- 

ner— What was for dinner yesterday, 

and whether it was good—this is an 

illustration of the pleasures of retro- 

spection— What is for dinner to-day, 

and whether it is likely to be good— 

being an illustration of the pleasures 

of hope—And what will be for dinner 

to-morrow, and soon. Scruggins ob- 

serves to his opposite neighbour at the 

mess, that in his humble opinion the 

roasted legs of mutton are always 

under-done. Wiggins lays down the 

law on the opposite side, by an argu- 
ment tending to prove that the boiled 
buttock of beef is always over-done. 

Spriggins then sums up in the style 
judicial, enlarging upon the fact, that 
some men like mutton over-done, and 
beef under-done, and the contrary — 
that mutton may be either over-done 
or under-done, but not both together ; 
that the same law is applicable to beef 
—that beef, when under-done, may, by 
the judicious application of additional 
caloric, be done enough, or even over- 
done, which holds also of mutton; 
but that mutton, when over-done, ean 
by no culinary process hitherto dis- 
covered, be under-done, the same 
law of nature being applicable to beef 
—that one man likes one thing, and 
another man likes another thing—that 
there are cases exactly in point—that 
there: are two sound maxims of law 
bearing upon this argument, which he 
(Spriggins) takes leave to quote to 
the court,—the first being to the effect, 
that 


** De gustibus non est disputandum;” 


and the second not less authoritative 
to the same effect, “ that what's one 
man’s meat, is another man’s poison.” 
Having delivered this charge, or some- 
thing very like it, in the true judicial 
fashion of leaving the whole matter 
more obfuscated than he found it, 
Lord Chief-Justice Spriggins (that is 
to be) takes a pull at the red-hot port, 
and looks round the Hall with the air 
of a man who has done a meritorious 
action! The conversation now mi- 
grates to port. Duggins is confident 
that the wine is not so confounded bad 
this term, Stiggins will answer for 
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last term, that it could not have been 
worse; while Jiggins wishes he may 
never finger a fee, if next term the 
wine will not be worse than ever it 


was. In short, while these gentlemen 
are drinking the wine, the wine is 
getting worse and worse every mouth- 
ful ; but.when, at last, the last dro 
is drained out of the decanter, the 
wine is pronounced absolutely not 
drinkable ! 

The politics of Lincoln's Inn Hall 
deserve our gravest attention. At 
present, the question of paramount 
importance in the hall is the potatoe 
question ; and parties are divided pretty 
equally into the “ potatoe-with-jack- 
ets-on” party, and the “ potatoe-with- 
out-jackets-on” party—both parties 
being equally violent and outrageous, 
as respectable political parties are in 
duty bound to be. 

The ‘ potatoe -with-jackets- on” 
party assume the character of innova- 
tors, and pretend to call themselves 
reformers—they talk perpetually of 
the “ march of intellect,” and are 
morally certain that the  school- 
master is abroad’’—of which, as far 
as the poor man’s intellects are con- 
cerned, there has not for a long time 
been a shadow of doubt; they laugh 
at the wisdom of our ancestors, and 
affect to be surprised how any rational 
man can suppose that the existence of 
our glorious constitution is involved 
in the potatoe-with-jackets-on ques- 
tion. They prate of economy too, in 
all matters that do not affect the pock- 
ets of themselves and their relations— 
and draw up documents to prove the 
necessity of a Commission to show the 
saving that will accrue to the Inn if 
the potatoe-with-jackets-on question is 
carried, in the manual labour now re- 
quired for peeling the potatoes, and 
in the melted: butter at present de- 
manded to make the potatoes go down! 
In fact, the potatoe-with-jackets-on 
party, upon this and all other occa- 
sions, have proved themselves neither 
more nor less than talking potatoes. 

The potatoe with-jackets.off party 
are of a different stamp—they talk 
little, but they think the more—they 
venerate the wisdom of our ancestors, 
and are devotedly attached to our glo- 
rious Constitution—they assert that 
potatoes-with-jackets-off have been in 
consumption within our Hall, from time 
whereof the memory of man extendeth, 
not to the contrary—they say Black- 
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stone has Jaid it down, that immemo- 
rial custom carries the force of Jaw, 
with which observation I entirely 
agree, and insinuate that the potatoe- 
with-jackets-on party care neither for 
law nor gospel—which, there is too 
much reason to fear, is somewhere 
about the truth. They boldly assert 
that the pretended economy of the 
potatoe-with-jackets-on party is all 
my eye and Mrs Elizabeth Martin— 
that plates to peel the potatoes on must 
be bought by the Inn, to which the 
potatoe-with-jackets-on party reply, 
that plates are cheaper than melted 
butter. The potatoe-with-jackets- off 
party hold peeling potatoes in the 
dining-hall to be a filthy practice ; to 
which the other party reply, that their 
thumbs may be supposed to be cleaner 
than the thumbs of the scullions—a re- 
joinder rebutted by the tart assertion 
of the potatoe-with-jackets-off party, 
that they (the p w j——o— 
party) don’t know whether or not! 
Meetings and counter meetings have 
been held—resolutions and counter ° 
resolutions have been passed—peti- 
tions and counter petitions lie every- 
where for signature by every body 
who can sign, and for signature by 
proxy by every body who cannot— 
nobody knows where the potatoe ques- 
tion will end; and very many quiet, 
well-disposed respectable people are 
sick of the subject, and have given up 
eating potatoes altogether ! 

Latterly, the peelers, as the potatoe- 
with-jackets-on party is facetiously 
denominated, have become insolent in 
the highest degree, in consequence of 
the accession of the Irish party—by 
no means an inconsiderable faction in 
Lincoln's Inn Hall. This party, under- 
standing the potatoe question as it 
does, was considered of great import- 
ance to the potatoe-with-jackets-on 
party, and its adhesion to their prin- 
ciples is considered the “ precursor” 
of complete success. Indeed -it is 
obscurely whispered throughout the 
Hall, that the Marchioness of Nor- 
manby, prime minister, has had a 
draft of a bill for the settlement of the 
potatoe question carried into Buck- 
ingham palace by one of the pages of 
the back-stairs—that her ladyship, 
with the other stipendiary ladies of 
the back-stairs, have considered the 
matter favourably, and are shortly ex- 
pected to give their more than royal 
assent ; while the /e-fellows who are 
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held in their places by the petticoat 
strings of these high-minded damsels, 
have already, we understand, received 
orders to spare “no expense” on the 
potatoe question, and to hold them- 
selves in readiness to conciliate the 
paramount Irish party by the imme- 
diate settlement of the long-mouvted 
potatoe - with-jackets-on question, as 
also, in the next session, if possible, to 
agree to a repeal of the Legislative 
Union! 

We do not intend, in this place, to 
enter at large into the antiquities of 
the several Inns of Court, my learned 
friend, Counsellor O' Rubbishy, being 
at present up to the ears in cobwebs 
and black-letter upon that very sub- 
ject, to which the learned gentleman 
intends to prefix a dissertation upon 
the origin of eating and drinking in 
general, and of legal eating and drink- 
ing in particular; also, in the appen- 
dix, to give a minute account of the 
original eating-house on Mutton dill, 
where the learned gentleman and my- 
self dine in vacation, to which will be 
added, observations tending to throw 
light upon the personal identity of the 
first lawyer, who, saving your reve- 
rence, is credibly understood to be 
neither more nor less than Old Clooty 
himself! I only mention what Coun- 
sellor O’Rubbishy means to do in this 
place, as we put a specification into 
the Patent Office to secure an exclusive 
right—that is to say, to prevent, in the 
case of the learned gentleman, needy 
scribblers in trashy periodicals from 
doing by him as they have done (God 
forgive them!) by me—taking the 
bread out of my mouth, and leaving 
me, by the theft of an original idea, 
minus a dinner ! I don’t so much mind 
a man stealing an idea, if he knows 
how to work it up decently, but I do 
solemnly protest against my morocco 
being cut out by a brogue-maker— 
and I hereby warn and advise all lite- 
rary pirates whatsoever, who may 
glean from my conversation or other- 
wise what they have the effrontery to 
call an original article, that whenever 
they throw my lion's hide over their 
asinine shoulders, I will take up the 
title of their stolen original—and, close 
upon the heels of it, write an article of 
my own head, that will knock them, 
as brother Jonathan has it, “ into eter- 
nal smash!” 

The law, like all other sublunary 
matters, is not stationary but pro- 





gressive. 
head” marvellously. We ourselves 
recollect many great and important 
changes. We are full of experience, 
and looked up to as a high authority 
in the Hall of Lincoln's Inn. We re- 
member several epochs in the gastro- 
nomic history of the bar—about five. 
and-twenty years ago we were not 
quite grey—we held one brief—and 
we had no wine in Lincoln's Inn Hall! 
It seems as if it were only yesterday! 
Then came, we recollect, the epoch of 
the bottle—seven years exactly after, I 
arrived at the dignity of the cucumber! 
I can safely hazard my reputation as a 


‘lawyer uponthe fact, which I here give 


as my professional opinion, that from 
that time to the present the wine has 
got worse and worse every term; and 
that, if worse could now by any possi- 
bility be had for love or money, we 
should be required to swallow it. In 
my early days, when the world lay all 
smiling before me, as Tommy Moore 
has it, and I looked upon Lord Eldon 
as only a venerable old gentleman air- 
ing my chair, we dined off pewter plat- 
ters—helped ourselves to gravy with 
iron spoons, that imparted to all our 
dishes a high chalybeate flavour—stuck 
our several knives promiscuously into 
the saltcellar, and suspended our “ ki- 
baubs” of impregnable mutton upon bi- 
pronged forks. Since that time we have 
gained a point—our forks are now éré- 
dents—our iron spoons, by some alche- 
mical process, are transmuted into pew- 
ter, and our pewter platters are replaced 
by hydrographic (only think of the per- 
fectibility of crockery) by hydrogra- 
phic plates! About this time turnip 
radishes were introduced into our hall, 
and in Hilary Term 1801, we arrived 
at the epoch of cheese! Up to Tri- 
nity Term 1830, the profession drank 
their beer from a mug—I have heard 
before now of tea in a mug—but beer 
in a mug I never knew till I knew it 
in Lincoln’s Inn Hall! The epoch of 
mug, however, like other memorable 
epochs, passed away, and was succeeded 
by the epoch of tumblers. About this 
time, too, an important change came 
over the spirit of our dreams—pewter 
was discarded—and the students ac- 
tually appeared in the hall with silver 
spoons in their mouths ! 
This was the silver age— 


‘¢ How blest the silver age in early times, 
When no avenger knew or punish’d crimes!” 


(July, 
The profession “ goes a- 
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Soon after this our old tin candle- 
sticks were superseded by bronze— 
this may be designated the age of 
brass ! 

I need not pursue further the muta- 
bility of human affairs—the philoso- 
phic reader has already perceived that 
human affairs are transitory and evan- 
escent—that reform bills and bills of 
fare are enacted, discussed, objected 
to, and forgotten, and that an equal 
obscurity awaits the names of Lord 
John Russell and Dick the waiter! 
Eatables and empires disappear— 
drinkables like dynasties are swallowed 
and forgotten. But this is a trite sub- 
ject—and trite subjects are not the 
subjects for me! 

The professional student will not 
fuil to have observed, if he has followed 
my description with the attention it 
deserves, that there are two different 
classes of lawyers—those, to wit, who 
are never seen at Westminster Hall, 
and those who are never seen any 
where else—lawyers who are all teeth, 
and lawyers who are, on the contrary, 
all jaw! 

I do not, I honestly confess, belong 
to the talking class; I might have 
been born deaf and dumb for all the 
opportunity I have ever had of dis- 
playing my forensic powers; I have 
therefore, in common with nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine barristers out of 
every thousand, turned my attention 
exclusively to mastication. Of course, 
I would gladly have done the other 
thing if I could have got it to do; but, 
God help me! my father was not a 
successful attorney, which I take to 
be the true and only essential preli- 
minary towards being a_ successful 
barrister ; indeed, I do not think any 
one belonging to me ever saw that 
rare and curious animal an attorney, 
and it-was for this very reason, I be- 
lieve, that they put me-to the barris- 
terial business ! ‘ 

. Aecordingly I am grown old, and 
as I grew old I grew poor. The lit- 
tle substance that in trade, commerce, 
er manufacture, might have served as 
the nucleus of an independence, I have 
dissipated in the vain pursuit of a 
profession that has never yielded me 
a shilling. “My dinner is now my 
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business and my enjoyment—during 
term time I am happy—in the vaca- 
tion I am miserable—would that I 
were a dormouse to sleep away the 
tedious interval ! 

Ambitious reader, you are coming 
to the bar! I know you are—I know 
you must be, unless you are already 
a clergyman or a doctor; for your 
dear paternal father and mother have 
discovered that you are a genius; and 
the only sphere for their genius is the 
profession of the law! Perhaps you 


have had the bad luck to distinguish: 


yourself at college, or at the spouting 
club ; if so, may the Lord have mercy 
upon you—you are decidedly undone! 

My young friend, 1 have been jocu- 
lar; lam nowserious. As you value 
your future happiness, take your own 
advice in the disposal of your life, and 
let your father and mother mind their 
own business ; do not let them delude 
you into a fatal confidence that you 
are clever, or that you are loquacious. 
Loquacity and cleverness, as such, 
have little to do in amassing an inde- 
pendence. Do not desert the profes- 
sion of arms, as Erskine did, for thelaw 
—believe me, you are not an Erskine, 
—nor the profession of medicine, as 
did Sir James Macintosh, for the 
law—fifty such sucking geniuses as 
yourself, could not make one Sir James 
Macintosh. Look to your prospects ! 
look to your prospects! I repeat, for 
the third time, look to your prospects! 
and of a profession let your. prospects 
govern the choice. Then may-your 
fate be happier than mine; then, in 
some unenvied sphere of quiet and 
successful industry, may you decently 
maintain your wife, and creditably 
rear your children ; then may you see 
the friend of your bosom at your hos- 
pitable board ; then may you lend a 
helping hand to a fellow Christian in 
distress—to me, perhaps, who began 
the race of life thoughtlessly, and with 
foolish confidence of success, now, in 
the evening of my days, comfortless, 
childless, without society, solace, or 
station ; in loneliness passing away my 
appointed time in a naked garret, too 
happy to be permitted the opportunity 
of scribbling for my daily bread! 
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Turret is nothing in which the ca- 
price of fashion is more strikingly ma- 
nifested than in travelling. In this 
instance, as in numerous others, John 
Bull seems to take a pride in showing 
himself the mere creature of imitation. 
As when the foremost sheep ina flock 
leap a ditch, or scramble through a 
hedge, all the rest make a point of per- 
forming the same feat; so when the 
leaders of ton, at the close of the 
London season, order their horses’ 
heads to be turned in any particular 
direction, a host of the middle classes 
—imitatorum servum pecus—are sure 
to follow in the track of their chariot 
wheels. Next to being fashionable 
himself, the best thing is, in John 
Bull’s estimation, to be seen in the 
haunts of people of “ mark and like- 
lihood.” If he goes to Brighton, it 
is not so much because he likes the 
place—for who that has the slightest 
taste for the picturesque can like such 
a bleak, formal, gewgaw town ?—as 
because it is frequented by the beau 
monde, Aristocratic Cheltenham is 
visited for the same reason; as, for rea- 
sons diametrically the reverse, some of 
the loveliest little nooks in the king- 
dom remain unnoticed, save by poor 
artists and still poorer poets. Many 
years ago Weymouth was all the rage, 
because it was the favourite resort of 
royalty. Next came the Highland 
influenza, when John Bull scampered, 
like a lunatic, across the Border, in 
order that he might be enabled to boast 
that he had seen those romantic re- 
gions which Scott’s Lady of the 
Lake had just made the town talk. 
In 1814, the silly fellow must needs 
rush to Paris, the presence of the Al- 
lied Sovereigns there having made a 
trip to the French capital indispensable 
to his notions of gentility. His next 
fancy was for the Rhine and Switzer- 
land, whither he was seduced by the 
example of Byron ; for how could he 
possibly confess to ignorance of the 
scenes depicted in socelebrated a poem 
as Childe Harold? Justnow, heis 
all for the Spas of Germany, Captain 
Head's popular Bubbles of Brunnen 
having recently brought these water- 
ing-places under the special notice of 


the * Sir Oracles” of taste and fon, 
There is something supremely absurd 
in this eagerness on the part of our 
middle classes to follow blindly wher- 
ever fashion leads the way. Only ima. 
gine Russell Square, with Burton Cres- 
cent and half the Regent’s Park at its 
heels, rushing off to Cheltenham or 
Brighton, or across the water to Spa or 
Baden-Baden, for no better reason 
than that the list of * fashionable ar- 
rivals’ in these watering-places oceu- 
pies an imposing space in the columns 
of the Morning Post! We laugh at 
the French for their vanity, and they 
may welllaugh at us for the sacrifices 
we make in order to be thought gen- 
teel. This is:the rock against which 
we are constantly wrecking our peace 
of mind. We had rather cease to live, 
than not live d-/a-mode. Ina word, 
we are the slaves of the lamp—and 
that lamp is, Fashion ! 

I cannot say I have any sympathy 
with this puny, sickly ambition so pre« 
valent among our middle classes—es- 
pecially those of the metropolis ; and 
still less can I enter into the feelings 
which too often prompt them to un- 
derrate their own country, and to 
fancy that the word ‘ Continent” has 
a genteeler and more imposing sound. 
Britain, so far as my travelling expe- 
rience enables me to form an opinion, 
is unquestionably the noblest, the most 
marvellous, and—taking into consider- 
ation its lavish varieties of the su- 
blime and beautiful—the most pictu- 
resque country in the world. Its nu- 
merous towns and cities, and their in 
habitants, are unrivalled in intelli- 
gence, industry, and opulence; its 
Menai bridge and its railroads are 
equal in grandeur of design, and supe- 
rior in utility, to the boasted passes of 
the Simplon; its proud “ meteor-flag” 
streams in every port, and is familiar 
with every wave; and its armies are 
the conquerors of Waterloo. Then, as 
regards its scenery, which our would. 
be fashionable tourists are so prone to 
depreciate,—in the heart of its Scot- 
tish and Welsh Alps are to be found 
glens, waterfalls, and green, sunny, 
winding strips of valleys, quite as ro- 
mantic as any that one meets with 
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even among the snowy ranges of the 
Jura or the Pyrenees; and in the soft- 
ness and luxuriance of its sylvan land- 
scapes, Provence, renowned in song, 
will not bear an instant’s comparison 
with it. Let St John—as he has done 
in his delightful tale of Margaret 
Ravenscroft—speak ‘in raptures of 
the wooded Apennines,” I, being a 
man of moderate expectations, am 
quite satisfied with the shades and 
** green retreats” of Windsor Forest, 
even though they be but twenty miles 
distant from Cockaigne. Talk of 
Tempe and Arcadia! I care not for 
the prose of (lian or the verse of 
Theocritus; give me the view from 
the summit of the Long Walk, whence 
the eye ranges over a rich and appa- 


rently an endless variety of all that- 


constitutes the perfection of home 
scenery—hill and dale, wood and wa- 
ter; flowery knolls, alive with the hum 
of bees; far-stretching glades and 
thick groves, from whose shady depths 
eomes the distinct, mellow note of 
that “‘ wandering voice,”’ the cuckoo ; 
sloping lawns, whereon the quiet sheep 
feed, and the sun lies like a smile from 
heaven; majestic avenues of oaks, 
elms, and beeches ; and, in the remote 
distance, the Royal castle—worthy of 
England’s monarchs—rearing up its 
noble head as though it were the 
guardian spirit of the scene ! 
Landscapes superior to this are not, 
Iam persuaded, to be found in any 
part of Europe, let our enthusiasts for 
all that lies on the other side the Chan- 
nel say what they will to the contrary. 
How would the refined Claude, or the 
vigorous Ruysdael, with his greater 
truth and exactitude of details, have 
exulied in the contemplation of such a 
prospect! But, exquisite as it is, it is 
by no means peculiar to the Forest, for 
the whole country is picturesque in an 
eminent degree. What, for instance, 
ean be lovelier of its kind, than Miss 
Mitford’s village of Three-mile-cross, 
with its wild common, which should 
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never be without a gipsy encamp- 
ment, its clear gravelly springs, its 
one rustic mill, graceful in its simpli- 
city as Rembrandt’s, and its broad 
daisied meadows, through which winds 
the sleepy Loddon, here in the open 
sunshine, and there under the shade of 
trees which turn an untrained arch 
above its head? How well I know 
every spot of ground in this neighs 
bourhood! Here I spent the only six 
weeks (far too brief) of a chequered 
life I would ever desire to spend over 
again. Happy moments such as these 
are like the refreshing springs that the 
wearied traveller meets with in the 
desert, and that give him strength to 
resume his journey. But if “ our vil« 
lage” be deemed too tame and homely; 
pass on, pursuing the high-road, to the 
adjacent town of Reading, and an 
easy two-hours’ walk shall bring you 
to the retired out-of-the-way hamlet 
of Caversham, whose many scenic at- 
tractions have been eloquently insisted 
on by Sergeant Talfourd in a sonnet 
worthy of his theme. , 

It was a painting of this pretty little 
village which hung near the bows 
window in the Picture Gallery, that 
suggested the foregoingremarks. The 
artist, I suspect, was Havell, and there 
was much in his sketch that reminded 
me of Gainsborough, whose freshness, 
vigour, and rare truth of delineation, 
had been imitated with happy effect. 
The perspective, in particular, was 
managed with consummate tact; and 
the disposition of the cattle in the fores 
ground, together with the rich warm 
colouring of the clouds, aud of the 
autumn-tinted foliage of Caversham 
park, showed that the artist had been 
a close observer of nature, even while 
he availed himself of hints furnished 
by the great masters of English lands 
scape-painting. The subjoined tale is 
in illustration of this sketch ; and, if it 
possess no other recommendation, it 
has at least the merit of being correct 
in its local descriptions. 


THE PEDESTRIAN IN SPITE OF HIMSELF $ 


OR, THE MISHAPS OF A NIGHT. 


# More exercise, my dear sir—you 
should really take much more exer- 
cise; for, with a constitution such as 
yours, I know no other way of pre» 
serving health,” 


«* Just so, doctor, and that’s the 
reason why I always make a point of 
walking five or six times up and down 
my study before breakfast, and the 
same number of times before dinner 7 
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to say nothing of an occasional stroll 
down the lane, and a ten minutes’ turn 
in my garden before lunch. If this 
be not exercise, I know not what the 
word means; unless, indeed, you 
would have me jump over the chairs 
and tables, or play at leap-frog or 
hop-scotch with my housekeeper !"’ 

«© My dear Mr Waddilove, when I 
talk of exercise, I mean that you 
should take a good long walk every 
day—say, three or four miles—so that 
you may feel something like a whole- 
some, moderate fatigue.” 

«* Three or four miles! You're jok- 
ing—why, such an exertion would be 
my death! No, Thompson, prescribe 
any remedy but that. It is the very 
worst form in which martyrdom can 
develope itself.” 

«* Well, if you will not be advised 
by me in this respect, at least go out 
more into society than you are in the 
habit of doing, which is in itself a sort 
of exercise, by the stimulus it gives 
to , ee 
« Right, doctor, so it is; and it is 
this conviction which has induced me 
to accept our mutual friend, Captain 
Capulet’s invitation for to-morrow. 
He is going to leave Caversham in a 
day or two for the sea-side, and has 
asked me to a farewell dinner. I 
doubt, however, whether I shall be 
able to go, so very indifferent is my 
health. The dyspeptic symptoms that 
I spoke to you of last week, have” ——. 

«* Like all your other maladies, real 
or imaginary, their origin in want of 
exercise.” 

« Pshaw, doctor, you're a man of 
one idea—always harping on the same 
string!"’ 

Finding further remonstrance use- 
less, at least for the present, the apo- 
thecary, who was a shrewd man of the 
world, contented himself with giving 
his patient a few commonplace direc- 
tions with regard to regimen, in order 
to keep up the appearance of paying 
attention to his case, and then took his 
leave, with a promise that he would 
look in again in a day or two. 

Mr Miles Waddilove, as may be 
inferred from the above conversation, 
was a gentleman of lethargic, and 
somewhat hypochondriacal, tempera- 
ment, and of studious and secluded 
habits. He was a bachelor, about 
forty-five years of age ; was tolerably 
independent in circumstances ; and re- 
sided in an old-fashioned red brick 
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‘[aly, 
building, with two clipped yews in 
front, which stood halfway down a 
shady lane that terminated in the Lon. 
don road, on the outskirts of the town 
of Reading. In person, Waddilove 
was of the middle height; he had a 
goodly, though not a preposterous 
paunch; and legs as sturdy as those 
which we so often see in the posses. 
sion of a drayman. His face was a 
dead white, like plaster of Paris; he 
was bald as a turnip, and wore a wig; 
and hadathick under-lip, whichdroop. 
ed over an expansive chin, one-half of 
which was always imbedded in a pad. 
ded neckcloth. 

All men have their peculiarities, and 
the one prominent feature in Miles’s 
idiosyncrasy was his abhorrence of 
pedestrian exercise. For days together 
he never stirred outside his gates: 
Even to talk of walking roused his 
spleen, for it brought to mind a rash 
peripatetic experiment which he had 
been prevailed on to make in the year 
1814, when he crawled upwards of four 
miles along the dusty high-road, under 
a blistering sun, in order to get a peep 
at the Allied Sovereigns on their way 
back to London from Oxford; and 
returned home with a face scorching 
hot, fingers swollen to the size of 
sausages, the stitch in his side, and 
the cramp in both legs! When, in 
addition to this peculiarity, I observe 
that Waddilove was a bit of an epi- 
cure, and addicted at times to absence 
of mind, I have said all that is neces. 
sary to prove that he was one of those 
quiet homespun characters, whom 
young ladies are apt to look on as od- 
dities, and quiz as such. 

Immediately on the apothecaryquit- 
ting him, Miles rang the bell for his 
housekeeper, and told her to hasten 
instantly into the. town, and desire 
Toulmin’s coach to be ready at the 
door next day at five o'clock, in order 
to convey him to Caversham, where 
his friend Capulet resided. As this 
vehicle was something of a curio- 
sity, a passing mention of it may not 
be amiss. It was a sort of cross be- 
tween a carriage and a hackney-coach 
of the olden time ; its box was low ahd 
spacious ; its ill-conditioned wheels 
stood out afar from its sides, like the 
red ears of a Yorkshire ostler; and 
its two ends, back and front, came 
down with a gradual slant inwards 
from the roof, which, instead of being 
flat, bellied out like the top crust of @ 
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gooseberry pie. Being the only coach 
in Reading that was let out on hire on 
the principle of the London hackney- 
coach, it was generally known by the 
name of the “ town-tub ;” and in its 
rickety motion, and, above all, in its 
extraordinary genius for upsetting, it 
had the rare merit of rivalling even an 
Irish post-chaise ! 

Punctual to the hour appointed, this 
eccentric vehicle drew up at Waddi- 
love’s door, who in a few minutes made 
his appearance, attired in all the finery 
of black shorts and silks, with his best 
bob-wig newly frizzed and powdered. 
He was in high glee at the idea of 
having escaped a hot dusty walk ; and 
as the * town-tub” went clattering 
down Friar Street on its way to the 
neighbouring little village of Cavers- 
ham, he kept humming the tune of 
* Old King Cole,” which healways did 
when in good humour, and glancing 
every now and then, with visible satis- 
faction, at the magnificent clocks which 
ran halfway up his silk stockings. 

He was thus pleasantly occupied, 
when suddenly, just as he had accom- 
plished about a third of his journey, a 
loud crash was heard—off flew one of 
the wheels, and down came the coach 


on its side, right in the middle of the 


road! Fortunately Mr Waddilove, 
though not a little alarmed, sustained 
no injury from the catastrophe, and 
was promptly extricated by the cool 
and collected coachman, whom long 
experience had taught to look on an 
upset quite as a matter of course. On 
examining into the nature of the in- 
juries sustained by the town-tub, it 
was found that it would take upwards 
of an hour to remedy them; and, as 
such a delay was not to be thought of 
under the circumstances, poor Miles, 
groaning bitterly, as a recollection of 
his walk in 1814 flashed across his 
mind, proceeded on his road on foot, 
this being the only chance he had left 
of reaching Caversham in time for 
dinner. , 

It was a dry, warm, autumn evening, 
with just enough wind to put the dust 
into a state of brisk activity—a special 
annoyance when one happens to be 
walking in full dress, and is anxious 
to wear a becoming aspect, as was 
just now the case with Waddilove, 
who lost much time in his various 
tackings and manceuvrings to avoid 
the whirling clouds that beset him at 
certain turns and angles of the road, 
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After plodding straight on for 
nearly half-an-hour, he reached that 
long, irregular, picturesque bridge 
which spans the Thames, there of 
imposing breadth, and leads direct in- 
to the village of Caversham. Arrived 
at this spot, he might have admired— 
for few can behold it without admira- 
tion—the singular sylvan beauty of 
the landscape about him; the flowery 
meadows stretching for miles along 
the nearest bank of the river; the 
wooded uplands of the distant Maple- 
durham ; and the rich autumn-tinted 
foliage of Caversham park, which 
shone with a thousand gorgeous col- 
ours in the setting sun; the broad 
reaches of the lake-like Thames, with 
the numerous cottage lawns and 
flower-gardens sloping down its edge ; 
the straggling village at the foot of 
the bridge, and the high chalk cliffs 
immediately beyond it, planting their 
white feet in the stream, and redeem- 
ing, by their bold precipitous cha-~ 
racter, what might otherwise have 
seemed too tame in the landscape ;— 
all this, Miles, had he been so disposed, 
might have regarded with just admira- 
tion: but his thoughts were otherwise 
occupied, dwelling with more com- 
placency on the rich soups, juicy 
meats, and luscious wines that awaited 
him at his journey’s end, and alone 
reconciled him to his unforeseen walk. 
The clock struck six as he turned off 
the bridge into the village. He halted, 
The last stroke rung like a knell in 
his ear. At that very moment the 
servants were bringing in the first 
course. He should then be too late 
for the soup and fish! Horrid antici- 
Nevertheless, there was still 
a faint chance ; and, buoyed up by this 
reflection, he quickened his pace al- 
most to a trot, but had yet to toil 
through the village and up the hill 
that rises beyond it, ere he could reach 
the gesired haven. 

At length he arrived at his friend’s 
house, and the first agreeable mo= 
ment he had known since his ejection 
from the town-tub was, when he rang 
the garden-bell, and saw an old female 
servant hurrying down the gravel- 
walk to answer the summons. | 

** Is dinner on table?” he enquired 
in tremulous accents, that betrayedthe , 
great interest he took in the question, 

*‘ Dinner!” replied the old dame, 
who wasrather hard of hearing— did 
you say dinner, sir?” 

D 








«* Why, how the woman stares! To 
be sure I did. I'm one of your 
master’s guests ; so, let me in—quick ; 
I'm quite late enough as itis. Do you 
hear, woman ?—let me in, I say!” 

*¢ Bless your heart, I daren’t do no 
such a thing, for it’s directly against 
orders. Says my master to me, no later 
ago than yesterday— Betty, says he” — 

“T tell you again, woman, I'm one 
of the party engaged to dine here to- 
day |” exclaimed Miles, in a loud tone 
of voice intended to bear down all 
Opposition. 

«I know nothing about that,” re- 
lied Betty ; “all I know is that master 
ad a large dinner-party yesterday, 

and that this morning all the family 
set out for Southampton, where they 
mean to spend the autumn.” 

Poor Waddilove looked the very 
picture of despair as he heard these 
words ; and, hastily fumbling about in 
his pockets, drew forth, after a close 
search, his friend's note of invitation, 
read it, and found his worst suspicions 
‘confirmed. True, he had been in- 
vited to a dinner-party at Captain 
Capulet’s ; but he had mistaken the 
day, and arrived just twenty-four 
hours too late! 

When he had somewhat recovered 
the shock of this discovery, he en- 
treated,in most moving terms, that 
Betty would at least let him in, and 
aliow him to rest for a few minutes 
while -he collected his scattered 
thoughts. But the old woman would 
not hear of such a proposal ; she had 
received strict orders, she said, to 
‘let no strangers in whatsomever,” 
and it was as much as her place was 
worth to act “ contrarywise.” 

« But I am no stranger, but, on the 
eontrary, one of your master’s oldest 
friends,” insisted Miles. 

«* That's not my look-out,” rejoined 
the unmoved Betty; “my orders is 

ositive, to let no strangers in while 
the family’s away; and you're a 
stranger to me, sir——-uncommon 
strange, to be sure!” she added in an 
under-tone, at the same time casting 


asly suspicious glance at Waddilove’s 


sullen visage and dust-soiled habili- 
ments ; after which she gave a brisk 
tug ‘at the garden-gate, to assure her- 
self that it was fast locked, and then 
made the best of her way back into 
the house. 

Miles was now in a state of very 
grievous perplexity ; for not only had 
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he lost his dinner, but his bed also, on 
which he always reckoned when in. 
vited to a party at the captain’s. His 
first impulse was to return home im. 
mediately ; but as this involved the 
necessity of a walk of upwards of 
four miles—there being no suitable 
conveyance to be procured at Cavers. 
ham—he shrunk with dismay from the 
idea. Next he thought of taking his 
chance of a meal and a bed at the vil- 
lage alehouse ; but as he passed it, the 
fumes of mingled gin, beer, and to. 
bacco, issuing from the open window 
of the low-roofed parlour, assailed him 
so powerfully, that hot, jaded, and 
hungry as he was, he had not the 
heart to venture in. At last he recol- 
lected that, about a mile or two fur. 
ther on, past Caversham Park, there 
dwelt a rich, elderly, single lady, 
whom he had occasionally met at 
Captain Capulet’s, and who had shown 
no unwillingness to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance. He had not seen this 
ancient dame for two years, nor would 
he have remembered her address— 
perhaps not even her name—had not 
his memory just now been quickened 
by his necessities. Hoping that here 
at length he might get a dinner and a 
ride home in the lady’s carriage, Wad- 
dilove trudged on with renewed spirit, 
just halting for a few minutes when he 
reached the great gates of the park, in 
order to brush the dust from his shoes 
and stockings with some large dock- 
leaves that grew under the palings. 
By this time the sun had set ;—a 
silver mist began to steam up from the 
broad valley of the Thames, the gnats 
rose by thousands, forming a sort of 
cloud just above the hedges, and the 
humming cockchafer “ made wing” 
for the elms and horse-chestnut trees 
that flung their shadows far beyond 
the footpath, imparting a refreshing 
coolness to Miles’s fevered frame, who, 
considering his sedentary habits, held 
up with remarkable perseverance, in 
the hope that he might reach his fair 
friend’s house before nightfall. But 
he toiled on in vain; for not a single 
habitation of any sort was visible, the 
road—which, so far as he could see 
ran straight as an arrow—being bor- 
dered on one side by hedges, and on 
the other by the long range of the 
park palings. Here was a dilemma! 
How should he act? Ask his way? 
There was not a human being in sight 
to whom he could apply for informa: 
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tion. Go back? In that case he 
would lose his last chance of procuring 
refreshment and a ride home. Go 
forward? Yes, this was his sole re- 
maining alternative, to which he was 
the more disposed from the incessant 
promptings of the gastric juice, whose 
hints became every moment more sig- 
nificant, till at last he was compelled, 
as his only means of satisfying hun- 
ger, to halt and pluck the blackberries 
that grew thickly in the hedge, and 
those well-known Berkshire sloes, from 
which so much of our “ old crusted 
port wine” is manufactured. Striking 
illustration of the caprice of fortune ! 
A middle-aged epicure standing on 
tiptoe, like a schoolboy, to snatch an 
impromptu meal from some dusty 
shrubs in a high-road! When Miles 
had gathered a handful or more of 
this unsophisticated fruit, he sat down 
on a hillock that jutted out on the 
pathway, to eat, and if possible digest, 
it; but had scarcely finished his meal, 
when he was annoyed by an intoler- 
able itching in his legs, and hastily 
jumping up, found—unhappy wretch! 
—that he had been sitting down upon 
an ant’s nest! 

While he was brushing off these 
pestilent insects, who evinced a keen 
sense of injury by stinging him in a 
hundred places, a man came jogging 
along the road on a cart-horse, and 
humming the plaintive air of * Bob 
andJoan.” On enquiring of this warb- 
ling clodhopper the nearest way to 
Myrtle Lodge—the name of the an- 
cient spinster’s residence— Miles was 
told that he must go straight on for 
about a quarter of a mile, and then 
take the first turning on the right, 
which was a bypath leading up to the 
lodge. Having walked what he con- 
ceived to be this distance, he came, 
not to the path in question, but to an 
isolated cottage; and, on making a 
second enquiry of a young woman 
who was -standing in the doorway, 
received for answer that he had still 
half a mile fitrther to go! Delightful 
intelligence to a man whose tight shoes 
are constantly impressing his nervous 
system with an acute consciousness of 
corns! Perseverance, however, be 
the difficulties what they may, never 
fails to carry its point; and, in the 
fulness of time, Waddilove reached 
the lodge ; but what words shall ex- 
press his consternation and disgust 
when he saw, posted in large printed 
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letters in the unfurnished front par. 
lour, ** Tu1s House to Ler!” 
Heart-stricken by this last calamity, 
Miles slowly and abstractedly set out 
on his return to Caversham, determine 
ed no longer to give in to the preju- 
dices of his fastidious olfactories, but 
halt at the public-house, which he now 
regretted having passed with such dis« 
dain, make the most of whatever fare 
might be placed before him, and even 
pass the night there—so effectually 
had fatigue and hunger subdued his 
sense of gentility. But even this last 
sorry resource was denied him; for, on 
turning again into the high-road, ab- 
sorbed in painful reverie, he took the 
wrong direction, so that, instead of re- 
tracing his course back to Caversham, 
he was momently placing himself at a 
greater distance from it. He did not 
discover his error—his notions of loca- 
lity being of a very confused, parson- 
Adams-like, character—till he found 
himself advanced upwards of a hun- 
dred yards upon a large tract of moor- 
land. He instantly hurried back, but 
was again doomed to disappointment ; 
for, just at the commencement of the 
common, three roads met, and for the 
life of him he could not make out 
which was the one he had just left, 
As well, however, as he could judge 
by the faint glimmer that still lingered . 
in the west, the three ran in nearly 
parallel lines ; so, concluding that each 
would lead to Caversham with but 
little difference in point of distance, he 


. took the central road, and followed its 


course for nearly a mile, when, dark- 
ness coming on, he soon got off the 
track, and stumbled upon some marshy 
ground which sucked in his pumps at 
every third or fourth step he took, 
occasioning him as much annoyance 
as if he had been walking in damp 
weather over a ploughed field. 
Waddilove was now quite desperate ; 
and as he went floundering on, cursing 
the inexorable destiny that thus forced 
him, like M. Von Wodenblock in the 
tale, to * keep moving” whether he 
would or not, the cramp, brought on 
by fatigue, began to tie double-knots 
in the calf of each leg, while his sto. 
mach rumbled so exceedingly, from the 
joint effects of hunger and the tart fruit 
which he had swallowed, as to impress 
him with the humiliating conviction 
that he was just becoming a—roarer ! 
Miserable man! His walk to see the 
allied sovereigns was a mere lounge 
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compared to this. All sorts of grim 
imaginings beset him. Apoplexy 
haunted him like a spectre; and the 
freshening wind, as it swept across the 
unsheltered moor, seemed redolent of 
agues and rheumatisms. What enor- 
mous sin had he committed, that he 
should be thus visited with a severer 
punishment than if he had been sent 
to pick oakum at the tread-mill! Had 
he violated all the decencies of social 
life, or so far sported with the sacred 
interests of truth as to call Joseph 
Hume a statesman, then, indeed, he 
might have anticipated a stern retribu- 
tive visitation. But he had done no- 
thing of the sort ; but, on the contrary, 
had always strictly fulfilled his duties 
as a man and a citizen, and held it as 
an axiom that Joseph was by no means 
a Solon. And yet here he was—he 
whose anti-peripatetic prejudices were 
the strongest in his nature, and the 
constant theme of remark among his 
friends—wandering alone at nightfall 
on a moor, in silk stockings and pumps, 
thawing like a prize-ox in the dog- 
days, and with no chance of bettering 
his condition until daybreak, suppos- 
ing he should survive till then—or, at 
any rate, till the moon should rise, 
supposing that there was a moon! 
It was a cruel, an unprecedented case, 
and might have given a serious shock 
to his faith in a superintending Provi- 
dence, had not his train of indignant 
meditation been seasonably diverted 
by his making a false step, and plump- 
ing down upon a smooth, dry mound. 
Too tired to get up again, and more 
than half persuaded that it was all over 
with him, and that he should be found 
a corpse before the morning, Miles 
threw himself at full length along this 
mound, and in a few minutes was fast 
asleep, and wandering through the 
land of dreams ; now fancying that he 
was Captain Barclay, and walking for 
a wager a thousand miles in a thou- 
sand hours; and now, that he was 
Harlequin, and, as such, compelled not 
only to walk but to frisk through a 
pantomime, without stopping, for three 
mortal hours ! 

It was now nearly nine o’clock ; the 
risen moon shone like a tempered sun, 
except when the clouds, driven by a 
fresh south-wind, swept across her 
orb; and by her light two men might 
be seen making their way over the 
common towards the mound whereon 
Miles lay sleeping. From their dress, 
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and still more from the hang-dog ex. ] 
pression of their faces, it was evident e 
that they were confirmed scapegoats y 
—choice samples of a breed such as 
may be found in almost every country 0 
village; fellows who get drunk when. W 
ever they can; steal whatever they te 
can lay their hands on; are at home Ww 
in the stocks ; familiar with the flavour n 
of horse-ponds and the sharp discipline a 
of the cat’s-tail; and want nothing sl 
but opportunity to ensure their promo. ne 
tion to the gallows. Both these vagrant of 
geniuses were attired in a costume Bi 
whose uncommon raggedness approach- of 
ed to the picturesque. One wore a 
grey beaver hat, and a great-coat which in 
reached to his ankles, and was patched o"¢ 
in twenty different places; the other fee 

had no hat at all; but then, to make nal 
amends for this defect, his yellow shirt- H: 
tail stuck out behind through a fissure sel 
in his small clothes, in the gracefullest Ca 
and most natural manner possible. hoy 
As this precious couple drew near anc 
the slumbering Waddilove, whose nap goz 
had by this time lasted upwards of an tior 
hour, a sudden movement that he made ten 
with his legs, accompanied by a deep 80, 1 
groan (as if, in the character of Harle- nes: 
quin, he was just going to take a re- on ] 
luctant leap head-foremost througha § app 
window), attracted their notice, and, the 
hastening up, they gazed for a minute on t 
or so, in expressive silence, on the see 
sleeper, who lay on his side with his the : 
head buried in his arms. grou 
At length one whispered the other, gras 
‘I say, Jack, this is a rum go, this is; his t 
there’s been some of the family at work Ji 
here, I take it.” ing 
«‘ No, no,” replied his com-rogue, ther, 
stooping down and gently turning § story 
Miles on his back—* it’s no affair of § wher 
that natur ; the cove’s not been queered, # ment 
he’s only lushy, and as fast asa church § hat ¢ 
—I’m blest if he ain’t.” there 
‘* Vy, then, I’m a-thinking, Jack,” § Puck 
resumed the first speaker, laying his § tryin, 
forefinger beside hisnose, ‘ as it would §# some 
be but right and proper in us to take § to the 
care of the gemman’s watch and seals § there 
for him, for it’s wery clear as he can't § at we 
take care on’em his-self.” soon : 
‘* No more he can’t, Bill,” replied ing fe 
the other, with a grin of intelligence;§ 0’cloc 
** he’s as helpless as a babby.” too ha 
« Vy, then, here goes, Jack :” and #0 any 
saying, the one seamp knelt down, aud -his pu 
dexterously drew out Miles’s goldg nity « 
watch, with its massive chain and seals;§ from 
while the other ransacked his breeches aa p 
é es 
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pockets, whence he presently extract- 
ed, with an air of modest triumph, a 
well-stored silk-net purse. 

This done, they next proceeded to 
make free with Waddilove’s hat and 
wig, and would even have reduced him 
to the attractive state of nature in 
which Adam was before the Fall, had 
not their intentions been frustrated by 
a loud: trumpet-like snore from the 
sleeper, which startled their delicate 
nerves to such a degree, that they flew 
off across the common, as if, to quote 
Byron's well-known words, ‘the speed 
of thought were in their limbs.” 

Miles, mean-time, continued buried 
in profound repose, but about eleven 
o'clock he awoke, and, starting to his 
feet, looked about him with a counte- 
nance of as much wonder as Abon 
Hassan showed, when he found him. 
self sitting up, broad awake, in the 
Caliph Haroun’s state-bed. He soon, 
however, recovered his self-possession, 
and, being refreshed by his nap, and 
goaded to further peripatetic exer- 
tions by an appetite of wondrous po- 
tency, he gave a preliminary jump or 
80, by way of taking thestarch-likestiff- 
ness out of his knees, and then set out 
on his return to Caversham, no longer 
apprehensive of losing his way, for 
the moon shed down a steady radiance 
on the common, and enabled him to 
see that he was only-separated from 
the right track by a patch of marshy 
ground, on the edge of which rose the 
grassy tumulus whereon he had made 
his bed. 

Just as he was about to start, feel- 
ing an uncommon coolness—say, ra- 
ther, a decided chill—in his upper 
story, he put his hand to his forehead, 
when, to his inexpressible astonish- 
ment, he discovered that he was minus 
hat and wig. How was this? ,.Was 
there witchcraft in the case? Had 
Puck or Robin Goodfellow being 
trying their hands at petty larceny, or 
some vagabond zephyr taken a fancy 
to the articles in question? No, no; 
there had been no agency of this sort 
at work, as the bereaved Waddilove 
soon found to his cost, when on feel- 
ing for his watch, in order to see what 
o’clock it was, he ascertained that this 
too had gone, most likely to keep com- 
pany with his\ hat and wig; and that 
-his purse also had taken the opportu- 
nity of playing truant! I forbear, 
from conscious incapacity, to describe 
the paroxysms of rage into which 
Miles was thrown on making these 
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untoward discoveries; suffice it to 
say, that after firing off volleys of 
oaths, like minute-guns, till he was 
nearly black in the face with the effort, 
he took out his pocket-handkerchief, 
tied it about his bald shiny pate, after 
the fashion of an old Irish apple- 
woman, and then hurried along his 
road, taking those fidgety, petulant, 
and irregular steps, which men are 
wont to take when labouring under 
unusual nervous excitement. 

Nearly opposite the cross-road to 
Myrtle Lodge, there was a swing- 
gate, from which ran a winding pub- 
lic footpath through Caversham park. 
This park terminated in a stile not far 
from the entrance to the village, and 
as it cut off a considerable elbow of 
the road, Miles, who had missed it on 
his way out to the Lodge, now deter- 
mined to avail himself of it, it being a 
matter of infinite consequence to him 
to reach the public-house, and secure 
supper and a bed, before they should 
shut up for the night. As he main- 
tained a smart pace, and was no longer 
incommoded by the heat, the night 
being cool and the wind fresh, he 
made very satisfactory progress, and 
had already got as far as the park 
preserves, which the footpath skirted, 
descending thence into a gradual 
bushy hollow, when he was startled by 
the sound of whispers at no great dis- 
tance from him, which was almost im- 
mediately followed by the discharge 
ofa gun. Now, it happened that the 
pacific Waddilove had the same in- 
vincible horror of fire-arms that King 
James had of a drawn sword; he 
could not even look a gun in the face 
without a shudder ; judge, then, of his 
consternation when he heard this sud- 
den discharge, together with a rust- 
ling among the preserves, as though a 
gang of poachers were emerging upon 
the footpath! Overmastered by his 
apprehensions, and taking for granted 
that, if he should be seen, he would 
instantly be shot. for a gamekeeper, 
and not have the mistake cleared up 
till he lay stretched like a cock part- 
ridge on the ground, with a score or 
so of small shot buried in his epigas- - 
trium, he abruptly quitted the path, - 
and plunging down into the. thick 
copse near it, doubled himself up, 
hedge-hog fashion, heedless of the 
brambles and stinging-nettles which 
gave him any thing but a gracious re- 
ception. ' 

The noise he made, as he went 
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crashing into the heart of the thicket, 
caught the quick ears of the poachers, 
who, darting out from the preserves 
on the other side of the footpath, 
stood looking anxiously about them, 
and whispering to each other, as 
though doubtful whether the sound 
of their gun had started a spy or a 
hare. Intense was Miles’s agitation 
while he heard these scamps, among 
other equally significant threats, an- 
nounce their intention, when once 
they got a glimpse of him, to “do for 
him”—*“ riddle him like a cullender” 
— bring him down at a long shot”— 
«pitch him into the Thames, with a 
big stone tied about his neck,” &c. ; 
and he inwardly vowed that, should 
he but escape the perils of this memo- 
rable night, he would never again 
venture so far from home—not even 
in a coach, much less the accursed 
town-tub—were he to be bribed by 
the daintiest dinner that epicure ever 
sat down to. No, he would cut the 
acquaintance of every one who lived 
more than a hundred yards from Read- 
ing. While he was thus settling the 
course of conduct he would adopt, in 
the event of his getting safely out of 
his present ticklish scrape, the moon 
became suddenly overcast; whereupon 
the poachers, eager to avail themselves 
of the favouring gloom to pursue 
their vocation in the preserves, and 
Satisfied by this time that the noise 
they had heard was merely occasioned 
by the starting of a hare, withdrew 
again to the spot which they had so 
lately quitted. 
Miles waited till they had all left 
the footpath, and were lost to sight 
in the leafy and tangled preserves, and 
then stealing cautiously back into the 
road, like a shy old badger out of his 
hole, he stood listening for a few 
seconds, after which he flew at his 
utmost speed along the road, with 
outstretched neck, and both hands 
clapped instinctively upon his hind 
quarters, so as to act as a sort of pro- 
tecting shield in case he should chance 
to receive an ignominious shot in the 
rear. Away, away he flew, insensible 
alike to fatigue and hunger, so com- 
pletely had fear got the better of every 
other sensation. As the wind rose 
and fell, sighing among the pines and 
beeches, and whirling the dead leaves 
by hundreds into the air, he fancied 
“he heard the quick tramp of footsteps 
behind him ; mistook the hooting of 
the owl for the yells of his pursuers ; 
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and, in the spectral moving shadows 
flung by the stirred trees across hig 
path, beheld the signs of a lurking 
enemy. 
It must have been a rare treat to 
a lover of the grotesque, to have seen 
this adipose fugitive scouring along 
in a steeple-chase style, and taking 
big bouncing leaps like a ram, while 
the broad flaps of his black coat 
streamed in the wind, and his mouth 
stood ajar like the shell of a dead 
oyster. What cares he for distance 
or difficulty? The trunk of a fallen 
elm lies across his road ; he is over it 
in a jiffey, and comes down on the 
other side with all the agility of a 
dancing-master. Further on, a brawl. 
ing brooklet threatens to impede his 
progress; in he plunges, halfway up 
to his knees, and scrambles out again, 
refreshed rather than incommoded 
by his partial bath. Thus, copse after 
copse, slope after slope, are passed; 
now he descends into a shady dell; 
now he winds round the brow of @ 
verdant hill, whence he may catch a 
fine view of the park that extends to 
the bank of the Thames, affording 
shelter to large herds of deer, and 
magnificently timberedwith giant oaks, 
who have bid defiance to the storms 
of centuries, and heard the roar of 
Cromwell’s cannon against the walls 
of Reading Abbey; and now, all 
danger passed, he halts to rest himself 
on the stile which, as I have befcre 
observed, abuts on the main road, just 
at the entrance of Caversham. 
Waddilove reached the village as 
the church clock was striking the last 


chime of midnight. As he passed along” 


the main street, its irregular rows of 
houses wore a cold, staring, and even 
ghastly aspect in the imperfect moon- 
light, and nothing was audible but 
the rippling of the near Thames 
against the arches of the bridge, or 
the occasional growl of some drowsy 
watch-dog. Under other circumstan- 
ces, Miles’s imagination would have 
been forcibly impressed by the dead 
solitude of this hushed hamlet through 
which he moved, the only living being, 
startling the echoes of night by his 
tread; but his late adventures had, 
for the time being, given him quite a 
surfeit of romance. 

On coming to the public-house, he 
found, as might have been anticipated, 
that it was shut up, and that not the 
slightest glimmer of a light was to be 
seen in any of the rooms. De ' 
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ed, nevertheless, on gaining admit- 
tance, he banged away at the door for 
full ten minutes; but finding this of 
no avail, he bawled out the landlord's 
name, and then let fly a handful of 
small stones and gravel against his 
bedroom windows. This had the de- 
sired effect, for presently the lattice 
was cautiously thrown open, and a 
man’s head, enveloped in a worsted 
nightcap, thrust throughthe aperture. 

** Who’s there?” enquired the land- 
lord, in a peevish tone of voice full of 
sleep. 

«Tis I,” replied Miles. 

«© And who the devil is 1?” 

«A friend of Captain Capulet, Mr 
Waddilove of Wallington Lane, near 
Reading. I’ve been unexpectedly de- 
tained in the neighbourhood, and want 
some supper and a bed, for it’s too late 
to think of returning home to-night.” 

«* Humph!—supperandabed! You'll 
get neither the one nor the other here, 
so be off with you—lI ain’t going to 
open my door at this hour to fellows 
without a hat; you may be a thief 
for aught I know ;""—and with these 
words, the landlord shut to the win- 
dow. 

Nothing daunted by this repulse, 
Miles discharged a second shower of 
gravel against the window, hoping by 
such means to bully the churl into a 
surrender. But he knew not the man 
he had to deal with; for no sooner had 
he taken aim for the third time against 
the casement, than it was again open- 
ed, and down came the saponaceous 
contents of a wash-hand basin on his 
head !— 


»- It was past one o’clock when a 
market. cart, laden with fruit and vege- 


tables, stopped at Waddilove’s door, 
and a gentleman descended from it, 
pale as the turnips among which he 
had been seated, shaking in every 
jcint from excessive jolting, his 
clothes begrimed with dust, and a 
handkerchief ‘tied about his head, 
looking as rumpled as though a quart 
of water had been but just wrung out 
of it. And this pitiable sample of hu- 
manity was Miles Waddilove, Esquire! 


. Alas, how changed from that Miles— 
quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore!— 
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who but eight hours before had left 
his home, smiling and sunny, in all 
the consciousness of a captivating cos- 
tume! He had met the cart as he was 
crawling, snail-like, along the main 
road, after leaving Caversham bridge, 
and had bargained with the driver— 
who was on his way to Reading, to 
be in time fcr the morrow’s market—~ 
for a seat among his vegetables, by 
way of a dignified finale to his valk 
of upwards of ten miles, and the-mis« 
haps consequent upon it. 

After his recognition by his houses 
keeper, which was a task of no ordis 
nary difficulty, Miles hurried into his 
study, and throwing himself on a sofa, 
ordered up all the cold meat in the, 
pantry, made a prodigious supper; 
which he washed down with a bottle 
of his very oldest Madeira, and then 
plunged into bed, where he soon fell 
into the soundest sleep ever, perhaps, 
enjoyed by a sedentary gentleman on 
the shady side of forty. Had he taken 
laudanum, or, what is equivalent to 
laudanum, subjected himself to the 
perusal of Doctor Bowring’s edition 
of Bentham, his slumber could not 
possibly have been more profound, 
When he rose at a late hour next day, 
in a state of more vigorous health, 
bating a slight stiffness in his limbs, 
than he had known for some months, 
he found his medical man waiting for 
him in the breakfast parlour, whom he 
instantly acquainted with all the suf- 
ferings he had undergone on the pre- 
ceding night. To his great astonish- 
ment, the apothecary, so far from 
condoling with him on his involuntary 
peripatetic achievements, had actually 
the hardihood to congratulate him; 
and even went the length of assuring 
him that—notwithstanding his fatigues 
and vexations—he might consider him- 
self a very lucky fellow, inasmuchas 
the walk, by giving a wholesome sti- 
mulus to his nervous system, and pro- 
ducing a corresponding energy of 
action in the blood, had most likely 
saved him from an attack of hypo- 
chondriacism, thereby exemplifying 
the truth of the old adage— out of 
evil cometh good.” 
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Gurmpse THE Finst—Home, 


«¢ T wisn it were all over, and we safe 
back again here,” said Mr Hartwell to 
his good lady, as they sat at a break- 
fast parlour window of the family seat 
in which he was born, and overlooked 
his own park and the pleasant country 
beyond. 

** Really, my dear,” observed Mrs 
Hartwell in reply, “ to confess the 
truth to you, I do sometimes fancy 
that I wish the very same thing ; but 
still I am quite sure that we must have 
a very great deal of enjoyment during 
our tour. Only think with what de- 
light all our neighbours speak of the 
different places they have seen, while 
‘we can only sit and listen, and have 
nothing to say.” 

‘“‘ Ah, well!” sighed Mr Hartwell, 
*¢ the die is cast ; and so, go we must, 
I suppose now, though for my part I 
care no more about foreign places nor 
foreigners than they care about me.” 

«* As to that, my dear, I don’t sup- 
pose we differ much; but then you 
know we must sé-them, or else we 
cannot say so.” 

«« If there was any chance of being 
believed, I really think I could stretch 
a point and ¢ say so’ without going, as 
a queer old gentleman recommended 
to his son, rather than risk his neck by 
descending into a coal-pit.” 

The good lady laughed ; and then, 
for the five hundredth time, alluded to 
the advantages their daughter Jane 
would derive from the trip, though her 
notions of their precise nature and ex- 
tent were by no means very distinct. 
How many English of late years have 
toiled and travelled about the Conti- 
nent with the same odd inducements ! 

In the library under the same roof, 
two younger persons were conversing 
upon the same topic. 

** Icertainly am pleased at the idea 
of going abroad,” said Jane Hartwell, 
« ] will not for a moment deny it. 
Indeed, as society now is, a tour forms 
part of one’s—what shall I call it >— 
‘ finishing’ my good governess might 
have said ;—but you understand me, 
I'm sure—and so, grave sir,” she 
added, while a playful light sparkled 


in her bright black eyes, * you may 
expect, when you meet us at Paris on 
our return, to find me quite a different 
sort of person.” 

“ I trust not,” replied Edward 
Drayton, mournfully ; “no, no, Jane! 
remain what you are! I would not 
have you changed—no, not in any re- 
spect.” 

“ Thank you, Edward, that’s very 
flattering. Well, well, I believe you, 
notwithstanding ; but hark ye, sir, 
* changed’ is a word of strong import, 
when spoken with foreboding tone, 
and a countenance so dismal as that 
which I have the honour—nay, don’t 
be so very sensitive!—I mean the 
pleasure of seeing before me,—I don’t 
like the word ‘changed.’ It implies 
suspicion, and you, less than all others, 
ought to make use of it to me, whom 
you have known so long ;" and she 
added reproachfully, “ you cannot 
seriously imagine that a few months’ 
absence from home can, by any pos- 
sibility, effect a change worth speak- 
ing of in my character, my sentiments, 
or my feelings.” 

** No, dear Jane, I will not; but I 
cannot look calmly forward to the six 
long dreary months of separation, 
when you will be I know not where, 
and associated with I know not 
whom.” ae 

“‘ Why, really, my good gentleman, 
you talkasif I was going to undertake 
an expedition into the interior of 
Africa, among savages, instead of tra- 
velling over roads, along which, hun- 
dreds of our own acquaintance have 
passed before us; and among people 
who claim to be even more civilized 
and polite than ourselves.” 

“If I were but permitted to write 
to you, Jane!” 

** Hush, hush, Edward ! be content ; 
let us keep one of our promises unbro- 
ken, at least. As for the other”’—— 
and she hesitated and blushed. 

‘It is unbroken, dearest Janel— — 
Do not imagine that any thingsyou 
may have chanced to say in the con. 
fidence of our friendship, as to what 
you might be prevailed on to do un- 
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der different circumstances—do not 
suppose that I will allow you—I mean, 
myself—to receive, or you to commit 
—No, no,—think not of it; you 
are free.” 

The language of the eyes cannot be 
transferred to paper; but hers were 
most eloquent as she smiled and look- 
ed up in his face, and said :— 

‘* That is poor sophistry, Edward! 
But let it pass. There is my hand 
once more! What I have said, I will 
never retract. We understand each 
other ;’.—and her head sank upon his 
shoulder. 

“‘ Dear, generous, noble-minded 
girl!’ he exclaimed.— Yes, yes, I 
ought to be, and I will be, content !” 

It need scarcely be said that these 
young people were lovers ; but a few 
words are necessary to explain their 
position at this juncture. 

Edward Drayton had “spoken to 
the old folks” some months before ; 
and the result of his passionate repre- 
sentations and protestations, and their 
calm deliberations and consultations, 
was, that they pronounced the young 
folks to be too young to think seri- 
ously, or judge correctly, upon a sub« 
ject of so greatimportance. This de- 
cision, of course, appeared exceedingly 
ridiculous to the young gentleman, 
who was then within a few months of 
the completion of his twentieth year. 
But the elders were inexorable ; and 
he was compelled to pledge his word 
of honour that he would neither cor- 
respond with the young lady when ab- 
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sent, nor urge his suit when present, 
nor receive or exchange any promises 
from, or with her, until the expira- 
tion of his minority. This was an 
unpalatable exaction ; but as the only 
alternative was strict exclusion from 
the roof beneath which she dwelt, he 
submitted with indifferent grace, and 
so was permitted to pay occasional 
friendly visits during the vacations, 
as he was now pursuing his studies at 
Oxford. 

Similar restrictions were placed 
upon Jane; and it was understood 
by all parties, that, if all parties con- 
tinued to be of the same mind at the 
end of the period of probation—then, 
and not till then, the matter was to 
be taken into more serious considera- 
tion. : 

How completely the young people 
had acted up to the letter, if not to the 
spirit, of this engagement, has been 
already seen; and the elders were per- 
fectly satisfied with the wisdom and 
propriety of their arrangement. 

Under these circumstances they 
separated. The young gentleman 
returned to Oxford to complete his 
terms,-and Mr and Mrs Hartwell and 
their daughter went upon the Conti- 
nent; and, erelong, discovered that 
all the places and things which they 
were desirous of saying they had seen, 
could not possibly be seen in six 
months. When that period had ex- 
pired, they were at Geneva, in the 
pleasant month of October. 


GurmpsE THE SECOND.—GENEVA. 


“It may sound like a contradic- 
tion, my dear Charlotte,” said Jane 
Hartwell to a young lady with whom 
she was walking beneath the trees of 
an elevated ‘ promenade’ called ‘ La 
Treille,’ ‘ but certainly so it is. The 
last six months have passed away most 
rapidly, and yet I feel as if I had been 
—_~ much longer away from Eng- 
and.” 

*¢ Well, I’m no philosopher, but I 
suppose the latter feeling comes over 
you when thinking of a certain per- 
son,” observed Miss Byrne, who from 
a chance acquaintance had become 
an intimate, and then a confidential 
friend, merely because her father and 
self had been travelling over the same 
ground as our tourists, and, conse- 


quently, they were frequently thrown 
together. 

“No, no! It is not that!” exclaim- 
ed Jane, rather hastily. “I wish you 
would not be always teasing me about 
such nonsense !”’ 

s¢ Well, well! Then it sha’n’t be 
teased,” said Charlotte, playfully. 
* But, if it is not that, I'm sure I can’t 
tell what it is.” 

«Then I think I can,” observed 
Jane, in an unusually serious tone. 
* T have been questioning myself very 
closely, as my good governess taught 
me in former days, and I am not satis- 
fied with the result.” 

Why, my dear girl! what can you 
mean? You, who are all goodness 
and innocence !”” 
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« No, no, Charlotte! we have lived 
a strange and hurried life lately. I 
have had uo-time to think, but I re- 
member how much I was at first 
shocked by the general profanation of 
the Sabbath, the dreadful oaths I 
heard, and the many things daily oc- 
curring in our journeys so revolting 
to our English notions.” 

«Call them prejudices, dear Jane, 
and say no more about them.” 

‘* Tirat is exactly what I have done, 
Charlotte; and I am not satisfied. 
Yesterday was the first Sunday that 
we have attended any service since we 
left Paris; and, even when we were 
there, how was the rest of the day 
spent? The manners and customs of 
the people here are more like our own, 
and what I heard yesterday reminded 
me of home, and made it seem very 
long since I last entered our quiet 
little church, which we used to attend 
so regularly; and it seemed to me 
that I was separated from home not 
only by absence of body, but in spirit. 
I feel that I am changed, or else how 
could I have seen and heard, so calmly 
as I often have done, things which at 
first shocked me ?” 

«© Why, my dear friend, if we could 

make all the people do exactly as we 
wished, there’s no doubt but they 
,would all be a great deal better than 
they are; but, since we cannot, it 
does not seem worth while to be 
triste about the matter. Chacun @ 
son gout, .as the French say. The 
people here may shut up their shops 
on a Sunday ; but they are as shocking 
cheats as any of the rest, I know. 
There was that diamond crescent hair- 
comb of mine that was to be—— 
but, la! only look! Yes, that’s the 
handsome German count that was 
with us at Chamouni! He sees us, too, 
and is coming this way ; and there is 
another gentleman with him—who can 
he be? Il a bonne mine, at all 
events.” 

The two gentlemen joined them, 
and talked as fluent nonsense as any 
two young ladies would desire to hear, 
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during their promenade; and when 
they separated, Miss Byrne volun. 
teered, for her friend's edification, a 
comparison between the elegant po- 
liteness of foreign manners and those 
of England, by no means favourable 
to the latter. 

«* And yet,” thought Jane, “ how 
impertinently intrusive and embar. 
rassing would all that I have been 
listening to for the last hour have ap- 
peared, if addressed to me when I 
first landed at Calais! Has it annoy. 
ed me now? No, quite the contrary. 
Therefore I must be changed. 

Major Byrne and his daughter 
dined with the Hartwells that day; 
and, in the evening, the worthy squire 
was introduced to a “ cercle,” where 
he passed several hours very agreeably 
at whist ; so pleasantly, indeed, that he 
declared he almost forgot that he was 
abroad. For this treat he was in- 
debted to the Major, who had tra- 
velled much, and seemed perfectly at 
home wherever he went; and, sooth 
to say, Mr Hartwell, whose habits 
were somewhat convivial, was right 
glad of his acquaintance, for of sight- 
seeing he had long been heartily tired, 
and would generally, on their arrival 
in a town, enquire, with an almost 
imploring yawn, “ Well, I hope there’s 
nothing to be seen here?” 

The “cercle’’ was, of course, re- 
visited, and its delights might have de- 
termined him to pass the winter in 
Geneva, had not their course been 
previously decided on in family de- 
bates, too long for detail, but the re- 
sult of which was, an utter abandon- 
ment of the original limits of six 
months totheirtour. They were now 
on their way to Italy. 

**T am so glad we are going from 
this dull place,” said Charlotte Byrne 
to her father, as they were leaving 
Geneva. “If we had remained here 
much longer, I do think that Jane 
would have turned methodist; and 
that would have been a pity, for she 
was going on so well before! Scarce- 
ly one foolish prejudice left. 


GumpPsr THE THIRD.—ROME. 


Another half year had elapsed, and 
it was on the day after a splendid ball 
and entertainment given by Torlonia 
(the banking duke), when Jane Hart- 
well sat in her boudoir alone. There 


was a flush upon her cheeks, and a 
restlessness in her dark tb 
and quick occasional movements, 
indicated all not to be quite at ease 
within. 
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** Le Comte de Marberg!’’ said an 
Italian valet, throwing open the door. 

« Giacomo! Did I not tell you?” 
she exclaimed faintly ; but, ere the 
words had passed her lips, the door 
was closed, and the person announced 
was in her presence, apologising in- 
coherently, but with an almost reve- 
rential air, for his intrusion. 

Such an intrusion would indeed have 
alarmed and perplexed the unsophisti- 
cated daughter of Hartwell Hall a 
year earlier; but she had since seen 
ladies receive visiters of the other sex 
even in their chambers, and had * as- 
sisted” at numerous gay and frivelous 
parties of every description. 

She was now an altered person, and, 
instead of being over-fastidious, had 
begun to abandon herself to that lati- 
tudinarian * insouciance” of manners 
and conduct by which our fair coun- 
trywomen so frequently astonish fo- 
reigners. Possibly her feelings might 
be somewhat similar to those of a 
new convert to some sect, who ima- 
gines himself bound to evince, on 
every occasion, his utter contempt of 
all his former errors and prejudices, 
by going somewhat farther than the 
more regularly initiated. 

Be such matters as they may, the 
Comte Henri de Marberg (the same 
“ handsome German” whom they had 
met at Chamouni) and Jane Hartwell 
were, in less than a minuté after his 
entrance, engaged in a volatile ¢éte.a- 
téfe,’’ which continued for half-an- 
hour, during which time they “ talked 
over” the last night’s party. Then 
another half-hour was spent in a con- 
versation much more interesting to 
both, but with the detail of which we 
shall not meddle till the expiration of 
the said second half-hour, when Jane 
said, Now, really, if you wish us to 
remain friends, you must not continue 
to plague me with such nonsense. I 
have told you frankly that I do not 
mean to change my situation.” 

* But, lovely Jane, it cannot be al- 


-waysso. Your beauty and good sense 


and accomplishments will ever make 
you to be surrounded with flatterers 
and adorers, and I amsure you havea 
heart formed for” — 

‘* Heigho! I’m sure I don’t know 
what it was formed for!” exclaimed 
Jane, in a tone that appeared com- 
pounded ofa sigh and a yawn ; but 
there was no time to consider which 
predominated, for the moment after 
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she continued, in high spirits: bu 
“a propos des botes,’ you have not tol 
me how you contrived to find your way 
here, when I ordered Giacomo to show 
all visiters to my father into the sa/on, 
and to say that I was not at home, 
You perceive that he has announced 
no one else, and some of my other 
partners must have called.” 

«“ Charmante étourdie!” exclaimed 
the Comte, gazing upon her with an 
expression which would formerly have 
discomposed her utterly, but at which 
she now smiled, and merely bade him 
proceed. So he informed her that her 
father had been somewhat unlucky at 
cards, when playing with a Russian 
nobleman and Major Byrne, in the 
early part of the previous night, and 
that probably on that account he had 
been induced to partake rather freely 
of the choice wines that were so abun- 
dant at the supper tables. 

ss After that,” said the Comte, ** he 
had some more play, and, as he was at 
the table with one of the bankers” re. 
latives, no doubt as they took care he 
should not be obliged to ask many 
times for refreshments, and so he did 
not come home till long after I had the 
honour and felicity to hand you to the © 
Comtesse’s carriage, and now—that is 
«just now, when I come, he is not up, 
So I said, never mind, Giacomo, your. 
young mistress will do as well, and [ 
know she is at home and expects me, 
which must be the truth, because I am 
sure you cannot suppose as I would let 
the morning pass without calling to 
ask how you have recovered from your 
fatigue: And now I have asked you 
that, and something else” — 

“* Ah, méchant! Do you dare, after 
I have forbidden you ?” exclaimed 
Jane, interrupting, with a playful air 
of authority. ‘* Let us have no more 
of that, for the present at all events, 
or I shall positively hate the sight of 
you. There! Get along with you, do, 
you good-for-nothing creature ; unless 
you feel inclined for a little music this 
morning, and then you may go into 
the salon and wait till I come,” and 
she left the room laughing. ; 

«‘ Twenty thousand English livres 
sterling ! Cela en veut bien la peine!””’ 
muttered the Comte when left to him- 
self; and of course he descended to 
the salon. 

At the time of the above conversa- 
tion, Mr Hartwell was sitting alone 
over his coffee and eggs, in a frame of 
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ind far from enviable. ** Confound 
em altogether!" he murmured, 

*¢ There's madness in the very air one 

breathes, I do believe. To believe that 

_ I, Charles Hartwell of Hartwell Hall, 
an English gentleman, who never 

thought of playing above crown points, 
and always lived within his income, 
should be such an incomprehensible 
ass as to sit down with a parcel of out- 
landish jabbering foreigners, and He- 
brew Jews, and lose pretty near three 
hundred pounds in one night! Then 
there’s the note I owe the major! 
Zounds! One must amuse one’s-self 
somehow. Well, well, what’s done 
can’t be helped. Heigho! there’s my 
poor dear wife too! If any body had 
told me that when she was ill I could 
have sat down to breakfast without 
enquiring after her, would I have be- 
lieved it?” And, rising angrily, herang 
the bell, and summoned her maid,who 
reported that her mistress had passed an 
unquiet night, and that Miss Jane was 
not yet stirring, though she well knew 
how that young lady was engaged. 

« T have a great mind to go back to 
England at once,” soliloquized the 
squire when again alone. ‘ No, that 
won't do, I must wait here for a remit- 
tance. Besides, poor dear soul! in 
her present state, she couldn’t bear the 
journey. Humph! Naples, they say, 
is cheap. If so, it will be the first 


On a bright calm day in the month 
of August, two gentlemen were seated 
in a shady recess of the public gardens. 
They had been for some time silent, 
and nothing was heard save the gentle 
plashing of the blue waters against the 
marble sea-wall. The younger was 
Edward Drayton, and fierce contend- 
ing passions were painfully expressed 
in his countenance. ‘ So you refuse 
me!” he at length exclaimed in an 
angry tone. 

‘* I see the end too clearly,” replied 
Major Byrne, “ he is a practised fen- 
@er, and would have his choice of wea- 
pons. You would stand no chance. 
None. Besides, after all, what has he 
done? You have told me that there 
Was no engagement between Miss 
Hartwell and yourself, and the letter 
you showed me, recommending you 
to travel slowly, and see all you could 
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cheap place I’ve found, though I sup. 
pose one might hide one’s-self in some 
obscure town or village, and save 
money. That’s what we must do. If 
the air is to be of use to her, as they 
say it will, it will be purer there 
than in a city. We have all the sum. 
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mer before us, and then, perhaps, I 
can find some fishing and shooting, 
maybe somewhat different from our 
own, and so have something to talk 
about in that way when I get back, if 
ever I shall. Bless my heart! what 
a wild-goose chase we have been run- d 
ning, just for the sake of being able 8 
to say that we have seen a parcel of f 
places, and things, and people, that 8 
some of us might have been better if we t] 
never had seen. Heigho! and where's a 
Edward Drayton, too? He seems in h 
no hurry, now he’s got to Paris.” And 
thus the poor gentleman went on tc 
grumbling, after the too prevalent m 
fashion of persons, who, discontent with til 
themselves, resolve to be dissatisfied 
with every one else. ar 
Could he have witnessed the glee sh 
with which, at that moment, his recent le 
antagonists, and his friend the Major, mi 
were exulting and laughing over their ce 
winnings, and ridiculing his “ tour- 
dise’’ and execrable attempts at speak- M 
ing French, assuredly it would not have ke 
increased the amiability of his disposi- co! 
tion, Bu 
Cal 
abc 
she 
ma 
he 
see at Florence and Rome, was written this 
at her father’s desire, and is the only cut 
one you ever received from her. There as | 
certainly is nothing like love in that.” Th: 
«¢ Oh, but in former days !”—groan- thir 
ed Edward, pressing his right hand be « 
upon his burning forehead—* I cannot Witl 
endure it! If you knew all!” susT 
“I can conceive all, my young not 
friend,” saidthe Major; ** I have had he : 
some experience myself in such mat- billi 
ters. You should look forward, and have 
not back.” : trav 
« All is gloom and misery before glim 
me !” exclaimed the youth.—* I shall ture, 
never more know happiness!” or ar 
“ Ay, so I have said ere now,” ¢ kill 
observed the Major.—* But you are § hung 
wrong. Come, let us look at the as it 
thing coolly :—Suppose you were to tion ! 
give Marberg the coup-de-gracty § man 






would your suit be forwarded one jot? 
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—Not an inch. You cannot marry 
the girl without her own consent ; and 
if you could, would she be worth hav- 
ing ?—No, no; leave her.—She is not 
worthy of you. Quit this place, and 
travel; and, rely upon it, that fresh 
scenes and continual change will soon 
eradicate—nay, nay, don’t shake your 
head! I know they will; I know it, 
Sir. Také my advice, and I'll bet 
you a thousand to one you'll thank me 
for it some day.” 

* You mean me well, I have no 
doubt, Major; but you don’t under- 
stand you cannot enter into my 
feelings. Call him out I will,—that’s 
settled ; and the only question is, whe- 
ther or not you will be my friend. I 
ask you, because I know no one else 
here. Tell me plainly, yes or no?” 

« Why, Mr Drayton, I don’t like 
to refuse you; and yet —— You 
must give me time to think of it—say 
till to-morrow.” 

** Be it so,” said Edward, rising, 
and taking the Major's hand,—* I 
shall depend upon you. Excuse my 
leaving you abruptly.—I am in no 
mood for conversation, as you may per- 
ceive,”—and he walked slowly away. 

** Confound the fellow!” said the 
Major to himself; ‘I wish he'd bro- 
ken his neck by the way, ere he had 
come here. All was going on so well ! 
But now, in spite of all he says, I 
can see that the little flirt is undecided 
about who shall be the man; and, if 
she should jilt Marberg after all, I 
may whistle for the five hundred /ouis 
he owesme. Then, if he should pink 
this young fellow unluckily, he must 
cut and run, and that would be nearly 
as bad. No. He must disarm him.— 
That’s the play! or I will have no- 
thing to do with it; for, if mischief 
be done, there will be an end of écarte 
with the old noodle ; and such an un- 
suspecting, conceited, old pigeon, is 
not to be found every day. He thinks 
he understands the game now, and 
billiards too! It is strange what could 
have set him and the poor old lady 
travelling, when they have not one 
glimpse of taste for painting, sculp- 
ture, music, scenery, or antiquities, 
or any one object in view, unless it be 
‘ killing time,’ which, he says, never 
hung so heavily on his hands at home 
as it does here. It’s a strange infatua- 
tion! Well, as Franklin says, ‘A 
man will sometimes pay dear for his 
whistle,’” 
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About three weeks after the above 
conversation, the Comte Marberg lay 
reclined upon a sofa, in luxurious in- 
dolence. His features were somewhat 
attenuated, and his complexion paler, 
from recent confinement; but the 
whole expression of his countenance 
was indicative of triumph. “Twenty 
thousand English poundssterling!” he 
soliloquized, ‘‘That’s her own; and 
as she is an only child, when the old 
people go, why, three or four times 
as much more at least. Bravo, Henri 
de Marberg! Diable! I can hardly 
believe my good luck. Ah! that’s, 
Byrne’s voice! He has lost no time 
since he got my note.’ 

The Major here entered the apart- 
ment, and after a few words of con- 
gratulation upon the Comte’s good 
looks, and evident convalescence, said 
—‘** I have had a dreary time of it at 
Terracina. Almost every day some - 
traveller brought a report that there 
was no chance of your recovery. If 
I had not known your handwriting 
well, [should have thought your last” 
note a hoax. What has wrought 
this sudden and almost miraculous 
cure ?” 

“* La petite capricieuse,” replied 
the Comte gaily; “I shall not keep 
you in suspense. Itisall good. Alb 
has been good since when that awk- 
ward Englishman gaveme * la botte ;” 
for which I thank you ; as if you told 
me he knew nothing—absolutely no» 
thing—of the. use of the sword, I 
should have taken care, because no- 
thing is so difficult as such a man; 
like a left-handed man as squints, one 
can’t guess what he will do.” 

‘¢ Well, well!” said the Major, im- 
patiently,— never mind that now. 
What happenedafter ?”’ 

** Ah! after? You shall hear as I 
played my game well. You call me 
expensive to have apartments in the 
same hotel with them; but I know 
better. Well, they brought me home 
here, and sent for amedico, with whom 
I soon agree, as I will be in great dan- 
ger of my life, and so very interesting 
ill, Eh! you see? although the 
wound is a mere bagatelle.” 

“‘ This is too bad!” exclaimed the 
Major ; “ and so I might have remain. . 
ed safe in Naples, instead of running 
off and hiding ”——. 

**Doucement, my good Major! I 
know my game better. It was neces- 
sary to be debarrassed of that Drayton, 
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for I found out, no matter how, as 
there has been un premier amour be- 
tween-him and you know who; and, 
as-you are his second, you could not 
stop. Nothing else could do. We 
Was on very uncertain ground, Ma- 
jor. If I had wounded him instead 
of me, and he been here like me— 
Bah! I believe truly as he should have 
gained the preference after all. She 
is so bizarre! What think you of her 
playing the part of a sister of charity ? 
Ha, ha! You see I was so very dan- 
gerous ill, and like to lose my life, 
which I hazarded on her account; so 
she must be interested, and I send her 
word, as I am content if I can but see 
her once before I die. She come di- 
rectly, and when I see the tears in her 
eyes, as she sat at my bedside, I take 
her hand and press it. Bah! you may 
guess what pass then; and after, as we 
are under the same roof, (ah ! that was 
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the master-stroke!) she come again 
and again, and sat with my hand in 
hers during some hours. And we are 
not silent all that time, je vous en re. 
pond, Major, particularly as I -got 
worse—and worse—andat last, father 
Isidore, a bijou of a padre, who com- 
prehend me as well as the medico, 
came one night with the viaticum ; and 
all that night she remained at my bed- 
side till the morning, when the old 
people find it out, and papa played 
‘*le dicble a quatre.” Ha,ha! He 
was too late! They forbid her to come 
again, but’tisno use. She is enté¢ée, and 
come nevertheless, which soon made 
the crisis of my danger go by; and 
then the old people themselves are glad 
to come to, as it is gone too far for re- 
treat, as all the world in this great hotel 
know every thing, and there is some 
other English families as will take the 
news home if they refuse their consent.” 


GutmpskE THE FirtH.—Bapen-Baven. 


s* My poor dear mother never got 
the better of it, I fear!” said the Com- 
tesse de Marberg; “ she had been very 
unwell for some time previous. She 


lived only three months after my un- 
fortunate marriage. It is now as many 
years since that event, and you are the 
first bosom friend to whom I have ven- 
tured to confide the secret of my griefs. 
We were children and playfellows to- 


gether, Mary. Our prospects were 
the same, but how different has been 
our lot! Youare returning to happy 
England, to the society of old friends, 
and your own quiet, domestic home. 
For me there is no such place—none ! 
and the only chance of our being at all 
settled, even for a time, is the Comte’s 
obtaining some diplomatic situation, 
which, with his habits, is scarcely pro- 
bable. In the mean while, we are 
wanderers upon the face of the earth, 
going from one gay place to another, 
- living in the strangest manner, I 
know not how, and endeavour not to 
think, for I‘thave every reason to sup- 
pose that my little fortune has been dis- 
sipated longsince. Andthenthestrange, 
coarse people of both sexes with whom 
I am obliged sometimes to associate !” 

‘© We married women cannot always 
choose our own society,” observed Mrs 
Lea, hardly knowing in what way to 
comfort her once almost inseparable 
friend, ‘‘ nor indeed can the men, parti- 
cularly at such placesas this. Nodoubt, 


the Comte has his motives for associa- 
ting with such persons as you allude to: 
with some from family connexions, 
and, as he is seeking a diplomatic of- 
fice, with others, perhaps, from inte- 
rested motives.” 

‘Ah! Mary, you are but too cor- 
rect!” sighed the Comtesse. 

“* Well, then, Jane, let us hope he 
will be successful. I assure you that 
my goodman thinks highly of the 
Comte’s talents, and has expressed 
regret that they should be wasted in 
the frivolous sort of life that people 
lead here. If his time were but use- 
fully employed, he would find relaxa- 
tion at home, instead of seeking it 
elsewhere from mere ennui. Nay, do 
not shake your head, and look so in- 
credulous! He would, indeed, Jane ; 
and your kind attentions would then 
be appreciated, and your purity of 
mind would form a contrast that 
must ”——___—. 

“Oh, spare me!” exclaimed the 
Comtesse, ‘* I cannot bear to hear you 
talk so. You.know not what you say. 
But, tell me, is Mr Lea intimate with 
the Comte? I have not been out much 
lately, and acquaintances are formed 
here so suddenly ; besides, he never 
mentioned his name before me. Tell 
me, do they play together?” 

«If you mean gambling, my deat, 
certainly not. My husband has an 
utter detestation of every thing of the 
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sort ; but they have passed an hour or 
so together latterly at écarte.” 

«* Ah! Ithought so!, He must not 
do so again. Warn him, but do not 
let him know who told you. Tell 
him never to play with the Comte 
again, particularly if I should be pre- 
sent, or else—I cannot say more, 
Oh, Mary! Mary! do not despise 
me! 1 cannot help myself. I have 
told you much—but, if you knew ali!” 
Shocked as Mrs Lea was, she had suf- 
ficient presence of mind to pass un- 
noticed the scarcely equivocal confes- 
sion of the gamester’s wife, and 
referring to her last words, replied, ‘ I 
shall often think of you when absent, 
Jane, and of what you have told me; 
but we must never abandon hope, and 
if the Comte can but obtain his ap- 
pointment, I don’t despair. Idle folks 
are always getting into mischief. 
There’s my goodman, for instance, 
because he has nothing to occupy his 
time here, seems to have taken it into 
his simple head that he understands 
écarte, and so must needs try his luck 
with an experienced player, as I sup- 
pose you mean to say the Comte is ; 
so, of course, I shall lecture him on the 
subject, and really fee] greatly obliged 
to you for your friendly warning.” 

* Hush!” exclaimed the Comtesse, 
* that is his voice! He is angry at 
something, I know byhis tone. Let 
us talk of something else—anything ! 
You said you were going to see the 
castle. at Eberstein, I think. Do 
seem cheerful!” 

There was a scowl on the brow of 
Comte Henri de Marberg as he opened 
the door; but it disappeared ‘the mo- 
ment he beheld his wife’s visiter ; and 
during her stay hie endeavoured to 
make himself particularly agreeable— 
an endeavour in which he was seldom 
unsuccessful. 

“ Accept my thanks for your kind 
attention to ‘my dear Jane,” said he, 
when Mrs Lea was about to take 
leave ; ‘* she is sadly too much alone. 
I often urge her to mix more in so- 
ciety, particularly as your country 
families are so many here; but [ 
cannot persuade her as I would, and I 
fear she is very dull at sometimes, 
though her amiable disposition is such 
as she always says it is not so.” 

Having dismissed their visiter, the 
Comte strode back to the table, and 
throwing down a letter, said, in an 
angry tone, 
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“© There! Read that! It’s from 
your father—a cursed old miser! He 
refuses a paltry single thousand— 
curse him! What for do you sit 
gaping there, like a fool? Can’t you 
take and read ?—Eh?” and he threw 
himself upon a sofa, and, uttering low 
imprecations, scowled upon his wife 
as she tremblingly unfolded, and, with 
tearful eyes, ran over the contents of 
the letter ; and, when she had finished, 
looked up imploringly, and mur- 
mured, 

‘*T am very sorry—but what more. 
can | do, Henri ?”’ 

‘“‘ What more? Why, write again, 
and again, and again! I wil have it. 
Say as the wine crop is nothing ; tell 
him as some tenant have failed ; or as 
it must come and secure my appoint- 
ment; or what you like. Bah!” 

“‘ But, listen, Henri! How ean I 
say any thing about the appointment, 
when he insists upon knowing what 
it is, and you will not tell me?” 

** Bah, you fool! You know as I 
know no more as yourself.” 

« And then your estate, Henri? 
This is the third time he has enquired 
where it is precisely, and I cannot tell 
him more than it is near the Rhine, 
He says it may be mortgaged, and 
money raised so. I don’t understand 
such matters, but ’’——. 

** Qh, you don’t, don’t you? But 
you understand them so well as I un- 
derstand your fortune being in three 
per cent instead of sterling, what I ex- 
pected. You could keep that back to 
deceive me when you would be Com- 
tesse, and you mustdo something now.” 

«* Indeed, indeed, Henri, 1 never 
meant to deceive you! You know I 
did not. All that I knew was that 
my aunt left me” ——__ 

“* Curse your aunt and all the fa- 
mily !” 

« Oh, Henri! 
believed !” 

“ Well, well, then don’t be a fool. 
Do as I tell you, and write and coax 
him. Come, come, don’t ery like a 
child—so stupid. I don’t mean no 
harm, only, besidesthis letter, 1 am pro- 
voked as I lost more than I intended 
with that lady’s husband to-day, be- 
cause there was somebody looking on 
as I am afraid knows too much; but 
I shall get my revenge to-morrow, 
when he will come here. You see 
I do all I can, and you must help and 
do something too,” 


Could I ever have 
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Two elderly gentlemen were sitting 
over their wine in the dining-room of 
Hartwell Hall. In their earlier days 
they had spent many a social confi- 
dential evening together; but duty had 
called one to the East Indies, where 
he had resided many years, and this 
was his first visit to his friend since 
his return. 

‘*T see you don’t think much of my 
second choice, Cowdrey,” said squire 
Hartwell. 

** My dear fellow!” exclaimed Mr 
Cowdrey, “what can you mean? 
Surely I have not committed any 
breach of politeness, or failed in pay- 
ing Mrs Hartwell proper attention at 
dinner ?” 

«* No, no, not at all, my old friend. 
You East Indians cut us plain country 
gentlemen quite out in that respect; 
but I know, by your look and manner, 
a certain something that I can’t de- 
scribe, but which puts me in mind of 
old times, and I like you all the better 
for it. Come, speak out plainly, and 
tell me what you think of her.” 

«In the old times you allude to, I 
might have been foolish enough to 
decide upon the character of a person 
at first sight; but since then, I have 
been deceived rather too often to ven- 
ture such random shots. Moreover, 
if I had seen more of your good lady, 
methinks that my opinion would be 
of little importance. If you are happy 
and content, that’s quite enough— 
never mind what other people think.” 

“Very true, very true, my good 
friend. That’s the main thing; and 
after all, perhaps, I might have done 
worse, for I must say that she keeps 
all household matters in capital order, 
though, sometimes, she’s a confounded 
deal too particular and straitlaced. 

That is, according to my fancy, for I 
always liked a cheerful house. I 
believe I was rather too much in a 
hurry ; but I married her out of spite, 
and the end is answered, that’s some 
comfort.” 

“‘ Not the most amiable motive pos- 
sible. How was that?” 

‘I remained a widower for three 
years, and, during that time, the 
scoundrel who married my daughter, 
spent or gambled away the whole of 
her fortune, and swindled me out of 


five thousand pounds besides, under 
various pretences, all of which I at 
last found, on enquiry, were false, 
And that was not the worst. She had 
deceived me too. I thought I should 
have gone mad when I discovered 
that. Oh, Cowdrey! If you had but 
known her when we left England! 
She was all goodness and purity, and, 
though young, we considered her lot 
in life settled, as an attachment had 
sprung up between her and a young 
man who was all we could wish. Poor 
Edward Drayton! He has never held 
up his head like a man since! He 
took to the church afterward, and I 
had the pleasure of presenting him to 
a small living last autumn—a poor 
compensation! Ah! if Jane had but 
married him, how happily might we 
all have lived together here !—here, 
where our forefathers have lived for 
so many generations. But, to think 
that this fine estate would pass away 
at my death to a foreign swindler, 
was more than I could endure. The 
idea haunted me continually. By 
night I was tormented with dreams of 
executions in the house, and sales by 
auction of every familiar object; and 
by day, especially at twilight, all the 
family portraits seemed to look at me 
imploringly, as though they tried to 
speak, and beseech me to save them 
from coming degradation. Then, if I 
rode out, or took my gun, or strove in 
any way to amuse myself in the open 
air, it was all the same. The woods, 
the river, the very ground beneath 
appeared to reproach me, and-I fan- 
cied that the fine old trees, as their 
branches waved aloft, cast a darker 
shade around, and groaned as though 
the axe were already at work to hew 
them down to supply the wants of a 
gamester and a stranger. More than 
once I was tempted, since all must go, 
to turn gamester myself; for, in our 
unfortunate tour, I had been betrayed 
into that vice, and suffered some tem- 
porary inconvenience in consequence ; 
but, luckily, I had then made a vow 
never to play for above a certain 
stake, or, I have frequently thought 
since, I might have given way to the 
temptation, for I was reckless, and 
longed for some strong excitement 


that might prevent me from thinking. — 
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However, I did escape that danger, 
and then, to cut the matter short—for I 
fear that I am wearying you—I resol- 
ved to marry again, and marry I did, 
and have now a son and heir; and, 
between ourselves, it is more than 
probable that there may be a farther 
increase in our family. I allow Jane 
so much a-year, in quarterly payments, 
and have taken care that the same 
shall be continued after my death. I 
know that she is not what she was, 
and have great reason to suspect that 
I don’t know all. Be that as it may, 
I shall never forget that I am her fa- 
ther, though, thank God! she is no 
longer my only child. No, no. There’s 
a pretty fair chance now that the 
Hartwells will hold the property for 
another generation or two, at least. 
So Ican look round me with comfort ; 
and, though of course it’s fancy, I can 
really imagine, at this moment, that 
yonder grim old cavalier in the cor- 
ner has got his eye upon us, and looks 
as though he would like to step down 
from his frame and join us in a cheer- 
ful glass. Well, here’s a bumper to 
your memory, old gallant heart and 
strong i’ th’arm! He was at the battle 
of Worcester, and——but I won’t get 
into family stories. I’ve tired your 


patience already, I fear; but I feel as 
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though a load were taken off my mind, 
by thus unbosoming myself to a trus- 
ty old friend. I don't know when I 
have passed a half hour so agreeably.” 

Here. a servant entered and an- 
nounced that tea was ready, and 
thereby caused no small alteration in 
the worthy squire’s countenance. He 
bit his lips for a second or two in si- 
lence—then a flush o'erspread his 
cheeks—and then, as though consei- 
ous that his appearance was some- 
what ludicrous, and it behoved him 
to assert his independence, he sum- 


moned resolution, just as the man had . * 
‘ reached the door, to say, in an autho- 


ritative tone, Tell your mistress!” 
There he stopped, and the footman 
stopped likewise. It was an awkward 
pause; but presently the squire re- 
sumed the same tone, and said, “ Tell 
—tell Jones to bring us a bottle of the 
old old. He'll know what I mean.—, 
What do you stand gaping there for ? 
Do as I tell you, sir!” 

“That's always the way whenever 
I have any visiters,”” he continued, 
when the man was gone ; * but, now! 
with so old a friend! when we have 
not met for so many years! Hang me, 
if I will submit! It’s hard indeed, if, 
in my own house, I may not be allowed 
to enjoy myself for once!” 
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AN EXCURSION. OVER THE MOUNTAINS TO ABERYSTWITH. 


TuereE are two sorts of exhibitions 
now open for the improvement and 
delight of the eye of taste—Nature 
and Art. Are they rivals? They 
are not unfrequently in undue opposi- 
tion. At this season we prefer taking 
the former first, and then, though late, 
pay respect to the latter ; and visit the 
exhibitions of art in our picture-teem- 
ing metropolis. Having just seen the 
trees put on their glorious apparel 
(with the exception of some few late 
- Tisers), we took to the mountains— 
leaving all. thoughts of magillup and 
varnish, we had in exchange the purest 
air. We have seen some beau- 
tiful ‘scenery, and, strange to say, we 
did not meet with one artist. Artists 
are either confined to town at this sea- 
son by professional engagements, or 
they prefer the autumn. Ifthe latter 
be the case, we think them decidedly 
wrong; they lose Nature in her vigour 
and freshest hae. There is more 
colour, they say, in autumnal tints. 
That may be denied, however, unless 
they mean variety of colours, which 
are in autumn more positive; but it 
may be doubted if the indescribable 
colours, and for which there are no 
names, are not at this season the most 
beautiful — the bloom of woods— 
nay, the bloom of earth, however 
eovered—for all is now of youth and 
freshness. The setting sun, with all 
his gorgeous clouds, is not now a dis- 
tant glory; it now, even when it be 
less splendid, has a more pervading 
beauty, suffusing all to the admirer’s 
feet. This may.be one-reason why 
artists do not reach the true pastoral ; 
for that is to be seen and to be enjoy- 
ed, not in the brown horrors of a 
coming winter, but in the time of the 
green year. This is theseason for re- 
pose in the shade, the “ santa pace” 
in the deep glens—where the flicker- 
ing sunbeam, softened through young 
foliage, just comes to play its hour 
upon the waters of a sheltered stream 
or mountain river, then leaves many 
a sweet blossom it has called into ex- 
istence, to unobtrusive shade and quiet ; 
and so it goes round the earth like Na- 
ture’s finger of light, partially touching 
it, and beauty gladdensthe very skies, 
that look with wonder on the new 
creation. 

Yet we did not meet with one 


sketcher, and, perhaps, none to ad. 
mire the scenery, varied in its cha. 
racter from the stupendous to the sim. 
ply beautiful. Our excursion was 
short in extent and in time. Our 
chief objects were the Devil’s Bridge, 
and Aberystwith. The first night 
we slept at Rhayader, a very poor 
place, but where there is said to be 
good fishing. Our friend and compa- 
nion, another Piseator, hoped to have 
had some sport, but the river was too 
low ; and we proceeded the following 
morving, without making any attack 
upon the innocent fish. Let us here 
note a very silly habit of some travel. 
lers, or pretended travellers, who, in 
their idleness, manufacture tales of 
horror as actual events; giving them 
‘local habitation and a name,” to 
the annoyance of harmless inhabitants, 
We read, in the Magnet newspaper, a 
horrid murder in the neighbourhood 
of Rhayader, most romantically silly ; 
in which a lady was stabbed to the 
heart, by her lover, at the source of 
the Wye. The writer professes him- 
self to have been one of the discover- 
ers of the murdered lady. But the 
whole is a wanton and foolish fabri- 
eation. Rhayader is not very distant 
from Llanidloes, celebrated for the 
Chartists’ doings. The next stage 
from Rhayader, as we baited, we met 
with the landlord of the inn of Lla- 
nidloes, who showed us his coat pier- 
ced with a pike ; and it appeared that 
the cowardly villain purposed to stab 
the unoffending man in the back. The 
landlord told us that one of the Chart- 
ists snapped a pistol at his (the land- 
lord’s) sister. What savages are the 
offspring of Democratic principles! 
It is to be feared, agitation, having 
been planted in England by men in 
authority, and protected by them when 
young, has taken a deep root, and 
will scarcely be eradicated. Thereis 
but a step from the speeches of. Minis- 
ters and their emissaries, during the 
Reform mania, to the doings of the 
Chartists. We doubt not that all the 
Chartist principles, and the recom- 
mendation of their proceedings, may 
be gathered from the speeches of in- 
fluential and Government men of the 
Reform day. The one party were 
only not traitors because they suc 
ceeded—the other will only be ie 
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ors until they do succeed. But, we are 
among the mountains; and let us not 
pollute the pure air with politics. If 
evil days come, they will come; and 
so let us see what refuge, what solace, 
may be found among these wild and 
lonely fastnesses. 

The road, made with great skill 
and judgment, lay entirely among 
the mountains; we were for miles 
threading the high passes — every 
turn of the road opening into some 
new course, some gorge, deep and 
close—and then some wild vale in 
the amphitheatre of mountains— 
with grand and sweeping lines folding 
within and about each other. Some- 
times not a tree, not a shrub, to be seen 
in the whole, and somewhat wide, ex- 
tent. It has been not. unaptly said, 
that to enjoy solitude one must be 
more orlessthan human. The heart 
sinks under the oppressive desolation ; 
the immediate -effects of which are 
languor, apathy, a prostration of taste. 
It is long before we can admire the 
sweeping or precipitous lines before 
us, and not till the coming and reced- 


ing shadows have relieved the mind,’ 


by offering, at least, this variety in the 
wilderness. It is in scenes where the 
disgust of unsociable and uninhabit- 
able places is not at once overpower- 
ed by an awful grandeur, that this 
disinclination to admire is so strong. 
Actual sublimity will find something 
congenial with it in almost every 
mind, and its terror is even sought— 
courted. The desolate scenes short of 
sublimity, we hate. We do not, on 
this account, think such scenery is fit 
for the artist’s pencil. We are often 
surprised to find them chosen, and re- 
presented under their worst effects 
—a hot sun, under which the eye is 
forced to scrutinize dismal detail, and 
find no one object to rest upon ; while 
at the same time, the gusty wind is 
blowing the coarse rushes, and whiten- 
ing and making obtrusive the marshy 
pools. Yet here we need not stay— 
pass we on. Thescene is either more 
sublime, or changing into a lofty 
beauty. The rocky sides of the 
Mountains are in larger masses, the 
foldings grander ; or some wooded ra- 
Vine bursts upon the sight, and the 


sound of water comes upon the sense - 


With its fabulous mystery. Then we 
see, as we proceed, deeper and darker 
Masses, and, at the bottom, deep and 
black pools, edged with white streaks 


gt threads—the silver chords that 
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throw off nature’s sweetest music. 
But wooded ravines in these regions 
are rare, and it was not until we ap- 
‘proached the Devil’s Bridge, that we 
‘met with any.of much beauty. There 
were, however, some very beautiful 
scenes before we were perfectly with- 
in the area, or inner range of moun- 
tains. Wooded and low hills, with 
their deep shade and grassy openings, 
with little more than indication of a 
habitation among the trees, whose tops 


-broke, not into the sky, but upon the 


loveliest blue of distant mountains ; 
against which the whole low hill is 
dark, and of sheltered green repose, 
with a placid or gently interrupted 
stream at its base, that is lost to the 
eye as it winds round the base of the 
hill: and then lower down is a valley, 
if it may be called a valley which is 
but the descending land of higher ter- 
ritory, apparently, too, uncultivated 
—not a mark or division to be seen; 
but all of the loveliest colour—warm 
as gold beneath, yet veiled in the 
finest azure; and the sky, towards 
evening, so deep, so cool, yetso warm, 
so indescribable in colour ! 

Qh, the charm of these homes 
among the hills! Here might be 
trod the fallentis semita vite. Here 
is the poetry of pastoral life, se- 
questered, uninterrupted, safe, and 
happy. - The very sky looks large 
and bountiful, and protecting all 
beneath it. We have now and then 
admired such scenes in Italy, and very 
similarin colour ; but we have herethe 
advantage of the refreshing green. 
Our friend, after his first burst of ad- 
miration, would talk of his hackles, 
and cast a longing eye to the stream 
stealing its way among the trees. But, 
as we may not stay, a mile or so is 
gladdened by social talk and fishing 
adventure, and sketching of adven- 
ture, all arising out of that home 
scene, till our attention is called off to 
admire some new wonder of nature’s 
panorama. How different is the scene, 
when, unexpectedly and suddenly, 
we come to the very edge of a ravine, 
rocky, without any foliage, where 
meeting rivers, and not far, perhaps, 





































- from their sources, have scooped their 


courses, and torn away the cliffs above 
and, we might almost say, chiselled 
out ledges and masses of rock below, 
that, seen under water, look like steps 
down into black unfathomable pits of 
terrifying water, that not even “ magi- 
cian damned” could Jook at without 
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awe! And above, what have we?—a few stray sheep on the very steep hill 
habitation upon the very edge, over- above us; he called to his dog in 
looking the abyss, from which it is Welsh, and as he varied his words, so 
protected by its massy stone founda- ‘did the dog vary his course, ascending 
tion. Around, all is wild andbarren; a very steep and disagreeable place, 
and grand are the forms of the high In one spot there were two holes, in 
hills around, that, receding in two di- which he told us the dog often fell; 
rections, fall below the horizon into as he approached these we observed he 
lower valleys, and there, by their dis- used more caution. There wasa line 
tance, intimating interminable regi- or track hardly distinguishable in the 
ons of mountain range. But this ha- rough ground, which, though he came 
bitation—is it desolate ?—It is large, frequently upon it, he would never 
though simple in its form. Why pass. This was the boundary of the 
built here? Not a human being to owner's land—the dog effected the pur. 
be seen; no mark of human foot. poseforwhichhe wassent,anddrovethe 
The windows above, broken—below, sheep up, ascending higher and higher 
closed, barricaded, boarded. The until he was wellnigh out of sight—a 
winds have come, like us, to make en- wordortwofromhis masterbroughthim 
quiry, and swept around it, and find- toa particular spot, and there he stood 
ing none to reply have made forcible waiting for further orders. Sometimes 
entry, and torn some dozen feet or at a word he would, while at great 
more off the roof. Never was more speed, suddenly change his course. 
lonely spot. Is it magician’s dwelling Now the extraordinary thing is, this 
—or hold they here their nightly meet- poor faithful creature was and is stone 
ings the mountain spirits—their con- blind. We thought it wise ; for it un- 
vocation of demonsthathidethemfrom derstood Welsh and we did not, and 
the light of heaven by day, under bog weshould probably take a much longer 
in the cloudy fell ? Such are the ques- time in learning it. 
tions the imagination puts, and is sa- But as.we are at Dufflyn or Dyf- 
tisfied for the time to receive no an- flyn Castle, before we turn off to 
swer. The illusion is best. We af- wards Hafod and the Devil's Bridge, 
terwards learnt that it was builtforan let us take a sketch of the scene 
inn, the stage from place to place before us. We have been long with. 
being long ; but the scheme had failed, out seeing human faces; and here 
and it is now uninhabited. It is a are some, not the worst in the world, 
lonely, dismal spot—yet with much before. us. Here are, at least, a dozen 
grandeur, and the sketcher may find women and half as many children, with 
much about the rocks and black rivers their blue cloaks and round black 
for his portfolio of wilder nature. This hats, and what a world of baggage 
is near another lonely place—an inn they have in that half-waggon half. 
too—that has perhaps been theruin of cart-looking conveyance; and, alas, 
the other ; for it is built where the road we find but one poor horse! Let us not 
turns off to the Devil’s Bridge, leaving cast eyes.on him, lest his ghost, and if 
the course of the poor dwindled Wye he be one of the country, he must be 
to the left, making its apparently un- at least half a ghost, haunt us. They 
comfortable way from its source in are bound for a great distance to join 
Plinlimmon, and not very far from this their husbands at some-iron-works, 4 
spot. The inn is Dufflyn Castle. The world of a way off. The poor beast! 
poor cattle in these regions look ‘A merciful man is merciful to his 
wretched, and starved—the sheep the beast.” In Welsh, this conveys n0 
most melancholy things; and wherever injunction to merciless women. As 
we came to habitations we were sure we are in the neighbourhood of Lla- 
to find lambs without mothers, show- _ nidloes, perhaps this migration may be 
ing it had been a bad season among the one of the happy effects of the late 
ewes. There had been a great lack Chartist disturbances. We spoke of 
of rain, and vegetation was very scant. their baggage. The Welsh, in thes 
A man who kept a little inn by the parts at least, and as far as we went 
roadside, told us that, three yearsago, to Aberystwith, are all well and com- 
he had lost nearly five hundred sheep. fortably and cleanly clad, especially 
He spoke in great admiration of the the women; nor is there any appeal 
sagacity of his dogs; and of their rea- - ance of poverty among them, except 


































































_diness to do their duty, he gave us ing in some very few hovels an 
an interesting proof. There were a the wilds. And how very ple 
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their native politeness, urbanity—a 
strange term to use and apply to po- 
pulation far from city !—but not so far 
from polity, and rule, and order, and 
moral and religious feeling, or rather 
religious principle, which sweetly and 
simply directs this civil and intelligent 
people. What new systems of educa- 
tion may do for them, who knows? 
Not those who set them on foot ; yet 
perhaps some of themdo. Legislators 
take the whole world, with all its won- 
drously differing population, to be but 
the parish of Marylebone, and enact 
laws accordingly. Education, and poli- 
tical education-mongers, are at their 
work among this orderly people ; or- 
derly, for we look upon your Lla- 
nidloes Chartists, if they be Welsh, as 
exceptions. We find they are having 
the worst books; of.mischievously po- 
litical and irreligious tendency, trans- 
lated for their benefit, and amongst 
them, ** the Black Book.” This we 
saw in a paper of advertisements. 
But our horse and tiger are refreshed, 
so we must be off for the Devil's Bridge, 
ill-omened name ! but we dare say that 
the road thither is easy enough, * sed 
revocare gradum.” The distance must 
be under five miles—the first two of 
which are dismal and dreary—after 
which the road suddenly makes a turn, 
and we are on the summit of a hill, 
and look over a very extensive scene, 
all mountainous even to the extreme 
distance. Range after range descends, 
yet we see not the depth; and above 
are other mountains running off from 
the eye, showing their forms and fold- 
ings in perspective. Immediately be- 
fore us is a ravine, whose sides are co- 
vered with coppice, one side in shade, 
excepting the tops, which recline back- 
ward and catch the sun’s gleam; the 
other side, somewhat more than half- 
way up, is of a dusky coppice colour, 
but suffused with the gold of the eve- 
ning sun. The depth, undiscovered 
how deep, lies in that obscure haze, 
that, by making forms uncertain, adds 
sublimity. The alternate azure and 
golden hues of the lights and shadows, 
and their occasional blending one in- 
to the other, and all receding and soft- 
ening into a vast distance of mountain 
range, make the whole scene particu- 
larly beautiful. We remained some 
time and attempted it in colour ; but 
the materials were wanting for proper- 
ly attempting the view, and we failed. 
Still we keep the attempt; this we al- 


ng i ~ ways do, for not only will it impress 
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the real scene upon our minds as we 
may hereafter turn over our sketches ; 
but we shall come to find a some- 
thing in it that may be useful, and may 
be true, though it was not our particular 
object in the drawing. Some figures 
that made their appearance while we 
were sketching, were injurious to the 
effect ; this perhaps determined the 
poetry of its character. It was ascene 
for angelic agency, and above the re- 
gions of “ low-thoughted care.” 

As we proceeded, the ravine became 
deeper, and ere long we arrived at the 
Devil’s Bridge. Here the waters of 
two ravines meet, and flow in one 
narrow channel at the base of very 
high hills. The Devil’s Bridge Inn 
is finely situated upon the very edge 
of the precipice, and immediately 
above the falls of the waters rushing 
from the mountains on the right, in 
the direction of Hafod. It is situated 
very near the bridge that takes its 
name from that celebrated architect, 
the great Pontifex. <‘ Give a dog a 
bad name and hang him,” and so they 
have hung old Sootie’s Bridge, as not 
wishing to be upon any footing with 


the builder ; not liking much to_med- 
dle with him, they have built another 
above him, so there they are, one 


over another. After all, it may be 
said—‘* The devil a monk was he.” - 
There is nothing like a good mysteri- 
ous legend, in a wild country. It 
makes the woods, the waters, the hills 
fabulous. It is delightful at Killar- 
ney to hear of O‘Donnoghue and his 
white horses under the lake. The le- 
gend here is a sadly mean affair. It 
is of old Sootie and an old woman, 
who seems, whenever they are brought 
into contact, to be a match for him. 
The old lady lost her cow; and at 
length found her, or rather saw her, 
for there was an awful chasm between 
them. Upon this, the old gentleman 
appeared on the opposite side, and of- 
fered his services to make a bridge, 
upon condition that he should have the - 
first that put foot over it. The cun- 
ning old jade thought a moment, and 
agreed to it; whereupon the bridge 
arose, when the old crone took a cake 
out of her pocket, whistled to 
her dog, and threw the cake over 
before him. After it he went, the 
devil bit his lips; but took his 
ary rem and was laughed off the 
field. The superstitious may think he 
was very near taking his revenge upon 
the sex a few years ago, by playing a 
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young woman rather a slippery trick. 
A lady’s-maid, of all persons in the 
world the one that has no business to 
stand upon a precipice, lost her footing 
while looking over the abyss, and was 
borne down a frightful depth, but her 
dress spreading out like a parachute, 
she was no otherwise injured than by 
being lodged in the black pool, and 
terribly frightened. After some de- 
lay; ropes were procured and cast 
down ; ‘but in the hurry, no proper 
noose was made, so that, while they 
were drawing her up as she clung to 
it with her hands, her strength failed 
her and downshe fell again. But now 
a boy had contrived to work his way 
down, and rescued her, by placing 
her insensibly in a secure place until 
more effectual assistance was procured. 
The poor creature long suffered, as we 
understood, from the effects of the peril. 
At the time we arrived at the inn, 
the shadows had extended over the 
whole depth, and about three parts 
up the side of-the precipitous hill, 
above which the more distant moun- 
tain range was seen. The partially 
coppice-covered rocks were of a beau- 
tifal colour, a warm brown, and the 
coppice so indistinct that it was not 
very easy to discover that trees were 
there. In the midst, and at some dis- 
tance within the ravine, was a deep 
dark pool, into which a cascade, but 
of no great height, was pouring its 
white water, and we could just dis- 
cover that it was in motion. The 
whole scene looked grand, large, and 
solemn; there was enough positive 
light to show some of the prominent 
forms, which, by their divisions, made 
the mass of hill and rock appear to its 
full height ; but afterwards, when the 
sun had sunk lower and the whole was 
in shade, the grandeur was gone. As 
too much direct light gives a mean- 
ness by the innumerable divisions and 
subdivisions it exposes, thus destroy- 
ing the scene as a whole, so too little 
light has the sdme effect by a different 
operation, by removing all comparison 
of part with part, and thus reducing 
the whole. We think here Nature 
gave a lesson to artists ; herein is con- 
tained a principle for application. 
And now night has closed in, a lovely 
tranquil night. Look out of window— 
the hills, or rather mountains, have 
folded — — smaller com- 
pass, are asleep—the stars sentinel 
them, and the distant sound of the 
falling waters assure you that all is 
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quiet living sleep, and not death.. ‘This. 
is an inspiring time to the artist ; his 




































































imagination is awake, and he feels the fai 
silent blessing both of Nature and of er 
Art. The inn is large, the accommo. vie 
dation in every respect excellent. The in 
Duke of Newcastle is expending large up 
sums to make it a large and first-rate ma 
hotel. The building is not offensive wa 
to the. scenery, perhaps quite other- do’ 
wise, though it may not bear too strict not 
an architectural scrutiny. The roof fric 
is in the style of the Swiss cottage; not anc 
so the other parts of the building—yet, the 
when finished, it may have a good at 
effect ; and its situation immediately sub 
over the abyss is greatly in its favour, had 
for the view from the windows is very wer 
fine. This scene was not improved by low 
a morning view, and less so at mid- sma 
day. It is certainly most beautiful to- mot 
wards evening, when a broad shadow inte 
is over the whole depth, and the tops ligh 
of the mountains are partially lighted tion 
up. Scenery of this kind at mid-day the | 
is seldom seen to any advantage : at the t 
that time it requires large and moving and 
clouds, that by their bold shadows'se- danc 
parate the interfoldings, and give dis- by f 
tance and character. A beautiful spot; Afte 
therefore, should not be seen once, oppe 
and left; the true admirer of nature, glor 
and particularly the artist, will soon varie 
acquire a knowledge, by his study of § won 
lines and the aspect of the scenery; 9} seem 
of the changes that must affect it § seen 
in the sun’s course. It makes all § ing i 
the difference whether shadows come § We: 
from the right or the left, from tures 
the back or front, when the objects § to th 
that cast them are on all sides um § they 
equal. It is a great thing to know @ there 
where it may be worth while to stop, 9 we re 
not judging from the present effect, % a lit 
which may often be bad, and suchas § bridg 
may disguise, for the time, great natu- § here 
ral beauties. Who has not been sur- § proba 
prised into admiration, returning in § From 
an evening over the very ground he § the f 
had passed in the morning with § them 
weariness and distaste? It is far § little, 
better to remain at one beautiful spot, § we ca 
days, and even weeks, than to run § but 5 
post-haste from spot to spot, the mind § water 
overwhelmed with vague recollections, § tain if 
and the portfolio crammed with im- J there 
perfect studies—when ten to one but § we sa 
the very best subjects for admiration § should 
or study are left unvisited, and often, § covers 
when visited, unseen. had t 
. We regret that our stay was necessa- i 
rily short; yet we are but * the lion's § in > 2 
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Bridge as a place of sojourn. Not very 
far from the inn, and facing it, having 
crossed the bridge, are some very fine 
views of the g.aeralscenery. We were 
in the broad sun; it was too much cut 
up into detail for work ; we therefore 
made our way down to the black 
water we had seen from the inn win- 
dow, and here we sketched, though 
not much to our satisfaction. Our 
friend was more successful, but in 
another line, for the trout came out of 
the dark water, sparkling beautifully, 
at his bidding. But here were fine 
subjects: bold masses of stone, that 
had been storm-cast from the cliffs, 
were in the clearest water, here shal- 
low and there deep; above them the 
small fall, and above that the high 
mountain sides, rock and coppice 
intermingled. Here we were de- 
lighted with a sort of ballet exhibi- 
tion. Two very large kites flew into 
the area between the cliffs, from over 
the top to the right, and magnificently 
and gracefully sported ; it was what a 
dance on wings may be imagined to be, 
by free creatures in their utmost joy. 
After a while, another swept over the 


opposite cliff, and came sailing in his 
glory among them, and they joined, 
varied their figure, and performed .a 


wonderful ballet. Sometimes they 
seemed burlesquing what we have 
seen in a theatre—retreating and com- 
ing in again, and with a new vagary. 
We afterwards learnt that these crea- 
tures are remarkably fine, and peculiar 
to the place. The kite is a noble bird ; 
they possess the mountains, like fea. 
thered princes. Retracing our steps, 
we returned to the inn, passed through 
a little gate, and behold the two 
bridges one over the other! The depth 
here does not look very appalling, 
probably not so great as it really is. 
From immediately below this bridge, 
the falls commence; we had seen 
them from the opposite hill, but had 
little conception of. their beauty yntil 
we came near them. It is one stream, 
but several falls. The volume of 
water was not great: we are not cer- 
tain if this was not an advantage, for 
" there was enough to be very fine, and 
we saw more of the rock than we 
should have done had it been entirely 
covered by larger cascades; and we 
had better views of the wonderful 
ings it had-at other times made 

in the rocky beds, which were now 


seen to great advantage under every 
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variety of formand colour. The first: 
fall of magnitude would make a mag- 
nificent picture, if the direction of the 
fall itself were not unfortunate. Were 
there a more full body of water, it 
might break over the rock in various 

ways; with the present scant stream, 

it is too much directly across the pic- 

ture, and as ifin a cut channel.’ The 

background is very fine ; a large hol- 

low, behind and above the water, form- 
ing a wooded basin, surmounted by 

some pine-trees, above and partly 

through the branches of which the ion 

is not unpicturesquely seen, and the 

younger trees that shoot out their 

tender foliage into the hollow, give 

magnitude to the whole. This fall 

terminates in very dark water, nearly 

surrounded by deeply-coloured preei- 

pitous rocks, among which there are 

some of an ochrey colour, that give a 

very marked relief to the depth of the 

water. 

But by far the most striking fall 
is that below “the Robber's Cave” 
—a cavern of no great depth; and 
where, it is said, a robber once lived 
with, we believe, two companions, a 
sister and another female. The-habi- 
tation must have been very small for 
three persons, but certainly very safe 
from surprise. It is said that, one 
having betrayed the watchword, the 
robber was taken; he had committed 
amurder. A more savage scene can 
hardly be conceived—close to the roar 
and perpetual dampness of the cataracts 
a precipice before it, with only one, 
and that a dangerous, access. What 
a place wherein to meditate on crime! 
crime for crime’s sake ; for here could 
be none of the usual enticements— 
joyless, unsocial home! From this 
cave we descended, something like a 
path, or rather footing, being now | 
made in the descent, to a ledge of rock, 
through a narrow passage in which 
the water has found its way. When 
in full volume, we suppose this whole 
mass is covered with water, and the 
scene must be-very grand. Yet we 
had some advantage in seeing it in its 
present state, as we were enabled to 
reach what at other times might be the 
centre of the channel; and thus we had 
the fall in its recess, and immediately 
before us. The masses are large and 
very bold, the water even now bein 
very grand, andthough one as a catar- 
act, broken into unequal and fine parts. 
Thbwiter sqctespoaring divin fronts 
sky, as the higher grotind is not seen ; 
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afew feet only from the great brow 
of the huge mass—the brow, that as it 
were conceals under it the roof, is the 
cavern, dark and gloomy ; at its edge 
some rich-coloured fern is growing, 
which makes the gloom the greater. 
The sweeping lines of the rock are 
very grand, their breaking being only 
at the cataract, where great frag- 
ments jut out boldly into the foam, 
and around them the water thunders. 
The ledge which forms the foreground 
is divided into many channels, though 
now dry, and runs upwards to the 
right, forming a pass to the upper 
rock, yet marking its magnitude by 
the division. The sky above the 
cataract is broken by some bold trees, 
or rather trunks of trees, for there 
was scarcely any foliage on them. 
This scene would make a very fine 
picture in the hands of a skilful artist. 
Still lower, there may be even a finer 
subject. As we intended visiting the 
spot again, we did not attempt the 
descent—and now regret we left the 
Devil's Bridge without reaching the 
extreme depth of this awful place. 
The colour of the rock is well suited 
to the grandeur of the scene. The 
artist will not be content with general 
views; he will find an infinite variety 
of detail to occupy much of his time, 
and fill his portfolio with advantage. 
Nothing can be easier of access—it is 
close to the inn, where he can have 
the very best accommodation, and, if 
he pleases, on terms of boarding. We 
spent two days here, before we pro- 
ceeded to Hafod.. 

The road lies still among moun- 
tains—about five miles, or scarcely 
so much, half up hill and half 
down. Shall we venture to say we 
were disappointed in Hafod? We 
had come from almost savage wild- 
ness, and were not prepared to see 
mountains dressed. The great ex- 
tensive ranges of wood are very fine, 
and not the less striking from the 
freshness, the youth, yet fulness 
of the trees; the woods are frees, 
not coppice, but they are not of that 
massy, matted growth we are accus- 
tomed to see in old dressed places. 
We have vigour for antiquity—each 
has its peculiar charm. You see at 
once you are upon the very verge of 
extreme barrenness ; the high woods, 
at their summits and nearly at their 
base, terminating, or rather flowing 
off, into wild mountain. The river 
was very low—it is so immediately 


under the high woods, that we sus- 
pect it will not afford much variet 

for the painter. As a seat, Hafod is 
finely situated ; yet, though there is 
plenty of wood, it wants shelter, 
There do not appear any deep glens 
in which you could embower yourself 
in shade: the heat of the day was 
oppressive, which made us look for this 
cool repose—the great beauty, after all, 
of landscape. We read what has been 
said of Hafod in the guide-books, and 
thought there was much exaggeration. 
We do not presume to be judges of 
architecture beyond its effect upon the 
artist’s eye, and its agreement with the 
scenery around it. It would be diffi- 
cult to define its order: it is not Go- 
thic, it is not Venetian, nor Turkish, 
but a mixture of all. The little obe- 
lisks, two to each pinnacle, look very 
little indeed. It is fair to say, that as 
it is undergoing great alterations, and 
is partly boarded up, it must be imyos- 
sible to judge of it asa whole. itis at 
present in a semi-neglected state. We 
walked to the flower-garden, or what 
was the flower-garden, and returned 
with melancholy reflections. For whom 
was it made, how was it cherished, and 
how desolate is it ?—a deserted ruined 
garden is at all times a dire, a dismal 
sight. There is a trifing matter here 
that gave offence to the imagination, 
by rudely snapping its finest chain. 
There are some carved grotesque 
heads in the doorways entering this 
garden. The sculptor had cut, large 
enough to catch the eye, the date, and 
«* London,” and probably his name, for 
part was obliterated. Who, in such 
a spot, would wish to be reminded of 
London, or Bath, or marble-cutters’ 
yards—or desire to know that these 
heads came from any part of the world 
but the garden—or that they were not 
left there by the genii of the garden, 
whose creation the whole circumfer- 
ence should be? Another remark, in 
our architectural ignorance, we will 
venture to make. There is something 
not pleasing in seeing bright freestone- 
yellow buildings arise, where there is 
nothing of the kind inthe soil to harmo- 
nize with them. Should not houses in 
the country be Avro éoves—as if they 
sprung from the ground—should they 
not be of the stone of the country, or as 
much like the stone of the country as 
possible? The eye cannot be deluded, 
and is sensible of an intruder nature 
never intended to be seen there. It is 


like a woman with false hair, which, 
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though it may be better than her own, 
never looks so well, and pretty surely 
mars her beauty. Would not Hafod be 
better of another colour? Its lightness 
i}l accords with the wild majesty of 
the mountain dominion in the centre 
of which it is placed. It was very 
singular at such a season of the year 
to see so browna hue. The oaks had 
been frost-bitten, and the leaves 
crumbled into dust under the hand— 
it had the strange effect of blending 
summer and autumn in one landscape. 
Is the mixture of the Scotch fir with 
oaks and other forest trees in good 
taste? Even the firs in such cases seem 
to lose their natural character, and 
look too spruce. High-rising trees 
should not be placed among lower and 
spreading—they hurt each other— 
making one too low, and the other too 
high. Scotch firs are not to be de- 
spised; they make grand dark-shading 
woods—they have a gigantic person-. 
ality about them, when grown to any 
size, and proudly centinel a domain. 
Their gloom is awful ; and when the 
sun is behind them, and just gleams 
partially through them, the effect is 
magical; and how wonderfully, by 
their depth of colour, they throw off 
the azures, and set off the warmer tints 
of nearer distances! 

We have left Hafod; and all on 
our way to Aberystwith, ranges and 
ranges of mountain again and again 
present themselves—all fine. With- 
in sight of Aberystwith, they gra- 
dually lower on all sides, and at 
their bases lies in rich beauty an ex- 
tensive valley, through which theriver 
winds, and loses itself—or at least it 
did to our view—in an ultramarine, 
yet warm, haze, that flooded with azure 
light the whole vale. The first burst 
of this view, with the great arms of 
the mountain stretching down into the 


‘ depth before us, would make a very 


fine subject for a picture, and would 
well suit Copley Fielding’s water-col- 
ours. Why do they do their utmost 
to make all sea-bathing places look as 
hot as possible? Facing the unmiti- 
gated sun we have houses, and a whole 
range of them, as hot as yellow ochre 
can make them. Seek for shelter in- 
sidé, and you have little shade—the sun 
still persecutes you there—curtains 
and carpet are sure to be red—you fly 
from the yellow to the scarlet fever. 
Aberystwith seems a poor place, ex- 
cepting where the company—the gen- 
try lodging-houses are built. We 


pect at 
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were surprised to see an odd, fantastic. 
looking semi-castle building, erected 
by; above all persons in the world, the 
late Sir Uvedale Price! How very 
strange! ‘* Aliquando bonus dormitat.” 
. Hour about five o’clock—looking on 
the sea. Never saw we any thing 
more lovely—never any colouring of. 
nature that more convinced us of the 
truth of Claude’s Embarkation of St 
Ursula, and his other marine subjects. 
Nearly the whole of the sea, to the 
horizon, lighter than the sky— 
and yet that is not dark, but all lu- 
minous—the whole expanse of water 
of a warm grey, changing occasion- 
ally into the most tender green. The 
sun, which is yet high up, flashes 
about the edged clouds, and down 
below them, a purple grey, tipped 
with brightest gold. Now, there are 
more distant clouds immediately un- 
der the others, half obscured in haze, 
edges brilliant. They must be thun- 
der clouds—the most azure blue, if we 
might call it by the name of one 
colour, is above. Immediately below 
the sun’s pavilion the blue is lost in a 
thicker atmosphere, almost of a green- 
ish hue, and that melts off into a warm 
luminous grey, in which the red is 
very discernible, and from the. sun- 
cloud, as frem a centre, broad bands - 
of shadow spread abroad, reaching the 
water to its utmost verge. The sea, 
without a wave,—but a gentle ripple 
plays about the shore, here edged with, 
and throwing off, drops of the purest 
gold. Starting distinct from the 
grey, there is a mass of the sun’s light 
upon the very centre of the sea, but 
it is interrupted by a grey streak, and 
does not quite reach theshore—a rocky 
ledge or two seems to run out, as it 
were, to meet and salute it, and that 
alone is dark. Behind us lay the 
large and shattered fragments of the 
old castle, the ruins of which, particu- 
larly the tall upright tower, are. still 
fine. Aberystwith did not seem to 
have much company. These sort of 
places are all alike—a semicircular 
range of yellow or white lodging- 
houses, facing the sea—white painted 
bathing-machines on the beach— 
loungers about the seats, smoking ci- 
gars—and ladies, by twos and threes, 
in green veils, poking among the 
pebbles with the ends of their parasols. 
Our piscator friend was very bus 
making enquiry respecting some fis 
said to be caught and catchable here 
with the rod and line. To him it 
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seemed a wonderful thing—to us, who 
had never hooked but one fish, and 
that in the side, it did not sound won- 
derful at all, remembering more of 
Homer than of Isaac Walton. 

We did not remain at Aberystwith. 
On our return to the mountains we 
went to a very neat newly-built church, 
the exterior of which reminded us of 
Italy. The service was in Welsh, 
the sermon in English ; the Welsh we 
thought must be a powerful language ; 
we imagined it to be in sound be- 
tween Greek and German. The de- 
meanour and devotion of the congre- 
gation was very gratifying, and the 
extreme neatness and cleanness of their 
persons. A retired tradesman from 
Aberystwith,with great civility, offered 
us seats; and, when the service was 
over, conversed with us with great 
natural politeness and simplicity. He 
toldus his condition, showed us his gar- 
den, and offered the use of his stable 
should we at any time revisit the 
place for the sake of fishing. The 
manners of the Welsh in these parts 
is very pleasing, and their intelligent 
way of speaking very much above that 
of the generalityin England. They are 
unaffected, simple, and single-mind- 


ed people, and are not contaminated 
by that bane to morality, the beer- 


shop. They are the very reverse of 
“the vulgar.” The sermon, which 
was in English, was very good; and, 
had the preacher paid more attention 
to stops, would have been more effec- 
tive. He read it as if English had 
been an acquired language. His 
Welsh seemed to flow naturally, grace- 
fally, and powerfully. The following 
day our friend hoped to have some 
fishing at Rhayader, as there had been 
rain; and, as we had closed our port- 
folios, we gave ourselves up to his 
amusement if we might be found 
worthy to carry his basket. It would 
not do. The fish were not to be 
caught. We saw some fine otter 
hounds ; coarse, wiry, strong animals, 
that would bear as well as give a bite 
and a tug under or above water. 
Our friend was eloquent upon the sub- 
ject, and described many an otter hunt, 
and made the description more inter- 
esting by his calculation of the mischief 
these amphibious creatures do. “ A 
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single otter,” said he, * will consume 
a ton of fish in a year;” and, while 
speaking, he referred to a paper in his 
fishing-book. We observed one side 
of it denoted rhyme. ‘* Ah,” said he, 
when questioned, “for nearly forty 
years have I had many a fishing da 
with old Will Hill of Millslade, and 
being at the lonely but comfortable 
little inn there the other day, my old 
haunt, I thought over the days past; 
and I suppose a thankful heart, and no 
one to tell it out to, makes a happy 
man a rhymster, if not a happy rhym- 
ster, and so I made my trial. Here 
it is. I am as proud of dedicating my 
verse to poor old Will Hill, as Pindar 
his to Hiero. So here goes :— 


TO MY OLD FISHING COMPANION, WILL 
HILL OF MILLSLADE— 


Old Will with thee, 
In youth and glee, 
I’ve spent some sunny hours ; 
But now, I fear, 
The winter drear 
Of age upon us lowers. 


Yet still a dish 
We catch of fish, 
As well as some that brag ; 
No more we ply 
The treacherous fly, 
The brandling fills the bag. 


Here in this glen, 
Apart from men, 

We lift our grateful hearts ; 
And feel the joy, 
Without alloy, 

That Nature wild imparts. 


From Providence, 
Our confidence, 
This boon we anglers crave, 
That we anon 
Mayangle on 
Safe to a peaceful grave. 


’ 


« Come, then,” continued he, « let 
us to the inn,” and as if to apologise 
for his verse— 


** Dulce est de-sipere in loco.” 


So let us, like true artist and pisea- 
tor, sip our souchong, and be wise . 
enough to play the fool after our in- 
nocent fashion. f 

Finis charteque vieque. 
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Colonial Government and the Jamaica Question. 


COLONIAL GOVERNMENT AND THE JAMAICA QUESTION, 


Tse unhappy contest which has 
now arisen between the local legisla- 
ture of Jamaica and the mother coun- 
try, has recently attracted a large 
portion of public attention, bothin con- 
sequence of it having been the cheval 
de bataille on which the two parties 
which divide the state have come to a 
decisive conflict, and from its invol- 
ving within itself the great question 
of the government of our colonial de- 
pendencies by the reformed legis- 
lature. The powerful excitement of 
the first of these circumstances, was 
that which in the outset brought 
it so prominently forward; but to 
the thoughtful and far-seeing, the 
last is the one which gives it such a 
momentous and enduring character. 
Recent events, both in Canada and 
the West Indies, have made it but 
too apparent, that the capability of 
the new constitution to withstand the 
shock of adverse fortune, and maintain 
inviolate the unseen chain which binds 
together the vast fabric of the British 
empire, is ere long to be put to the 
test; and that the time is rapidly 
approaching when the strain is to be 
applied to its dependencies, under 
which all former maritime dominions, 
from the beginning of time, have been 
snapped asunder. 

The slightest acquaintance with 
history must be sufficient to convince 
every well-informed person, that colo- 
nial jealousy and discontent is the rock 
on which all the great maritime powers 
of the world have hitherto split. As 
the formation of a great maritime 
dominion without colonies is altogether 
impossible—for this plain reason, that 
the carrying trade is generally enjoy- 
ed as much by foreigners as natives, 
and the only traffic which can be per- 
manently relied on as a nursery for 
seamen, is that which is carried on 
with your own dependencies, and of 
which foreign jealousy or hostility 
cannot deprive you—so the loss of 
such colonies has invariably been 
the certain forerunner of approach-- 
ing ruin. To trust to the carry- 
ing trade, as a resource which can be 
relied on when colonial dependencies 
have been severed from the mother 
country, is of all delusions the most 
deplorable. 


Experience’ has every > 


where proved, what reason might 
a priort have anticipated, that trade 
with independent states, how extensive 
soever, invariably comes in the later 
stages of society to fall more and more 
into the hands of foreign shipowners, 
and that, in the very magnitude of a 
great manufacturing state, foreign 
commercial intercourse, is laid, but for 
the intervention of its own colonies, 
the sure foundation for its ultimate 
subjugation. The reason is to be found 
in the lower value of money, and con- 
sequent higher price of shipbuilding 
and seamen, in an old opulent commer- 
cial community than a young and 
rising one, which has the materials of 
a commercial navy within its own 
bounds, and the consequent cheaper 
rate at which goods can be transported 
and ships maintained abroad than at 
home. From this cause, the debility 
of advanced years necessarily and very 
shortly comes over every maritime 
community which is not perpetually 
reunited by the trade with its own 
colonies, just as the weakness of age 
prostrates every family which is not 
upheld by the growing strength of its 
own younger branches. 

History abounds with the proofs of 
this great and leading truth, which 
strikes at once at the root of the reci- 
procity system, and demonstrates that 
it is to our own colonies, and not the 
trade with independent states, that we 
must look for the means both of up-’ 
holding our maritime superiority, and 
obtaining subsistence or employment 
to our numerousand rapidly increasing 
population. But it is sufficient to re- 
fer, amidst a host of others, to two facts 
which are of themselves decisive of 
the position. America and Canada 
are both rising states of European 
descent, with the same language, ha- 
bits, occupations, and external cireum- 
stances; but the one is a colonial 
dependency of Great Britain, and the 
otherisanindependentstate. And what 
isthe result ? Why, our North Ameri- 
can colonies, with a population of only- - 
1,500,000 souls, employ 560,000 tons 
of British and 530,000 of native ship» 
ping ; while America, with a popula. 
tion of 14,000,000 of souls, only gave 
employment, in 1831, to 91,000 Bri- 
tish tons; though the exports to it, in 
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1836, rose to L.13,000,000. The 
whole remainder was taken off in 
American bottoms, which amounted 
to 250,000 tons, proving thus, incon- 
testably, how rapidly an increasing 
trade with a foreign state, in an old 
commercial community, comes to glide 
into the foreign in preference to the 
home vessels. Again, the tonnage of 
Great Britain employed in the trade 
with all the states of Europe, is now 
considerably /ess than it was thirty- 
five years ago; while that with our own 
colonies, during that pericd, has in- 
‘creased more than five-fold.* In fact, 
it is the vast extent and rapid increase 
of our colonial commerce, which has 
compensated the decline of the foreign 
trade with independent states, and 
. rendered the nation blind to the rapid 
strides which the reciprocity system is 
making in destroying our shipping 
employed in such intercourse with 
other states; and yet, by a singular 
perversity of intellect, the reciprocity 
advocates continue to refer to the sum 
total of our exports and shipping re- 
turns, as evidence in their favour, 
when it is produced only by the pro- 
gressive growth of the system they 
deprecate over that which they sup- 
port. 

There never was a country so evi- 
dently destined by Providence, so 
nobly endowed by nature, with all the 
gifts requisite to make it the heart and 
soul of all the European colonies over 
the globe, as Great Britain. Placed 
on the edge of the European States, 
cradled in the Atlantic waves, she is 
** the midway station given” between 
the energy, wealth, and enterprise of 
Europe, and the boundless realms of 
future greatness and population in dis- 
tant parts of the world. Abounding 
to overflowing with coal and ironstone, 
she possesses within herself, in inex- 
haustible profusion, the means of cre- 
ating both the moving power and the 
manufacturing implements necessary 
to cover the earth with her fabrics. 
Blessed for ages with a free constitu- 
tion, teeming in all quarters with the 
ardour of freedom, singularly temper- 
ed with moderation and ultimate so- 
briety of judgment, she is powerfully 
moved by the ardour and energy which 
are the great characteristics of demo- 
cratic societies ; and yet she has hi- 


therto, as if by a miracle, been pro- 
tected, by aristocratic foresight, from 
the ruinous explosions which in almost 
every other instance have torn asunder 
the state machine where such a power 
has been generated within its bosom, 
Theconsequences of thisextraordinary 
combination of popular energy with 
patrician direction, of natural advan- 
tages with adaptation of character, have 
been, that here trade has been raised 
to a colossal magnitude, amounting 
last year to one hundred and five mil- 
lions of exports; that her flag is seen, 
and her influence is felt, in every 
quarter of the earth; that in the east, 
in the west, and in the south, vast 
empires are arising out of her over- 
flowing numbers; and that it is already 
the boast of her transatlantic descen- 
dants, that to the Anglo-Saxon race is 
destined the sceptre of the globe. 
Numerous are the evils, both social, 
physical, and political, which have 
arisen, perhaps unavoidably, from so 
extraordinary a destiny being reserved 
for a little island in the Atlantic ; and 
obvious as are the dangers, both exter- 
nal and internal, which now menace 
the very existence of society, and the 
duration of all those blessings and this 
godlike career of usefulness in the 
British islands, there is yet none of 
them which does not admit of an easy 
ultimate remedy, by a due attention to 
our colonial dependencies; nor any 
one which may not be converted into 
asource of strength, if the obvious 
destiny of Great Britain, as the pro- 
pagator of Christian principles and the 
European race through the globe, is 
not forgotten, amidst the insane jea- 
lousy or monstrous folly of the domi- 
nant multitude in these islands. Are 
we overwhelmed with a redundant and 
rapidly increasing population? Do we 
find twenty-four millions—an enor- 
mous multitude of inhabitants—in two 
islands of such limited extent as Great 
Britain and Ireland? Are we reason- 


ably anxious how such a prodigious . 


crowd of human beings, increasing at 
the rate of a thousand a day, ina great 
degree dependent, directly or indirect- 
ly, on foreign commerce, are to be 
maintained, if the outlets of that com- 
merce come to be impaired or closed 
up amidst the vicissitudes of future 
war, or the fast increasing decay of 





* * See Porter's Progress of the Nation, i, 217. 
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national strength? Let us turn to our 
colonies, and there we shall find young 
and rapidly growing states, to which 
all that surplus population would 
prove the most inestimable of blessings, 
and whose boundless wastes invite the 
hand of laborious industry, and the 
powers of European art, to convert 
them into fruitful fields. 

Do we fear, in the rapid progress 
and keen rivalry of European manu- 
factures, and the uniform and immov- 
able jealousy of European govern- 
ments, the decline or extinction of the 
accustomed vents for our manufactured 
produce, inthe old world?— Let us look 
to the east, the west, and the south, 
and we shall see empires rising up, 
with the strength of an armed man, in 
whose industry, wealth, and prospe- 
rity, is to be found the surest guaran- 
tee, not merely forthe continuance, but 
the boundless increase, of our manufac- 
tured exportsand maritime strength all 
over the world. Do we observe with 
dread the progress of anarchical prin- 
ciples amongst us, and mark the advent 
of that second, and well-known, and 
often-predicted periodin revolutionary 
progress, where the working-classes 
who continue, are striving to revolt 
against the rule of the middle classes 
who command, the movement ?— Even 
here, too, the handwriting on the wall of 
ages, while it marks our danger, points 
also to the only specific by which a 
remedy can be applied. These wide- 
spread discontents—this monstrous 
revolutionary ambition, which would 
convert the illiterate, and rash, and too 
often corrupted and profligate opera- 
tives of great cities, into the rulers of 
the state, is chiefly dangerous, because 
it is pent up within narrow limits ; it 
is by opening the safety-valve that the 
danger of the explosion is to be pre- 
vented. This violent democratic spirit 
is the mainspring of emigration—this 
impatience of control, this desire to 
rule, is the centrifugal force intended 
by Providence to overcome the cohe- 
sive effect of habit and civilized enjoy- 
ment; and send forth the burning 
democrat to the wilderness of nature, 
with the Bible in one hand and the 
axe in the other, to attempt in new 
worlds those fabled dreams of vag | 
and equality which never can be real- 
ized in the old, and seek on distant 
shores that freedom, of which, in his 
apprehension, Europe has become un- 
worthy. 
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Is Ireland a source of incessant dis- 
quietude ?—Has experience now prov- 
ed, that all the efforts made to engraft 
civilisation and order on its semi-bar- 
barous Celtic, priest-ridden population, 
are ineffectual ?—that we have given 
them emancipation of which they were 
unworthy, and reform which has been 
prolific only of ruin ?—that con- 
flagration, rapine, and’ murder, are 
steadily advancing before the breath of 
an aspiring hierarchy, and atrocities 
the most frightful daily committed 
under the eyes of a democratic go- 
vernment, by a reckless, bloody-mind- 
ed, infuriated peasantry? Eveninthese 
melancholy circumstances—the dark- 
est stain which the history of the world 
has yet affixed to the Catholic faith, 
and the cause of freedom and tolera- 
tion—a ray of hope, opening a vista of 
ultimate felicity, is yet to be found in 
the capabilities for receiving the sur- 
plus population of the country which 
the colonies afford. Here, as in almost 
all other cases where priestly ambition 
combined with revolutionary passion 
fires the torch, it is agrarian distress 
and wide-spread misery which has laid 
the train; and, if we would apply 
the only effectual remedy to the mul. 
tiplied evils which have so long fas- 
tened on that devoted land, we mist 
commence with affording a vent to 
the overwhelming multitudes who now 
overspread its surface, and finding em- 
ployment to the industrious poor who 
may be left behind. Here, again, the 
colonies start up to lend a helping 
hand to the empire, when almost sink- 
ing under the load of that passion- 
desolated land in the waves. The 
innumerable bands of half-employed, 
half-civilized, half-starving bigots, 
who now encumber its surface—the 
ready instruments, within its narrow 
and wasted bounds, of priestly ambi- © 
tion or democratic vengeance—possess 
qualities which, if properly directed, 
might be productive of prosperity, 
wealth, and comfort, to themselves and 
all around them. Diffused over the 
boundless wastes of America, Southern 
Africa, and Australia, they would find 
ample employment in reclaiming the 
wilderness to the first stage of improve- " 
ment; converted, by comparative com- 
fort, to industrious habits, they would 
cease to follow the hideous trade of 
assassination and conflagration; en- 
abled to bring up, in rude plenty, a 
numerous offspring, they would be- 
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18386, rose to L.18,000,000. The 
whole remainder was taken off in 
American bottoms, which amounted 
to 250,000 tons, proving thus, incon- 
testably, how rapidly an increasing 
trade with a foreign state, in an old 
commercial community, comes to glide 
into the foreign in preference to the 
home vessels. Again, the tonnage of 
Great Britain employed in the trade 
with all the states of Europe, is now 
considerably /ess than it was thirty- 
five years ago; while that with our own 
colonies, during that period, has in- 
creased more than jive-fo/d.* In fact, 
it is the vast extent and rapid increase 
of our colonial commerce, which has 
compensated the decline of the foreign 
trade with independent states, and 
rendered the nation blind to the rapid 
strides which the reciprocity system is 
making in destroying our shipping 
employed in such intercourse with 
other states; and yet, by a singular 
perversity of intellect, the reciprocity 
advocates continue to refer to the sum 
total of our exports and shipping re- 
turns, as evidence in their favour, 
when it is produced only by the pro- 
gressive growth of the system they 
deprecate over that which they sup- 
port. 

There never was a country so evi- 
dently destined by Providence, so 
nobly endowed by nature, with all the 
gifts requisite to make it the heart and 
soul of all the European colonies over 
the globe, as Great Britain. Placed 
on the edge of the European States, 
cradled in the Atlantic waves, she is 
“the midway station given” between 
the energy, wealth, and enterprise of 
Europe, and the boundless realms of 
future greatness and population in dis- 
tant parts of the world. Abounding 
to overflowing with coal and ironstone, 
she possesses within herself, in inex- 
haustible profusion, the means of cre- 
ating both the moving power and the 
manufacturing implements necessary 
to cover the earth with her fabrics. 
Blessed for ages with a free constitu- 
tion, teeming in all quarters with the 
ardour of freedom, singularly temper- 
ed with moderation and ultimate so- 
briety of judgment, she is powerfully 
moved by the ardour and energy which 
are the great characteristics of demo- 
cratic societies ; and yet she has hi- 


therto, as if by a miracle, been pro- 
tected, by aristocratic foresight, from 
the ruinous explosions which in almost 
every other instance have torn asunder 
the state machine where such a power 
has been generated within its bosom. 
The consequences of thisextraordinary 
combination of popular energy with 
patrician direction, of natural advan- 
tages with adaptation of character, have 
been, that here trade has been raised 
to a colossal magnitude, amounting 
last year to one hundred and five mil- 
lions of exports; that her flag is seen, 
and her influence is felt, in every 
quarter of the earth ; that in the east, 
in the west, and in the south, vast 
empires are arising out of her over- 
flowing numbers ; and that it is already 
the boast of her transatlantic descen- 
dants, that to the Anglo-Saxon race is 
destined the sceptre of the globe. 
Numerous are the evils, both social, 
physical, and political, which have 
arisen, perhaps unavoidably, from so 
extraordinary a destiny being reserved 
for a little island in the Atlantic ; and 
obvious as are the dangers, both exter- 
nal and internal, which now menace 
the very existence of society, and the 
duration of all those blessings and this 
godlike career of usefulness in the 
British islands, there is yet none of 
them which does not admit of an easy 
ultimate remedy, by a due attention to 
our colonial dependencies; nor any 
one which may not be converted into 
asource of strength, if the obvious 
destiny of Great Britain, as the pro- 
pagator of Christian principles and the 
European race through the globe, is 
not forgotten, amidst the insane jea- 
lousy or monstrous folly of the domi- 
nant multitude in these islands. Are 
we overwhelmed with a redundant and 
rapidly increasing population? Do we 
find twenty-four millions—an enor- 
mous multitude of inhabitants—in two 
islands of such limited extent as Great 
Britain and Ireland? Are we reason- 


ably anxious how such a prodigious . 


crowd of human beings, increasing at 
the rate of a thousand a day, ina great 
degree dependent, directly or indirect- 
ly, on foreign commerce, are to be 
maintained, if the outlets of that com- 
merce come to be impaired or closed 
up amidst the vicissitudes of future 
war, or the fast increasing decay of 





* * See Porter's Progress of the Nation, i, 217. 
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national strength? Let us turn to our 
colonies, and there we shall find young 
and rapidly growing states, to which 
all that surplus population would 
prove the most inestimable of blessings, 
and whose boundless wastes invite the 
hand of laborious industry, and the 
powers of European art, to convert 
them into fruitful fields. 

Do we fear, in the rapid progress 
and keen rivalry of European manu- 
factures, and the uniform and immov- 
able jealousy of European govern- 
ments, the decline or extinction of the 
accustomed vents for our manufactured 
produce, inthe old world?— Let us look 
to the east, the west, and the south, 
and we shall see empires rising up, 
with the strength of an armed man, in 
whose industry, wealth, and prospe- 
rity, is to be found the surest guaran- 
tee, not merely forthe continuance, but 
the boundless increase, of our manufac- 
tured exportsand maritime strength all 
over the world. Do we observe with 
dread the progress of anarchical prin- 
ciples amongst us, and mark the advent 
of that second, and well-known, and 
often-predicted periodin revolutionary 
progress, where the working-classes 
who continue, are striving to revolt 
against the rule of the middle classes 
who command, the movement ?— Even 
here, too, the handwriting on the wall of 
ages, while it marks our danger, points 
also to the only specific by which a 
remedy can be applied. These wide- 
spread discontents—this monstrous 
revolutionary ambition, which would 
convert the illiterate, and rash, and too 
often corrupted and profligate opera- 
tives of great cities, into the rulers of 
the state, is chiefly dangerous, because 
it is pent up within narrow limits ; it 
is by opening the safety-valve that the 
danger of the explosion is to be pre- 
vented. This violent democratic spirit 
is the mainspring of emigration—this 
impatience of control, this desire to 
rule, is the centrifugal force intended 
by Providence to overcome the cohe- 
sive effect of habit and civilized enjoy- 
ment; and send forth the burning 
democrat to the wilderness of nature, 
with the Bible in one hand and the 
axe in the other, to attempt in new 
worlds those fabled dreams of Uberty 
and equality which never can be real- 
ized in the old, and seek on distant 
shores that freedom, of which, in his 
apprehension, Europe has become un- 
worthy. 
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Is Ireland a source of incessant dis- 
uietude ?—Has experience now prov- 
ed, that all the efforts made to engraft 
civilisation and order on its semi-bar- 
barous Celtic, priest-ridden population, 
are ineffectual ?—that we have given 
them emancipation of which they were 
unworthy, andreform which has been 
prolific only of ruin ?—that con- 
flagration, rapine, and murder, ate 
steadily advancing before the breath of 
an aspiring hierarchy, and atrocities 
the most frightful daily committed 
under the eyes of a democratic go- 
vernment, by a reckless, bloody-mind- 
ed, infuriated peasantry? Eveninthese 
melancholy circumstances—the dark- 
est stain which the history of the world 
has yet affixed to the Catholic faith, 
and the cause of freedom and tolera- 
tion—a ray of hope, opening a vista of 
ultimate felicity, is yet to be foundin 
the capabilities for receiving the sur- 
plus population of the country which 
the colonies afford. Here, as in almost 
all other cases where priestly ambition 
combined with revolutionary passion 
fires the torch, it is agrarian distress 
and wide-spread misery which has laid 
the train; and, if we would apply 
the only effectual remedy to the mul. 
tiplied evils which have so long fas- 
tened on that devoted land, we must 
commence with affording a vent to 
the overwhelming multitudes who now 
overspread its surface, and finding em- 
ployment to the industrious poor who 
may be left behind. Here, again, the 
colonies start up to lend a helping 
hand to the empire, when almost sink- 
ing under the load of that passion- 
desolated land in the waves. The 
innumerable bands of half-employed, 
half-civilized, half-starving bigots, 
who now encumber its surface—the 
ready instruments, within its narrow 
and wasted bounds, of priestly ambi- © 
tion or democratic vengeance—possess 
qualities which, if properly directed, 
might be productive of prosperity, 
wealth, and comfort, to themselves and 
all around them. Diffused over the 
boundless wastes of America, Southern 
Africa, and Australia, they would find 
ample employment in reclaiming the 
wilderness to the first stage of improve- 
ment; converted, by comparative com- 
fort, to industrious habits, they would 
cease to follow the hideous trade of 
assassination and conflagration; en- 
abled to bring up, in rude plenty, a 
numerous offspring, they would be- 
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come the progenitors of a bold, and 
hardy, and independent yeomanry. 
Insensibly, in the course of a few 
generations, their ferocity would be 
converted into valour, their restless- 
ness into activity, their indolence into 
exertion, their disregard of human 
blood into the love of country and 
home. From elements the most dis- 
cordant, from materials the most un- 
promising, from passions the most 
desolating in their native seats, Great 
Britain possesses the means, not only 
of effectually liberating her own ter- 
ritory from the dreadful evils under 
which it labours, but of realizing in 
distant lands the beautiful vision of 
the poet :— 


** Come, bright Improvement, in the car 
of time, 

And rule the spacious world from clime 
to clime ; 

Thy handmaid Art shall every wild ex- 
plore, 

Trace every wave, and culture every shore. 

On Erie’s banks, where tigers steal along, 

And the dread Indian chants a dismal song; 

Where human fiends on midnight errands 
walk, 

And bathe in brains the murdering toma- 
hawk— 

There shall the flocks on thymy pastures 
stray, 

And shepherds dance at summer's opening 
day ; 

Each wandering Genius of the lovely glen 

Shall start, to view the glittering haunts of 
men ; 

And silence mark, on woodland height 
around, 

The village curfew as it tolls profound.” 


Is money awanting to carry these 
generous designs into effect ?—are the 
resources of the state, and more than 
its resourees, required to meet the 
numerous foreign and domestic ene- 
mies by which its independence and 
tranquillity are menaced ?—and is go- 
vernment unable to lay its hand upon 
any funds at all commensurate to the 
magnitude of the remedies which re- 
quire to be applied to the state ?—Here, 
too, the colonies afford a certain source 
of strength ; and, in providing for their 
growth and protection, the surest 
foundation is laid for the independence 
and security of the parent state. How 
was it that the Romans, for so many 
ages, held together the vast and un- 
wieldy provinces of their empire, and 
- established a dominion which, from 


_ Ealy, 
the wall of Antoninus to the foot of 
Mount Atlas, and from the river Eu. 
phrates to the Atlantic Ocean, was 
actuated by one spirit, governed by 
one set of laws, and inspired by one 
unanimous sense of experienced obli- 
gation? Simply because they con. 
quered for the interest of the provinces 
even more than themselves; because 
they consulted their wishes and desires 


-even more than those of the ruling 


state, and employed the vast army 


‘which the resources of the empire 


enabled them to keep on foot, in exe. 
cuting great public works, constructing 
bridges, and forming highways, to 
connect together their mighty dothin- 
ion. Why is not the navy of England 
employed in similar beneficent pur- 
poses, to cement together its vast co- 
lonial empire, embracing the globe in 
its cireuit, by the strong chain of ex. 
perienced obligation? Why are the 
royal ships of England employed du- 


ring peace merely in naval parades,. 


useless cruises, or inglorious observa- 
tion of insult to the British flag, when 
their co-operation is so loudly called 
for to relieve one part of the empire 
of its superfluous load of inhabitants, 
and, transfer to another the much- 
needed supply of civilized industry ? 
Could foreign nations entertain any 
jealousy of the British navy, if employ- 
ed in great part in such a work of 
manifest necessity and utility ? Could 
fifty sail of the line,a hundred frigates, 
and two hundred smaller vessels, be 
better employed than in such a trans- 
ference of the resources of the empire 
from those places where they are su- 
perfluous to those where they are re- 
quired? If such a system was judi- 
ciously adopted, how rapid beyond all 
that the world has ever seen, would 
be the growth of the British colonies ? 
What would it signify that our Euro. 
pean trade was declining under the 
withering embrace of reciprocity trea- 
ties, if new fields of adventure were 
daily arising, and new markets opening 


- on the shores of the St Lawrence, the 


wilds of Australia, or the mountains of 
New Zealand? How soon would dis- 
appear the discontents of the colonies, 
thus constantly supplied by the gra- 
tuitous efforts of the parent state, with 
what to them is a perennial source 
of strength, of wealth, and prosperity 
—a continued influx of skilled and 
civilized labourers? And what need we 
fear either the armies or navy of Rus- 
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sia, if fifty British line-of-battle ships, 
and twice as many frigates, regularly 
employed in the transport of emigrants 
to our colonial dependencies, were ever 
ready, with their erews which have 
brayed every breeze of the ocean, to 
protect the majesty of the empire from 
injury or insult ? 

The British empire exhibits at this 
moment, on the opposite side of the 
ocean, a social aspect so peculiar and 
remarkable, that the intention of Pro- 
vidence in regard to it, the purposes 
it is destined to serve in the moral 
improvement of mankind, and the 
means which remain for the delivery 
of itself from impending ruin, are as 
clearly marked out as if they were 
declared in thunders from the clouds 
of Mount Sinai. On the one side of 
the ocean, is an old, densely peopled, 
and highly civilized nation, teeming 
with energy, buoyant with spirit, but 
cramped by want of territory, and 
suffering under numerous real, and still 
more numerous imaginary, evils. On 
its opposite shore, at the distance of 
many thousand miles, other provinces 
of the same empire are to be seen, 
boundless in extent, teeming with 
riches, overflowing with fertility, but 
covered with the jungle and the forest, 
the abode of the tiger and the rhino- 
ceros, yet requiring nothing but the 
superfluous hands of the parent state 
to convert them into a terrestrial pa- 
radise. To give effectual relief to the 
old empire, nothing is needed but to 
adopt the measures which would at 
once give life and vigour to the new. 
Between the two lies the British navy, 
raised upapparently by providential 
care to universal dominion, and once 
numbering a thousand pendants on the 
ocean ; capable, while it protects the 
integrity of the whole empire, of afford- 
ing the means of rapid, safe, and gra- 
tuitous transmission of the surplus of 
one part to supply the wants of an- 
other. Yet, oh, ineredible blindness 
of mankind! this navy, at once the 
glory, andcement, and strength of this 
mighty empire, which could convert 
the ocean into a secure paved high- 
way encircling the globe, has, under 
democratic influenee and direction, 
been suffered almost to become ex- 
tinct, and not a king’s ship has ever 
been employed in that useful labour 
which could at once enrich, strength- 
en, invigorate, and mutually endear 
every part of the empire. 


But it is not only by sins of omis- 
sion that the British Government has 
been found wanting to its colonial 
subjects ; its sins of commission have 
been still more serious and flagrant; 
and there is perhaps no parallel to be 
found, in the long annals of human 
misrule and oppression, to the cata- 
logue of injuries with which the domi- 
nant multitude in the British islands 
have alienated the affections of their 
West Indian possessions. In treating 
of this momentous subject, we shall not 
immerse our readers and ourselves in 
a sea of details: we shall not quote 
angry resolutions of the House of Com~ 
mons, or semi- rebellious speeches inthe 
House of Assembly ; we shall not go 


-into details of prison acts, or com- 


plaints against Baptist missionaries, 
or misdeeds of prejudiced stipendiary 
magistrates. All these are important 
topics, which are the proper subject 
of consideration for Government or 
the Legislature, when the specific sub- 
jects to which they relate are brought 
under consideration ; but they are not 
the real causes of the discord. Like 
the last angry notes in a diplomatic 
correspondence which terminates in 
war, they bespeak a previously excited 
rancour and state of exasperation, and 
may be held out as the ostensible 
causes of difference, but they are not 
the real grounds of hostility. Itisin 
previous injuries, in deep and irre- 
mediable wounds inflicted by the in- 
justice of the parent state, that the 
real cause of discord is to be found. 

It is evident that the rule of a dis- 
tant parent state, eyer powerful, and 
vigorous, and distant colonies, can only 
continue for a succession of ages if 
founded on three principles :—Ist, ‘A 
fair and equal reciprocity of advantages 
between the central empire and the 
colonial possessions. 2d, The esta- 
blishment in the colonies of the same 
general frgme of government as obtains 
in the parent state: under such modi- 
fications only, as necessarily are sug- 
gested. by the difference in their phy- 
sical or social situation, 3d, The 
maintenance of such an armed force, 
naval and military, by the mother 
country, as may compensate to ifs re- 
mote offspring the want of independ- 
ence by the certainty of protection. 

It is remarkable, that while demo- 
cratic institutions in the parent state 
arethe mainspring of all colonial adven- 


ture—the centrifugal foree by which, 
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in every age and country, mankind 
have been driven abroad from the 
luxuries and endearments of home, to 
seek better fortunes in distant lands— 
they are the institutions, at the same 
time, which have rendered it most 
difficult to prevent those colonial settle- 
ments from breaking off in anger from 
the parent state. Such was the smo- 
thered discontent which prevailed in 
all the colonies of the republics of an- 
tiquity, that, on the first serious reverse 
to the parent state, they all proclaimed 
their independence, and the vast colo- 
nial dominion was at once dissolved. 
The revolt of all the Athenian colo- 
nies, after the disaster of Argospota- 
mos; of the Spartan confederacy, 
after the defeat of Leuctra; of the 
Roman colonies, after the slaughter of 
Cannez ; of the Carthaginians, upon 
the overthrow of Zama, have all their 
parallels in modern times; when, on 
the first serious reverse to more recent 
republics, their whole colonial depend- 
encies at once proclaimed their inde- 
pendence, and, so far from supporting 
the mother country, fearfully swelled 
the ranks of its enemies. Upon any 
considerable reverse to Venice, Flo- 
rence, or Genoa, the cities of which 
they formed the head broke off from 
a subjection which they hated, to de- 
stroy that invidious authority in which 
they were not permitted to bear any 
part. The American war, and loss of 
her magnificent transatlantic posses- 
sions to Great Britain, is another in- 
stance of the inherent tendency of de- 
mocratic societies to lose their full- 
grown offspring, at the very time 
when they have arrived at the period 
of life when they might zealously ex- 
pect from them efficient assistance, 
and some return for the long anxieties 
and protracted solicitude of maternal 
care. 

No person who surveys with a dis- 
passionate eye the relative situation of 
Great Britain, and her astonishing 
colonial empire, can entertain a doubt 
that we are on the verge of a similar 
catastrophe, and that nothing but the 
long duration of European peace, and 
the halo of renown which England has 
inherited from the deeds of other days, 
prevents a general separation of her 
colonies from taking place. Canada, 
though in profound peace, has twice 
broken out into open revolt; albeit 
provoking, by so doing, the undivided 
strength of a nation which, five-and- 


twenty years ago, hurled Nap 
from his throne. Jamaica is in such 
a state of exasperation, that Govern. 
ment have deemed it necessary to 
bring forward two different bills for 
the suspension of its constitution, and 
the entire subjection of its inhabitants 
to the rule of a despotic Governor and 
Council. New South Wales is brood. 
ing over injuries which absorb almost 
the whole ample columns of their 
local press ; and a spirit of discontent 
is there awakened, which only requires 
a little more strength to make that 
distant colony break off the connexion 
with the mother country, even at the 
hazard of losing that extraordinary 
prosperity which, in twenty-five years, 
has augmented its shipping and com. 
merce above thirty-fold. Such is the 
dissatisfaction prevalent at the Cape, 
that not only has the emigration to 
that noble settlement nearly stopped, 
but the settlers are actually crossing 
over with their herds and families to 
the Caffre territories, and voluntarily 
incurring the risks of savage rule, 
rather than the protracted insolence 
and injustice of civilized democratic 
government. Even the Ionian islands 
have fallen into a’state of discontent; 
and Sir Howard Douglas has just fol. 
lowed the common example of dissol- 
ving the House of Assembly in Corfu, 
on account of the rebellious spirit of 
our Greek subjects. If any man ima- 
gines that’a colonial empire, agitated 
by such passions, suffering under such 
evils, isin a tranquil state, or possessed 
of the cohesion and moral attachment 
requisite to make it hold together un- 
der the shocks of adverse fortune, he 
is little versed either in the history of 
mankind, or its secret spring, the 
workings of the human heart. 

It is remarkable that this tendency 
to break off from the mother country, 
and separate into a multitude of inde. 
pendent states on the first serious na- 
tional reverse, is peculiar to the colo- 
nial dependencies of democratic go- 
vernments, and does not exist in any 
degree in firm or strongly cemented 
monarchies. Such monarchies have 
none of the inherent vigour and energy 
which is requisite to produce proper 
colonial offshoots; but in the domi- 
nions which they have acquired by 
conquest, or succeeded to by inheri- 
tance, there is none of that restless 
desire of emancipation, which forms 
so strong a feature in the character of 
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dependencies. Deep and apparently 
fatal were the wounds inflicted at dif- 
ferent times by the arms of Napoleon 
on the Austrian monarchy ; but not a 
symptom of impatience at the imperial 
rule was manifested, when the French 
eagles approached Vienna, in any part 
of its. multifarious empire; on the 
contrary, the most animating episodes 
of modern history are to be found in 
the heroic efforts made by the Tyrolese, 
and the mountaineers of Croatia and 
Carinthia, to preserve their connexion 


with their beloved Kaisar, even after. 


he was driven from the palace of his 
fathers on the banks of the Danube. 
Did Russia exhibit any symptoms of 
dissolution—did her provinces rise up 
in rebellion against the Moscovite 
rule—when the eagles of Napoleon 
approached the Kremlin, and the 
fortunes of the empire were apparently 
wrapped in a funeral conflagration in 
the flames of Moscow? Certes, the 


legions of Napoleon felt the reverse 
amidst the ruins of Malaroslavitz, in 
the snows of Krasnoi, on the banks of 
the Beresina. Did Spain fall to pieces, 
and each province declare its inde- 
pence when Madrid was occupied 


y the battalions of Murat, and the 
insurrection of its brave inhabitants 
quenched in innocent blood? The 
ramparts of Saragossa, the walls of 
Gerona, the unconquered bastions of 
Cadiz, proclaim the contrary. Ex- 
amples of this sort are common in all 
ages; they are scattered down the 
stream of time, and form the bright 
spots which console the historian for 
his labours, and fascinate the eye of 
the reader in thedark and turbid waves 
of human events. 

Is any man sanguine enough to be- 
lieve that a similar devotion, in its 
distant colonies, would illustrate the 
British empire, if assailed in its heart 
by similar dangers? Would Canada 
becomea La Vendée, Jamaica a Tyrol, 
Australia a Saragossa, India a Spain, 
if Nicolas had laid his iron grasp on 
the arsenals of Woolwich, Portsmouth, 
and Plymouth? Ifa Russian fleet of 
thirty ships of the line lay across the 
Nore—if Portsmouth and Plymouth 
were closely blockaded, and the estu- 
aries of the Mersey and the Clyde 
were closed by hostile fleets—we should 
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look long enough: before we saw 
friendly sails from the St Lawrence, 
the Gulf of Mexico, or the shores of 
Australia, arriving to raise the block- 
ade of the heart of the empire. Now 
all this is possible—all this might 
happen without the once powerful, 
but now democracy-paralysed, em- 
pire of England being able to fit out 
a fleet for its defence ;* and yet we 
are doing nothing either to strengthen 
our means of national defence, of 
secure the allegiance and co-opera- 
tion of those numerous colonial settle- 
ments, on the prosperity and connexion 
of which not only our welfare, but 
our very existence as a nation, de» 
pends. 

Mr Hume has explained, with his 
wonted sagacity and wisdom, the rea- 
son why the remote provinces and 
colonial dependencies of a despotic 


‘empire are always better administered 


than those of democratic societies. 
« The reason,” says he, “ is, that an 
absolute sovereign, being equally ele- 
vated above all his subjects, and not 
more dependent on one class than 
another, views them all, comparatively 
speaking, with equal eyes ; whereas a 
free state is ruled by one body of 
citizens who have obtained the mastery 
of another, and govern exclusively the 
more distant settlements of the empire, 
and are consequently actuated by per- 
sonal jealousy or patrimonial interests 
in their endeavours to prevent them 
from obtaining the advantages of 
equal and uniform legislation.” It is 
in this circumstance—the government 
of one body of citizens in one part of 
the world, by another body in another 
—that the true cause of the general dis- 
contentand exasperation of democracy- 
ruled colonies is to be found. A 
monarch equally interested, from the 
security and strength of his throne, in 
the prosperity of all his subjects, 
whether in one part of the world or 
another, may rule them all with equal 
justice and equity : but it will always 
be found impossible to make a body 
of citizens in one country—the ten- 
pounders of England, for example— 
sacrifice their own interests or inclina- 
tions to those of the distant colonies of 
the empire. It was the stern refusal 
to give them a share in the representa- 





* In the beginning of last November, the Powerful, of 84 guns, was put in commis- 
sion, and began to take in seamen, under that gallant and popular officer, Captain Na- 
pier: in the end of May she put into the Cove of Cork, still a hundred deficient of 


her complement ! 
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tion of the empire by the British 
Commons, which brought about the 
American Revolution: it was the 
reckless sacrifice of the whole British 
West India Islands to the dreams of 
immediate emancipation, which has 
occasioned the present deep-rooted 
exasperation of the white inhabitants 
of those possessions; and nothing is 
wanting but the oft-projected and 
apparently approaching homage to 
the ten-pounders of England, by the 
equalisation of the duties on Baltic 
aud American timber, to fill to the 
brim the cup of Canadian discontent, 
and convert the Anglo-Saxon race, 
hitherto the firm supporters of the 
British connexion, into its most power- 
fal and inveterate enemies. 

But although the sacrifice of their 
material and patrimonial interests to 
the jealousy, selfishness, or caprice of 
their numerous rulers in the parent 
state, is one cause, and a most prolific 
one, of the discontent of the colonies 
of all republican communities, it is 
not the only, nor, in some cases, the 
most powerful. It is the denial to one 
part of the empire of the privileges 
and forms of government which are 
enjoyed by another—the stern reso- 
lution to deny to one class of citizens 
the privileges which themselves en- 
joy—which is often the more imme- 
diate cause of the rupture. Power 
is more dearly prized than even pro- 
perty; to forms of government an 
ideal importance is attached, greater 
than belongs even to the actual reali- 
ties of life. When the inhabitants of 
the colonies of a republican govern- 
ment read the debates in the ruling 
councils of the commonwealth, and 
the effusions of its daily press, they see 
nothing but praises of the unbounded 
blessing of popular rule, and the in- 
calculable advantages, social, political, 
and moral, which ever spring from 
the practical application of the great 
principles of general freedom and self. 
government. Great as are these advan- 
tages, where sufficient strength is at 
the same time provided for the frame- 
work of government, they are magni- 
fied to the imagination of the colonists 
by distance and want of experience, 
and the desire for them rendered un- 
controllable by the perception of 
how rapidly they would all fall into 
their hands, if the great step of separa- 
tion from the mother state were once 
accomplished. So natural is the 
tendency of the human mind to become 


we 











inflated with these wishes, and actu. 
ated by these principles, that it may 
safely be asserted, that in progress of 
time they will become irresistible; 
and that the independent spirit, en. 
gendered in the parent democratic 
state, will in all cases rend the colo- 
nial empire asunder, if due attention 
is not paid to it, in the cautious but 
steady concession of privileges analo~ 
gous to those enjoyed by the inhabi. 
tants of the ruling power to its colonial 
dependencies. 

The most obvious way of effecting 
this object, would be the extension at 
once of the central constitution to the 
colonial dependencies; and the cons 
ferring of a seat in the great council 
of the nation on a certain number of 
representatives from all its colonies, 
wherever situated. But, though the 
equity of this has much apparently to 
recommend it, and the principle of 
some sort of representation in the 
central parliament appears by no 
means unworthy of attention; yet 
experience has every where demon. 
strated, that it is by the appointment 
of a local legislature, elected on prin« 
ciples suited to the varying circum. 
stances of each colony, that both its 
wishes are most likely to be attended 
to, and its interests best consulted. 
Such is the variety of character, 
physical circumstances, intellectual 
cultivation, and original race or inter~ 
mixture of blood in different colonies, 
that no uniform system of representa 
tion could be established without, 
speedily throwing the empire into 
combustion ; and, if the representa. 
tives of all the colonies were to sit in 
the ruling assembly, the result would 
inevitably be, either that its time 
would be entirely absorbed in discuss- 
ing details of great local but little 
general importance ; or that the most 
material separate concerns of each 
colony would be overlooked and for- 
gotten in the vehemence of party 
strife, or the vast national concerns 
of the whole empire. The ruinous 
effects which have already resulted 
from the extension of the same repre 
sentative system to Ireland as Great 
Britain, and the woful obstruction of 
general business which has resulted 
from the magnitude of its separate 
concerns, sufficiently demonstrates the 
extreme danger of overlooking the 
vast difference in the preparation. of 
different races or nations for free insti« 
tutions, and the risk of the-utility of a 
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egree destroyed by the magnitude of 
the subordinate details thrown upon it 
from a particular part of the empire. 

But although, for these reasons, the 
establishment of separate local par- 
liaments, or houses of assembly, in 
different colonies, is probably the 
only way of combining their multifa- 
Tious interests and wishes with one 
central ruling government; yet it 
must ever be recollected, that the 
utmost delicacy is requisite in dealing 
with these separate and in some degree 
independent assemblies ; and that, if 
the central legislature, trusting to the 
force of the national strength, relying 
on the omnipotence of the general 
government, requires absolute and 
implicit obedieace in the provincial 
assemblies, a discontent fatal to the 
integrity of the empire will speedily 
be generated in all its colonial de- 
pendencies. The more democratic 
that the central parliament is—the 
more popular the system of election in 
the mother state—the more indispen- 
sable it is that a corresponding spirit 
should be tolerated in the colonial 
assemblies : for it is from the heart of 
the commonwealth that its wishes and 
public opinion comes, and the sub- 
jects of a democratic legislature will 
reasonably expect that the home par- 
liament will concede that liberty to 
others which they take to themselves. 
It may be true that it is difficult to 
do this; it may be true that no rulers 
are so despotic in their administra- 
tion—so peremptory in their demands 
—so tyrannical in their measures to 
any but their own constituents—as 
those who are elected under the most 
popular institutions; and that Aris- 
totle’s maxim still holds good, that the 
rule of a mob is the worst of tyran~ 
nies. All this may be perfectly true; 
but it will not alter the nature of 
things—it will not remedy the in- 
ternal weaknesses of a popularly 
governed colonial empire—it will era- 
dieate none of the seeds of dissolution 
which are sown in all establishments 
where the interests and passions of one 
body of men are brought to bear 
directly upon the welfare of another. 

The West Indies, with respect to 
that vital punt of colonial prosperity 
—a constant supply of agricultural 


neral assembly being in a great 


labourers—stand in a very 
situation; and the magnitude of the 
injustice which they have experienced 
from the legislation of the parent state 
cannot be appreciated, unless the 
singular circumstances of their situa. 
tion in that respect is taken into con- 
sideration. Devoted chiefly to the 
cultivation of an article of rude pro- 
duce, which can be reared only in a 
tropical climate, and yet has become 
an article of necessity to most Euro. 
pean nations, they cannot carry on its 
cultivation ‘but by means of negro 
labourers, or others equally habi- 
tuated with them to bear a tropical 
sun. Experience long ago proved, 
what retent attempts have still more 
clearly substantiated, that the Eure- 
pean race is, generally speaking,” 
incapable of labouring in the fields in 
the West Indies, and that field hoeing 
of the canes, without which no ¢ 

of sugar could be reared, speedily 
proves fatal to the descendants of 
Japhet. Among all the varied ex- 
pedients which the necessities of their 
situation have compelled the West 
India proprietors of late years to 
adopt, in order to supply the vacuum 
occasioned by the measure of negro 
emancipation, the obvious expedient 
of supplying their place by the re. 
dundant population of Ireland hag. 
never been thought of ; because every 
body practically acquainted with the 
subject knew, that their transporta-. 
tion would be merely lost money. 
and that the yellow fever and marsh 
miasmata would speedily consign even 
the most rdbust of them to an untime- 
ly grave. 

It is historically known, and matter 
of common notoriety, how the desider- 
atum of finding labourers capable of 
cultivating sugar in the West Indies, 
and producing the immense addition 
which it was capable of affording to 
the national wealth, was supplied. 
Negro slaves were, under the autho- 
rity of various royal proclamations 
and acts of parliament, imported from 
Africa into the West India islands 
and to such a length was this traffié 
carried, that not only did it for a long 
time occupy a considerable part of the 
British commercial navy, but it at 
length transferred above seven hun. 
dred thousand Africans to the oppo- 





* Possibly the Maltese labourers may be able to Lear the sun of the West Indies, and 
in some instances tried on a small scale they have succeeded ; but this isthe exception, 


not the rule, 
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site side of the Atlantic. There is 
hardly to be found another example 
in the whole history of the species of 
so considerable a removal, without 
the aid of increase in the new settle- 
ments, of the human race from one 
part of the world to another. 
Enormous as are the evils—heart- 
rending the sufferings—of slavery, 
when consequent upon the removal of 
mankind from their native seats, and 
the subjection of the blacks, for the 
purposes of profit, to the temporary 
rule of white task-masters, there was 
one circumstance in the condition 
of the negro race, when the hideous 
transposition was accomplished, of in- 
estimable importance, which promised 
in the end to deprive slavery of its 
bitterest pangs, and rear up in the 
British West India Islandsa happy, in- 
dustrious, and contented people. This 
was—they had become sTaTionarRy. 
The pangs of separation from kindred 
and home were over; the horrors of 
the middle passage were past; they 
had become permanently located on 
fixed estates; they had acquired 
homes, and all the endearments and 
enjoyments of domestic existence. 
Experience has abundantly proved, 
that the negro race is capable, not 
only of maintaining its own numbers, 
but of rapidly augmenting, on the 
opposite side of the Atlantic: for the 
American slaves, it is well known, in- 
crease faster than the European inha- 
bitants in the southern provinces of the 
Union ; and one of the great dangers 
which threatens the transatlantic re- 
public, is the fearful disproportion, 
which is every day augmenting, be- 
tween the sable labouring, and the 
fair-haired dominant, race. When the 
British Government therefore, in 
1807, adopted the humane, and at the 
same time judicious, step of putting a 
peremptory stop to the slave trade, 
they necessarily rendered the safety 
and welfare of the negro race an 
object of solicitude to the white pro- 
prietors; because the cultivation of 
their estates could not be maintained 
but by their propagation ; and their 
numbers could not increase but under 
the influence of marriage, home, and 
domestic comfort. The promiscuous 
concubinage and disorderly manners 
consequent on their first settlement, 
necessarily gave way before the wants 
‘and necessities of the masters, not 
Jess than the native feelings of the 
slaves ; and slavery became, what it 


[July, 
has ever been in other parts of the 
world—the necessary state between 
savage manners and civilized industry ; 
—the transition state necessarily endu.- 
ring several centuries, during which 
the working classes, the property of 
their superiors, are indebted to them 
forthe protection and subsistence which 
they could never otherwise obtain ; 
and the habits are slowly acquired, 
through successive generations, ne- 
cessary to enable man at length to bear 
generally the destitution, the excite. 
ment, and the power of freedom. So 
irksome is constant labour to uncivil- 
ized man—so repugnant is severe toil 
to the savage, in all ages, climates, and 
countries—that it never has been over- 
come in any part of the world, but by 
the introduction and long continuance 
of slavery ; and when the easy supply 
of animal wants by the chase, or the 
spontaneous fruit of the earth, is ex- 
hausted, the human race would every 
where perish or become stationary, if, 
before the moral chains of artificial 
wants were thrown around civilized, 
the physical restrictions of servitude 
were removed from savage, man. 
Under the influence of these causes, 
the stoppage of that hideous blot on 
Christian civilisatioa, the slave trade, 
did all that was necessary to secure 
the ultimate prosperity of the negro 
race in the West Indies, by identify- 
ing their preservation ani increase 
with their masters’ interests, by giving 
them the same ever-powerful motives 
to protect them which they have to 
preserve their cattle or houses, and 
converting the very desire of gain, 
the mainspring of the original fright- 
ful traffic, into the certain bulwark of 
their ultimate welfare. Under the 
influence of these causes, the African 
race not only maintained their own 
numbers in the West India islands, but 
were advancing, before the disastrous 
era of their emancipation, with rapid 
strides in the career of industry, com- 
fort, and usefulness. It is well known, 
that in opulence and well-being they 
were, in general, superior to any pea- 


santry in Europe. Dwelling in cot- ° 


tages which, by a prescriptive usage, 
had become in a manner their own; 
surrounied by their gardens, their 
fruits, their children, they exhibited, 
generally speaking, a spectacle rarely 
witnessed in this world of care, and to 
which the eye of the philanthropist 
might turn with pleasure even from 
the brightest scenes of European civili- 
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sation. Doubtless, to this pleasing scene 
there were some exceptions ; doubtless 
the lash was a dangerous implement 
to trust in the hand of hard-hearted 
Christians; doubtless the character 
of the master in a great degree affected 
the prosperity of his subjects, and the 
cruel and the unfeeling had ample 
means of wreaking their vengeance on 
a helpless race. But these instaices 
were the exception, not the rule. In 
the great majority of cases, the negroes 
on the estates were in such easy and 
affluent circumstances, as to be hardly 
credible but on the most uniform and 
concurring testimony. They had 
generally two days a-week, besides 
Sunday, during which they were at 
liberty to work in their gardens, or at 
wages on their own account; and so 
prolific were the powers of nature in 
that benignant climate, and such the 
reward of industry and good conduct, 
that after being provided, themselves 
and their families, better than any 
peasantry in Europe, they could lay by 
with ease thirty pounds a-year. Their 
cottages were generally comfortable, 
often elegant; artificial wants, civilized 
vanities, were making rapid progress 
amongst them; and the cheering 
spectacle of forty thousand negroes 
in Jamaica alone, who had worked out 
or obtained their own freedom, and 
were prosecuting with respectability 
and success the paths of honest in- 
dustry, proved that the sable race was 
capable, in the end, of bearing emanci- 
pation; and that, by permitting time 
to work out the great social change 
from bondage to freedom, with its 
usual slow pace and unerring wisdom, 
it might be effected, as in modern 
Europe, in so gradual a manner as to 
render it impossible to say when the 
one ceased and the other began. 

In these circumstances, the course 
which a wise and paternal govern- 
ment, in justice alike to the negroes, 
the planters, and the empire, should 
have done, was clearly this: They 
should have lowered to a very mode- 
rate amount the duties on colonial 
produce, considering the sugar of 
Jamaica as just as much a part of the 
domestic produce of the empire as the 
wheat of Middlesex; they should 
have cautiously abstained from every 
thing calculated to excite the negro 
population, or precipitate or endanger 
the vast change from servitude to 
independence, and limited themselves 


-to.such moderate measures as were 
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calculated to improve the comforts of 
the slave, and ensure to him the bless- 
ings of marriage, home, and the 
acquisition of property. Provision 
might have been made for every slave 
being entitled to purchase his free- 
dom from his master, as soon as he 
had amassed his own value, which, at 
the current price of from sixty to 
eighty pounds, might have been gene- 
rally done by industrious men in three 
years, and that all should have two 
days in the week to work for thems 
selves. Inthis way, those only would 
have been liberated from the restraints 
of servitude who had afforded a con- 
vincing proof that they had acquired 
those of civilisation; full justice 
would have been done to the planters, 
by the receipt, in every instance, of 
the full market value of the slave; 
the negro population would have been 
gradually mingled with a free black 
race, capable of teaching them. by 
their example, and influencing them 
by their habits; and the vast transi- 
tion from savage to civilized life, from 
compulsory to voluntary labour, would 
have been accomplished, as it was in 
Europe, and some, parts of southern 
America, so gradually as to be at 
once imperceptible aud unattended 
with danger. 

Instead of this, what have the Bri- 
tish government, acting from first to 
last under the dictation of the masses, 
actually done? Their conduct may 
be reduced to three heads, which com- 
prise the principal points of colonial 
misgovernment, and, more than the 
rashness of Lord Normanby or the pre- 
judice of Sir Lionel Smith, have been 
the cause of the present disastrous state 
of those once magnificent settlements. 

The first thing which they did, 
above forty years ago, was to lay a 
duty of thirty shillings a-hundred- 
weight on sugar imported into this 
country, which was subsequently re- 
duced to twenty-seven, and within 
these few years to twenty-four. A 
grosser instance of fiscal oppression, 
it may safely be said, never occurred, 
than in the imposition of so enormous 
a burden on an article of rude pro- 
duce. In such a case, as it is well 
known, the producer cannot compen- 
sate the burden by superior skill or 
machinery in the production— little 
can be gained by that expedient in 
any department of field labour, as is 
clearly proved by the inability of , he 


_British farmer, with all the advanta ges 
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of English skill, capital, and machinery, 
ou the Polish who is totally des- 
titute of any of these advantages. The 
tax, therefore, required to be paid 
either by the producer or the eonsu- 
mer, and it is now clearly proved that 
almost the whole of it fell on the pro- 
ducers. The burden formerly of 30s., 
then 27s.,and now of 24s. the hundred- 
weight on West India sugar, was little 
felt during the war, when that article 
sold for forty or forty-five pounds the 
hogshead (from L.6 to L.6, 10s. the 
ewt.); but when, on the return of 
» prices fell to L.12 or L.15 the 
Eeobesd (from 50s. to 60s. the cwt. 
including duty), it became intolerably 
severe. It then became nearly a hun- 
dred per cent on the rude material ; 
the same as if a duty of fifty shillings 
a quarter had been laid on wheat 
raised in England for the home con- 
sumption. Nor had either the planter 
or the refiner the means of eluding 
this tax to any considerable degree, 
by either raising the price of the ar- 
ticle to the consumer, or diminishing 
by economy or machinery the cost of 
its production : the cost of raising rude 
agricultural produce can hardly ever 
be diminished to any considerable ex- 
tent by the application of machinery ; 
and the stoppage of the slave trade, 
necessarily, in the first instance at 
least, increased the cost of production, 
while the only way in which it seemed 
possible to render the burden tolerable, 
‘was by augmenting the quantity raised, 
which necessarily depressed to an un- 
due’extent the price which it bore in 
the market. Being unable to diminish 
the cost of production from these 
causes, all the efforts of the planters 
to make head against their difficulties, 
and defray the interest of their mort- 
gages by raising more extensive crops 
of sugar, only tended to lower prices 
- and throw the taxes as an exclusive 
burden on themselves. The proof of 
this is decisive: the price of sugar in 
America is generally higher than in 
England, if the duty be deducted, 
sometimes by fully a third. In 1831, 
the price per cwt. was, in Great Bri- 
tain, 23s. 8d., excluding duty ; while 
in America it was 36s. per cwt. in the 
same year. Taking into view the 
- greater expense of freight to Britain 
than America from these islands, there 
can be no doubt that almost the whole 
tax has been paid in many years by 
the producers, amounting though it 
. now does to 100 per cent, Nothing 


more is requisite to explain the almost 
total ruin which has fallen on these 
splendid colonies, even before the last 
measure of emancipating the slaves 
was carried into effect. 

In all fiseal measures on this sub. 
ject, there is one principle to be con- 
stantly kept in view, to the neglect or 
oversight of which, more than any 
thing else, the ruin of the West Indies 
is to be ascribed. This is, that while 
many branches of manufacturing in- 
dustry possess the means, by improve- 
ments in machinery or the division 
of labour, of compensating very 
heavy fiscal burdens, the raisers of 
rude produce can hardly ever do the 
same ; so that, unless they can succeed 
in laying the tax upon the consumer, 
which is very often altogether be- 
yond their power, they are forced to 
pay it entirely themselves, and it be-« 
comes a ruinous direct burden on in- 
dustry. No doubt can exist on this 
head, when it is recollected not merely 
how slight is the improvement which 
agriculture has ever received from the 
aid of machinery; but that, while in 
the most highly civilized states, such 
as England, the cost of raising manu- 
factures is always, notwithstanding 
heavy taxes and a plentiful currency, 
less than in ruder states, it is always 


much greater of producing agriculiu- 


ral produce. Great Britain can un- 
dersell the world in manufactures, but 
her farmers would be ruined without 
a corn law. If any one doubt that 
this enormous tax has, for the last 
twenty years past, fallen almost ex- 
clusively on the producers, we 
would recommend that he should 
propose that a tax of fifty shillings a 
quarter should be forthwith laid on 
British wheat, and thirty on British 
oats. If such a burden were imposed, 
we apprehend it would give little com- 
fort to the British farmer to tell him, 
that he could not be injured by the 
tax, for that it all fellon the consumer ! 
Now, this is exactly what we have 
done for the last forty years with the 
West India proprietors; and no one 
can wonder, after such a crushing 
direct tax on production, that they 
have, after a severe struggle, almost 
all become deeply embuarrassed, and 
that creditors and mortgagees consume 
in every case a half,in many the whole, 
produce of the soil. 

The next step of British legislation 
was to pass the Emancipation Act in 


1834, by which, in consideration of 
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ers, the whole slaves were uncondi- 
tionally emancipated in five years. 
Much has been said of the extraordi- 
nary liberality of this grant, and the 
munificence of Parliament and the 
nation which made such a sacrifice in 
the cause of humanity. Admitting 
that the concession of so large a sum 
in name of compensation, was a mag- 
nanimous act on the part of the Im- 

rial Parliament, which goes far to 
redeem the violent and disastrous na- 
ture of the step which they took, still 
nothing can be more certain than that 
it was very far indeed from affording 
indemnity to the proprietors, whose 
property was thereby taken away or 
rendered useless. The number of 
slaves emancipated was about $00,000 ; 
and the sum paid being L.20,000,000, 
the value paiu overhead for the slaves 
was just twenty-five pounds a-head. 
This was certainly not half, in truth 


Average produce of Hogsheads. 
7 years, ending Sugar. 


1832, 93,156 
1833, 78,395 
1834, 77,801 
1835, 71,017 
1836, 61,604 


The Returns for 1837 and 1838 
have not yet been laid before Parlia- 
ment ; but there can be no doubt that 
they will exhibit a decrease still more 
rapid—indeed, we understand the crop 
of Jamaica for 1838 was barely 40,000 
hogsheads, and that in 1839 it will 
not be 10,000. In short, the agricul- 
tural produce of the island is totally 
disappearing ; the negroes, in the great 
majority of instances, either will not 
work at all for any wages, or are so 
extravagantin their demand for wages, 
and so irregular and inconstant in their 
habits, as to render it altogether im- 
possible to continue the cultivation of 
sugar or coffee with any prospect of a 

Unless somé other race can 


rg 
‘be introduced, who will supply their 


place by free labour, and they peace- 
ably retire to the mountains in the in- 
terior, there to squat and lead a life of 
savage indolence and penury, nothing 
is more certain than that in five years 
the cultivation of sugar in the West 
Indies will have entirely ceased, and 
nine-tenths of the estates will have 
irrevocably reverted to a state of na- 
ture. Could any thing else have been 
expected? St Domingo, before the 


‘L.20,000,000 paid down to the plant. 
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little more than a third, of their worth, 
A good slave, in 1834, cost from seven. 
ty to ninety pounds; and, even inclu. 
ive women and children, it was 
esteemed a good bargain to get .a 
hundred slaves for L.6000. It is go. 
ing to the very outside to say, that.the 
Government compensation was a half 
of the value of the slaves; in most 
instances it was not a third. , 

But what was the effect of this hasty 
measure of emancipation-on the ave. 
rage working of the negroes, and the 
produce of the estates after the appren- 
tice system was introduced? Here 
we have authentic grounds to go upon. 
It appears, from the Lords’. Report, 
1838, No. 70, that the working of the 
first three years of the apprentice sys- 
tem has reduced the whole staple pro- 
duce of the island of Jamaica fully a 
third, although the seasons were un- 
commonly fine. The numbers stood 
thus :— 


Puncheons Coffee, 
Rum. Pounds. 


34,354 20,953,705 
33,215. 9,866,0 0 
30,475 17,725,000 
26,434 10,593,018 
19,938 13,446,033 


emancipation of its negroes, produced 
790,000,000 pounds of sugar, being 
more than all the rest of the world put 
together: now it imports that aricle 
of produce !—Hear Napoleon on this 
subject: “Had any of your philosoe. 
phic Liberals come out to Egypt to 
proclaim liberty to the blacks or the 
Arabs, I would have hung him upto the 
mast-head. In the West Indies simi- 
lar enthusiasts have delivered over the 
whites to the ferocity of the blacks, 
and yet they complain of the victims 
of such madness being discontented. 
How is it possible to give liberty to 
Africans, when they are destitute of 
any species of civilisation, and igno- 
rant éven of what a cglony ora mother 
country is? Do you suppose, that 
had they been aware of what they 
were dving, they would have given 
liberty to the blacks? Certainly not: 
but few persons at that time were suf- 
ficiently far-sighted to foresee the re- 
sults; and feelings of humanity are 
ever powerful with excited imagina- 
tions. But now, after the experience 
we have had, to maintain the same 
principles cannot be done in. good 
faith ; it can. be the result only o 
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overweening self-confidence or hypo- 
crisy.”* Yet the British parliament, 
urged on by the British masses, did 
precisely, with the example of St Do- 
mingo before their eyes, what the 
Constituent Assembly had done, and 
a similar ruin must inevitably attend 
both colonies. 

Are the friends of humanity, then, 
consoled by the rapid diminution of 
the slave trade, and the general ame- 
lioration of the African race, for the 
fatal blow thus struck at the West 
India colonies, and the evident ap- 
proaching extinction of a trade, which, 
before it was destroyed, employed 
240,000 tons of British shipping, and 
took off L.3,800,000 worth of British 
manufactures? Alas! here the pro- 
spect is still darker; and the evident 
degradation and loss of their indus- 
trious habits, under the premature and 
blasting gift of freedom, and their ra- 
pid relapse into the indolence and 
insouciance of savage life, speak in a 
voice of thunder the irreparable ruin 
we have inflicted on the once-flourish- 
ing negro race in our West India co- 
lonies. Every arrival from those fatal 
settlements brings the same woful ac- 
counts of fields neglected, canes rot- 
ting, indolent negroes spending whole 


weeks in idleness, or casually working 
a few hours a-day, as caprice or some 
passing wish prompts them, and then 
relapsing into their pristine lazy and 


savage habits. It would fill a volume 
to quote any considerable number of 
these reports ; they are all of the same 
character, and their results will be 
soon proclaimed in statistical returns, 
showing the rapid decline of the agri- 
cultural produce of the whole islands, 
which will at once silence misrepre- 
sentation and defy reply. 

No other result could possibly have 
been anticipated froma measure which, 
however well intended, was founded 
on such absurd and delusive principles 
as the Slave Emancipation Act. The 
principle on which it proceeded was, 
that jive years were sufficient to clothe 
the slave with the habits and desires 
of a freeman, and render the transi- 
tion from servitude to liberty safe and 
salutary: it may safely be affirmed 
that jive hundred years would have 
been little enough for the momentous 
change. How long did it take to 
wear out slavery in the British islands? 
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Five centuries. Why was it never 
found possible to extirpate it even 
amidst all the refinements and civilisd- 
tion of Greece and Rome? Why does 
it still exist, in undiminished and undi- 
minishing vigour, over two-thirds of 
the globe? Evidently because it is a 
necessary step in the progress of civi- 
lisation: because without it savage 
man never has worked, and never will 
work ; because without its coercion 
the human race would be chained for 
ever to the hunter or shepherd state; 
because, but for the slavery of our 
Saxon progenitors, we would now 
have been wandering in the woods; 
because, whatever evils may be attend. 
ant on servitude, and they are many 
and grievous, they are trivial in com. 
parison of the universal and wide. 


‘spread penury, the total stoppage of 


the advance and prospects of the hu. 
man race, which instantly follows the 
cursing of uncivilized man with the 
nominal blessings, but the real destitu- 
tion, of freedom. To men in the stage 
of advance which the African negroes 
exhibit, liberty is the same thing as it 
would be to a herd of cattle or a troop 
of camels—the signal for the immedi- 
ate abandonment of the restraints and 
the enjoyments of domestic life, and 
resumption of the want, the penury, 
and independence of the prairie or the 
desert. 

Does the cessation of the slave 
trade over the globe, the evident 
amelioration of the African race, and 
the stoppage of the unutterable hor- 
rors of the middle passage, console 
the friends of humanity for this dis- 
appointment of all their hopes, and 
blasting of their expectations on the 
other side of the Atlantic? Alas! 
here the prospect is even more 
gloomy than on the sunny slopes 
of Jamaica, now choked with weeds, 
or the rich marshes of Guiana, fast 
relapsing into jungle. The slave 
trade has been DOUBLED IN EXTENT 
AND QUADRUPLED IN HORRORS through- 
out the globe, by the monstrous act ; 
and the sufferings of the African race, 
under European cupidity, is riow in- 
comparably greater than when the 
philanthropy of Wilberforce and 
Clarkson first interfered for their re- 
lief. The rapid decline in the agri- 
cultural produce of the British West 
India islands, has given an impulse to 
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the foreign slave colonies which is 
almost incredible; and augmented to 
an extent which it is piteous to think 
of, both the number of blacks who are 
annually torn from their homes and 
their children in Africa, and the bar- 
barity with which they are treated in 
their passage to the American shores. 
Twelve years ago, the only exports 
of Puerto- Rico were cattle and coffee, 
and the only sugar she received was 
from importation. In 1833 she ex- 
ported 33,750 tons—more than a sixth 
of the whole British consumption. 
The export of sugar from Cuba was, 
on an average of 1814, 1815, and 
1816, 51,000 tons; in 1833 it had 
risen to 120,000 tons. In 1814, 1815, 
and 1816, the average exports of sugar 
from Brazil was 26,250 tons ; in 1833, 
though a bad year, the exports were 
70,970 tons. The increase, since the 
Emancipation Act passed, has been still 
greater—but no official accounts of 
these years have yet been made pub- 
lic.* 

As might well have been expected, 
this prodigious increase in the produce 
of the foreign slave colonies, conse- 
quent on the progressive decline, and 
at length the almost total stoppage, of 
industry in the British settlements, 
under the influence of fiscal oppres- 
sion and emancipation madness, has 
been obtained only by a vast increase 
in the importation of the African 
race, and a terrific addition to the 
sum of human suffering. The rais- 
ing of sugar, by the stationary, do- 
mestic, half-civilized English serf, who 
had ascended a few steps on the ladder 
of freedom, having ceased, or evident- 
ly approaching cessation, the void 
has been supplied by an extraordinary 
multiplication of African savages, 
who are now treated and worked with 
a severity, compared to which, the 
condition of our domesticated slaves 
was Paradise. —‘ Great and deplor- 
able as were the sufferings of the cap- 
tives in crossing the Atlantic, in the 
large and capacious Liverpool slave- 
ships, they are as nuthing compared 
to those which have since been, and are 
still, endured by the negroes in the 
hands of the Spanish and Portuguese 
traders, where several hundred wretch- 
es are stowed between decks in a space 
not three feet high; und in addition 
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to the anguish inseparable from a state 
of captivity, they are made to endure, 
for weeks together, the horrors of the 
black-hole of Calcutta. Nearly two 
hundred thousand captives, chained 
together in this frightful manner, now 
annually cross the Atlantic; and they 
are brought, not to the comparatively 
easy life of the British West India 
Islands, but to the desperate servitude 
of Cuba or Brazil; in the latter of 
which several hundred negroes are 
worked, like animals, in droves toge- 
ther, without a single female among 
them, and without any attempt to per- 
petuate their race; they are worn down 
by their cruel taskmasters to the grave 
by a lingering process, which on an 
average terminates their existence in 
seven years!” ¢ 

What does Mr Buxton, a most un- 
exceptionable authority on this point, 
say to the amount of this fortuitous 
increase of the foreign slave trade 
of late years? ‘ Twenty years ago, 
the African Institution reported to the 
Duke of Wellington, that the number 
of slaves who annually crossed the 
Atlantic was 70,000. There is evi- 
dence before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittees to show, that about one-third 
was for the British islands, one-third 
for St Domingo; so that, if the slave 
trade of other countries had been 
stationary, they ought only to import 
25,000; whereas, the number landed 
in Cuba and Brazil alone is 150,000 
annually ; being more than double the 
whole draft on Africa, including the 
countries where it had ceased, when 
the slave trade controversy began. 
Twice as many human beings are now 
its victims as when Wilberforce and 
Clarkson entered on their noble task; 
and each individual of this increased 
number, in addition to the horrors 
which were endured in former times, 
has to suffer from being cribbed up in 
a narrower space, and on board a ves- 
sel where accommodation is sacrificed 
to speed. Painful as this is, it be- 
comes still more distressing if it shall 
appear that our present system has not 
failed by mischance, or want of ener- 
gy, or want of expenditure ; but that 
the system itself is erroneous, and 


‘must necessarily end in disappoint- 


ment.” ¢ 
The remedy which Mr Buxton and 





* See Parl. Report on the Commercial State of the West Indies, p. 286. 
} Alison’s History of Europe, vol. vi. p. 128. 
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the majority in the British legislat 
either to stop in the career of injus. 
tice, or make any amends for the 
It is evident, 


the anti-slavery advocates propose for 
these awful evils, is the declaring the 
slave trade piracy by the laws of all 
civilized nations. It is evident now 


errors of past times. 


























that this would only still further ag- however, that, having plunged ‘s9 ] 
gravate the existing evils; and that deeply into former errors, it was in. iss 
nothing but it is wanting to putthe cumbent on the British parliament hov 
last hand to the cup of African bitter- to have had more than usual tolera. bili 
ness. The whole navies of the world tion for exasperated feeling and are 
could not stop the smuggling of ‘wounded interests—to have reeol. cier 
slaves between Africa and the Ame- lected that men, seeing their proper. wh: 
rican shores; the search for slave ties and the substance of their families doe 
vessels, with the penalty of death wasting away, under the effect of som 
hanging over the crew if taken, would former British legislation—could not tran 
only aggravate the sufferings of the be expected to have their feelings lous 
captives by rendering desperate the peculiarly cool, or their tempers sig. 7 
cruelty of the captors. If the trade nally under control, in political con. cred 
were stopped from the African shores, tests with the dominant power, from curt 
it would speedily begin from the whom they had suffered so much; idea 
southern provinces of America, who and that now, when experience is on mon 
would breed slaves to fill up the gap all sides so clearly demonstrating und 
roduced by British madness in the how well grounded their complaints ces | 
West Indies. One way, and one only, really are, was the time, by a respect- agai 
of stopping the infernal traffic exists; ful attention to their suggestions and expr 
and that is, enabling the British plant-/ uniform deference to their wishes, to ta 
er, with stationary slaves, gradually have demonstrated the disposition of [+ a 
improving in industry, to undersell the the parent state, to remedy, so far as to cr 
foreign slave-holder in the supply of 7s in their power, the existing evils, equa 
the world with sugar. That method— Instead of this, what have the Libe. nega 
the simple, just, progressive method of ral Ministry done? Why, they brought will, 
nature—was in satisfactory progress; in a bill suspending the constitution of each 
and the slave trade.must havedeclined, Jamaica, on the first angry contro- Bu 
and perhaps in the course of ages ex- versy with the British Parliament; the 1 
pired, from the effect of the competi- and on its being stopped by the firm. high 
tion of the British stationary serfwith ness and zeal of the Conservative op. neve 
the foreign imported slave, when the position, they have brought in another, resul 
whole progress was stopped by the substantially the same, and vesting ab- ways 
Emancipation Act; our own islands solute legislative power in the gover- MJ much 
reduced to ruin; our own slaves re- nor and council, if certain acts of cums 
stored to savage life; and anewim- Assembly were thrown out by the & the | 
pulse, to which philanthropy can _ veto of the sovereign: suihorityt We & racle. 
assign no limits, communicated to the _ first tax the West India planter one hun- ‘ ( 
execrable traffic in human flesh! Such dred per cent on his agricultural pro- popul 
even, when under humane guidance, duce; next let loose the live stock on alway 
and when actuated by a benevolent his estate for less then half their value, rtel 
spirit, is the legislation of the masses. and in so doing, render his fields te 2 
What must it be, if stimulated bycupi- tally unproductive ; and, when he rm dupe 
dity and directed by ambition ? monstrates on a subordinate point of H ole sh 
After the dreadful andirremediable management, deprive him of all bis @ that ; 
evils inflicted on our own subjects— liberties and reduce him to despotie H jaws ( 
our own negroes—and the African authority! If these are the blessings H we o,! 
race in general, by the well-meant which democratic institutions secuf® % ytmos 
but ill-judged and most disastrous to their colonial dependencies, wha  gound 
legislation of late years, the recent evils has despotism in store for it H the yt 
disputes between the mother country subjects? and if such is the system of stance 
and the Jamaica House of Assembly government of a widely-extended ¢o- qualiti 
sink into insignificance, and cease to lonial dominion, how long is it likely B of um, 
be the object of serious attention, ex- to withstand the shock of furtune con- very u 
cept as indicating the indisposition of sequent on the almost total paralysis BH yalue , 
the party, unhappily still possessing of the eentral executive power? and th 
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ON HUME’S ARGUMENT AGAINST MIRACLES. 


Hume's argument against miracles 
js simply this :—Every possible event, 
however various in its degree of credi- 
bility, must, of necessity, be more 
credible when it rests upon a suffi- 
cient cause lying within the field of 
what is called nature, than when it 
does not : more credible when it obeys 
some mechanical cause, than when it 
transcends such a cause and is miracu- 
lous. 

Therefore, assume the resistance to 
credibility, in any preternatural oc- 
currence, as equal to z, and the very 
ideal or possible value of human testi- 
mony as no more than 2, in that case, 
under the most favourable circumstan- 
ces conceivable, the argument for and 
against a miracle will be equal: or, 
expressing the human testimony by 
z, affected with the affirmative sign 
[+ 2]; and expressing the resistance 
to credibility on the other side of the 


negative sign [— x], the two values 
will, in algebraical language, destroy 
each other, and the resuit will be == 0. 

But, inasmuch as this expresses 
the value of human testimony in its 
highest or ideal form, a form which is 
never realized in experience, the true 
result will be different,—there will al- 
ways be a negative result = —y; 
much or little according to the cir- 
cumstances, but always enough to turn 
the balance against believing a mi- 
tacle. 

“Or in other words,” said Hume, 
popularising his argument, “it will 
always be more credible that the re- 
ade of a miracle should tell a false- 

, or should himself have been the 
dupe of appearances, than that a mira- 
cle should have actually occurred— 
that is, an infraction of those natural 
laws (any or all) which compose what 
we call experience. For, assume the 
utmost disinterestedness, veracity, and 
sound judgment in the witness, with 
the utmost advantage in the circum- 
stances for giving full play to those 
qualities ; even in such a case the value 
of affirmative testimony could, at the 
very utmost, be equal to the negative 
value on the other side the equation ; 
and the result would be, to keep my 
faith suspended in equilibrio. But in 
any real case, ever likely to come before 


us, the result will be worse ; for the af- 
firmative testimony will be sure to fall 
in many ways below its ideal maxi- 
mum ; leaving, therefore, for the final 
result a considerable excess to the 
negative side of the equation. 


f Secrion II. 


Of the Argument as affected by the 
Covert Limitations under which it 
is presented. 


Such is the Argument: and, as the 
first step towards investigating its 
sanity and its degree—its kind of force, 
and its quantity of force, we must di- 
rect our attention to the following 
fact, viz., that amongst three separate 
conditions under which a miracle (or 
any event whatever) might become 
known to us, Hume’s argument is 
applied only to one. Assuming a 


..miracle to happen (for the possibility 
equation, by 2, affected with the | 


of a miracle is of course left open 
throughout the discussion, since any 
argument against that would at onee 
foreclose every question about its 
communicability),—then it might 
happen under three several sets of 
circumstances, in relation to our 
consciousness. Ist, It might happen 
in the presence of a single witness— | 
that witness not being ourselves. This | 
case let us call A/pha. 2dly, It might | 
happen in the presence of many wit- 
nesses,—witnesses to a vast amount, | 
but still (as before) ourselves not being - 
amongst that multitude. This case } 
let us call Beta. And 3dly, It might | 
happen in our own presence, and 
fall within the direct light of our own | 
consciousness. This case let us call 
Gamma. 

Now these distinctions are impor- 
tant to the whole extent of the ques- 
tion. For the 2d case, which is the / 
actual case of many miracles recorded | 
in the New Testament, at once cuts 
away a large body of sources in which 
either error or deceit could lurk, 
Hume's argument supposes the re- 
porter of the miracle to be a dupe, or 
the maker of dupes—himself deluded, | 
or wishing to delude others. But, in | 
the case of the thousands fed from ‘ 
a few loaves and small fishes, the | 
chances of error, wilful or not wilful, , 
are diminished in proportion to the | 
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number of observers ;* and Hume’s 
inference as to the declension of 
the affirmative z, in relation to the 
negative x, no longer applies, or, if 
at all, with vastly diminished force. 
With respect to the 3d case, it cuts 
‘away the whole argument at once in 
its very radix. For Hume's argu- 
ment applies to the communication of a 
miracle, and therefore to a case of 
' testimony. But, wherever the miracle 
' falls within direct personal cogni- 
zance, there it follows that no question 
can arise about the value of human 
testimony. The affirmative z, ex- 
pressing the value of testimony, dis- 
appears altogether; and that side of 
the equation is possessed by a new 
quantity (viz., ourselves—our own 
consciousness) not at all concerned in 
Hume's argument. 

Hence it results, that of three pos- 
sible conditions under which a miracle 
may be supposed to offer itself to our 
knowledge, two are excluded from 
the view of Hume’s argument. 







Section IIT. 


Whether the second of these conditions 
is not expressly noticed by Hume. 

It may seem so. But in fact it is 
not. And (what is more to the pur- 
pose) we are not at liberty to consider 
it any accident that itis not. Hume 
had his reasons. Let us take all in 
proper order: Ist, that it seems so ; 
Qdly, that in fact it is not so; and 
Sdiy, that this is no accident, but in- 
tentional. 

Ist, Hume seems to contemplate 
such a case, the case of a miracle 
witnessed and attested by a multitude 
of persons, in the following imaginary 
miracle which he proposes as a basis 
for reasoning. Queen Elizabeth, as 
every body will remember who has 
happened to read Lord Monmouth's 
Memoirs, died on the night between 
the last day of 1602 and the first day 
of 1603: this could not be forgotten 
by the reader, because, in fact, Lord 
M., who was one of Her Majesty's 
nearest relatives (being a younger son 
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of her first cousin Lord Hunsdon,) ob. 
tained his title and subsequent prefer. 
ment as a reward for the furious ride 
he performed to Edinburgh (at that 
time at least 440 miles distant ‘fro 

London), without taking off his boots, 
in order to lay the earliest tidings of 
the great event at the feet of her suc. 
cessor. In reality, never did any 
death cause so much posting day and 
night over the high roads of Europe, 
And the same causes which made it 
so interesting has caused it to be the 
best dated event in modern history; 
that one which could least be shaken 
by any discordant evidence yet disco. 
verable. Now, says Hume, imagine 
the case, that, in spite of all this chré. 
nological precision—this precision, and 
this notoriety of precision—her Ma. 
jesty’s court physicians should have 
chosen to propagate a story of her 
resurrection. Imagine that these 
learned gentlemen should have issued 
a bulletin, declaring that Queen Ek. 
zabeth had been met in Greenwich 
park, or at Nonsuch, on May-day of 
1603, or in Westminster, two yeats 
after, by the Lord Chamberlain when 


detecting Guy Faux—let them even | 


swear it befure twenty justices of the 
peace; I for one, says Hume,‘ain free 
to confess that I would not believe 
them. No: nor, to say the truth, 
would we; nor would we advise our 
readers to believe them. 4 
Qdiy, Here, therefore, it would seein 
as if Hume were boldly pressing his 
principles to the very uttermost 
that is, were challenging a miracle as 
untenable, though attested by a mul 
«titude. But, in fact, he is not. He 
only seems to do so; for, if no nut. 
ber of witnesses could avail anything 
in proof of a miracle, why does be 
timidly confine himself to the hypo 
thesis of the queen’s physicians only 
coming forward? Why not call ia 
the whole Privy Council ?—or the 
Lord Mayor and Common Council’of 
London—the Sheriffs of Middlesex— 
and the Twelve Judges? As to the 
court physicians, though three or fout 
nominally, virtually they are but one 
il 
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* <¢ In proportion to the number of observers.”— Perhaps, however, on the part of Hume 
some critical apologist will say—‘* Doubtless he was aware of that ; but still the reporters 


of the miracle were few. 


No matter how many were present, the witnesses fur us ae 


but the Evangelists.” Yes, certainly, the Evangelists; and, let us add, all those contempo- 


raries to whom the Evangelists silently appealed, 


templated in the second case. 


These make up the ** multitude” yon 
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man. They have a common inte- 
rest, and in two separate ways they 
are liable to a suspicion of collusion : 
first, because the same motives which 
act upon one, probably act upon the 
rest. In thisrespect, they are under 
a common influence; secondly, be- 
cause, if not the motives, at any rate 
the physicians themselves, act upon 
each other. In this respect, they are 
under a reciprocal influence. They 
are to be reasoned about as one indi- 
vidual. 

3dly, As Hume could not possi- 
bly fail to see all this, we may be 
sure that his choice of witnesses was 
not accidental. In fact, his apparent 
carelessness is very discreet manage- 
ment. His object was, under the fic- 
tion of an independent multitude, to 
smuggle in a virtual unity ; for his 
court physicians are no plural body in 
effect and virtue, but a mere pleonasm 
and a tautology. 

And in good earnest, Hume had 
reason enough for his caution. How 
much or how little testimony would 
avail to establish a resurrection in any 
neutral* case few people would be 
Willing to pronounce off-hand, and, 
above all, on a fictitious case. Pru- 
dent men, in such circumstances, 
would act as the judges in our Eng- 
lish courts, who are always displeased 
ifitis attempted to elicit their opin- 
ions upon a point of law by a proposed 
fiction. And very reasonably; for 
in these fictitious cases all the little 
circumstances of reality are wanting, 
and the oblique relations to such cir- 
cumstances, out“of which it is that any 
sound opinion can be formed. We 
all know very well what Mr Hume is 
after in this problem of a resurrection. 
And his case of Queen Elizabeth's re- 
‘surrection being a perfectly fictitious 
‘ease, we are at liberty to do any one 
of three different things :—either sim- 
iply to refuse an answer ; or, 2dly, to 
‘give such an answer as he looks for, 
|¥iz., to agree with him in his disbelief 
\under the supposed contingency, with- 
jout therefore offering the slightest 
‘prejudice to any scriptural case of re- 
surrection: i.e. we might go along 
with him in his premises, and yet balk 
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him of his purpose ; or, 3dly, we might 
even join issue with him, and peremp- 
torily challenge his verdict upon his 
own fiction. For it is singular enough, 
that a modern mathematician of emi- 
nence (Mr Babbage), has expressly 
considered this very imaginary ques- 
tion of a resurrection, and he pro- 
nounces the testimony of seven wit 
nesses, competent and veracious, and 
presumed to have no bias, as sufficient 
to establish such a miracle. Strip 
Hume’s case of the ambiguities already 
pointed out—suppose the physicians 
really separate and independent wit- 
nesses—not a corporation speaking by | 
one organ—it will then become a mere } 
question of degree between the philo- *, 
sopher and the mathematician—seven . 
witnesses? or fifty? or a hundred? § 
For though none of us (not Mr Bab- 
bage, we may be sure), seriously be- 
lieves in the possibility of a resurrec- 
tion occurring in these days, as little 
can any of us believe in the possibility 
that seven witnesses, of honour and 
Sagacity (but say seven hundred), 
could be found to attest such an event 
when not occurring. 

But the useful result from all this 
is, that Mr Hume is evidently aware 
of the case Beta (of last Sect.) as a 
distinct case from Alpha or from 
Gamma, though he affects blindness ; 
he is aware that a multitude of com- 
petent witnesses, no matter whether 
seven or seven hundred, is able to 
establish that which a single witness 
could not ; in fact, that increasing the 
number of witnesses is able to com- 
pensate increasing incredibility in the 
subject of doubt ; that even supposing 
this subject a resurrection from the 
dead, there may be assigned a quantity 
of evidence (x) greater than the re- 
sistance to the credibility. And he be- 
trays the fact, that he has one eye open 
to his own jesuitism by palming upon 
us an apparent multitude for a real 
one, thus drawing all the credit he ean 
from the name of a multitude, and yet 
evading the force which he strictly 
knew to be lodged in the thing ; seek- 
ing the reputation of the case Beta, 
but shrinking from its hostile force. 





‘ * By a neutral case is meant, Ist, one in which there is no previous reason from a great 
doctrine requiring such an event for its support, to expect a resurrection; 2dly, a case 


longing to a period of time in which it is fully believed that miraculous agency bas 
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Section IV. 


Of the Argument as affected by a Clas- 
sification of Miracles. 

Let us now inquire whether Hume's 
argument would be affected by the 
differences in miracles upon the most 
general distribution of their kinds. 

Miracles may be classed generally 
a8 inner or outer. 

I. The inner, of those which may 
be called miracles for the individual, 
are such as go on, or may go on, with- 
in the separate personal consciousness 
of each separate man. And it shows 
how forgetful people are of the very 
doctrines which they themselves profess 
as Christians, when we consider, on 
the one hand, that miracles in this sense 
are essential to Christianity, and yet, 
on the other hand, consider how often 
it is said that the age of miracles is 
past. Doubtless, in the sense of ex- 
ternal miracles, all such agencies are 
past. Butin the other sense, there 
are distinct classes of the supernatural 
agency, which we are now consider- 
ing ; and these three are held by many 
Christians; two by most Christians ; 
and the third by all. They are 


«,— Special Providences : which class 
it is that many philosophic 
Christians doubt or deny. 

f.—Grace: both predisposing [by 
old theologians called pre- 
venient] and effectual. 

y-—Prayer considered as efficacious. 


Of these three we repeat, that the 
two last are held by most Christians: 
and yet it is evident that both pre- 
sume a supernatural agency. But 
this agency exists only where it is 
sought. And even where it does exist, 
from its very nature (as an inferior ex~ 
perience for each separate conscious- 
ness) it is incommunicable. But 
that does not defeat its purpose. 
It is of its essence to be incommuni- 
cable. And, therefore, with re- 
lation to Hume's great argument, 
which was designed to point out a vast 
hiatus or inconsistency in the divine 
economy—‘ Here is a miraculous 
agency, perhaps, but it is incommu- 
nicable: it may exist, but it cannot 
manifest itself; which defect neutra- 
lizes it, and defeats the very purpose of 
its existence’’—the answer is, that 
as respects these interior miracles, 
there is no such inconsistency. They 
are meant for the private forum of 
each man’s consciousness: nor would 
it have met any human necessity to 
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have made them communicable. The 
langnage of Scripture is, that he who 
Wishes expetimentally to know the 
changes that may be accomplished by | 
prayer, must pray. In that way only, 
and not by communication of knows 
ledge from another, could he unders 
stand it as a practical effect. And to 
understand it not practically, but only 
in a speculative way, could not meet | 
any religious wish, but merely an in 
religious curiosity. | 
As respects one great division of | 
miraculous agency, it is clear, there. ) 
L 














fore, that Hume's argument does not 
apply. The arrow glances past : not 
so much missing its aim as taking a 
false one. The Aiatus which it sup 
poses, the insulation and incommunis 
cability which it charges upon the 
miraculous as a capital oversight, wag 
part of the design: such mysterious 
agencies were meant to be incommm 
nicable, and for the same reason whieh 
shuts up each man's consciousness 
into a silent world of its own—sepa 
rate and inaccessible to all other con 
sciousnesses. If a communication is 
thrown open by such agencies between 
the separate spirit of each man and 
the supreme Spirit of the universe, 

then the end is accomplished: and it| 
is part of that end to close this coms 
munication against all other cognis 

zance. So far Hume is baffled. The 
supernatural agency is incommunieas 

ble: it ought to be so. That is its’ 
perfection. 

Ii. But now, as respects the other 
great order of miracles—viz. the ex | 
ternal, first of all, we may remark @ 
very important subdivision : miracles, 
in this sense, subdivide into two most . 
different orders—lst, Evidential mits, 
acles, which simply prove Christi) 
anity. 2nd, Constituent miracley) 
which, in a partial sense, are Chrise( 
tianity. And, perhaps, it may tum 
out that Hume's objection, if applis. 
cable at all, is here applicable iif” 
Separate Way aid With a varying 
forte: rare * nhiceiat Se saa 

~The Ist class, theevidential mirac 

are all those which were perf 

merely as evidences (whether simply 
as indications, or as absolute demom 
strations) of the divine power which 
upheld Christianity. The 2d class, 
the constituent miracles, are those 
which constitute a part of Christianity 
Two of these are absolutely indispem 
sable to Christianity, and cannot 58 
separated from it even in thought, Vile | 
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the miraculous birth. of our Saviour, 
and his miraculous resurrection. The 
first is essential upon this ground— 
that unless Christ had united the two 
natures (divine and human) he could 
not have made the satisfaction re- 
uired: not being human, then; in- 
decd, he might have had power to go 
through the mysterious sufferings of 
the satisfaction: but how would that 
have applied to man? It would have 
been perfect, but how would it have 
been relevant?. Not being divine, 
then indeed any satisfaction he could 
make would be relevant: but how 
would it have been perfect? The 
mysterious and supernatural birth, 
therefore, was essential, as a capacita- 
tion for the work to be performed ; 
and, on the other hand, the mysteri- 
ous death and consequences were 
essential, as the very work itself. 
Now, therefore, having made this 
distinction, we may observe, that the 
first class of miracles was occasional 
and polemic: it was meant to meet a 
special hostility incident to the birth- 
struggles of a new religion, and a 
religion which, fur the very reason 
that it was true, stood opposed to 
the spirit of the world; of a religion 
which, in its first stage, had to fight 
against a civil power in absolute 
possession of the civilised earth, and 
backed by seventy legions. This 
being settled, it follows, that if 
Hume’s argument were applicable in 
its whole strength to the evidential 
miracles, no result of any importance 
could follow. It is clear that a Chris- 
tianised earth never can want polemic 
miracles again ; polemic miracles were 
‘wanted for a transitional state, but 
‘such a state cannot return. Polemic 
‘miracles were wanted for a state 
\ of conflict with a dominant idolatry. 
, It was Christianity militant, and mili- 
(tant with child-like arms, against 
Paganism triumphant. But Chris- 
tianity, in league with civilisation, 
and resting on the powers of this earth 
allied with her own, never again can 
speak to idolatrous man except from 
a station of infinite superiority. If, 
therefore, these evidential miracles 
are incommunicable as respects their 
proofs to after generations, neither 
are they wanted. 
, Still it will be urged—were not the 
\ Miracles meant for purposes ulterior 
to the transitional state? Were they 
not meant equally for the polemic 
purpose of con: hostility at the 
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moment, and of propping the faith of 
Christians in all after ages? Thé 
growing opinion amongst reflecting 
Christians is, that they were not: that 
the evidential miracles accomplished 
their whole purpose in their own age. 
Something of supernatural agency, 
visibly displayed was wanted for the 
first establishment of a new faith, 
But, once established, it was a false 
faith only that could need this exter. 
nal support. Christianity could not 
unroot itself now, though every trace 
of evidential miracle should have 
vanished, Being a true religion, onee 
rooted in man’s knowledge and man’s 
heart, it is self-sustained; it never 
could be eradicated. 

But, waiving that argument, it is 
evident, that whatever becomes of the 
evidential miracles, Christianity never 
can dispense with those transcendant 
miracles which we have called cons#i- 
tuent,—those which do not so much 
demonstrate Christianity as ave Chris« 
tianity in a large integral section. 
Now as to the way in which Hume’s 
argument could apply to these, we 
shall reserve what we have to say un- 
til a subsequent section. Meantime, 


with respect to the other elass, the 
simply evidential miracles, it is plain; 
that if ever they should be called for 
again, then, as to them, Hume's argu- 
ment will be evaded, or not, accord- 


ing to their purpose.» If their fune« 
tion regards an individual, it will be ; 
no just objection to them that they 
are incommunicable. If it regards a 
multitude or a nation, then the same 
power which utters the miracle can 
avail for its manifestation before a 
multitude, as happened in the days of 
the New Testament, and then is real= 
ized the case Beta of Sect. LI. And if 
it is still objected, that even in that 
case there could be no sufficient way 
of propagating the miracle, with its 
evidence, to other times or places, the 
answer must be,— 

Ist, That, supposing the purpose 
merely polemic, that purpose is an« 
swered without such a propagation. 

2Qdly, That, supposing the purpose, 
by possibility, an ulterior purpose, 
stretching into distant ages, even then 
our modern arts of civilisatio.—print 
ing, &c.—give us advantages which 
place a remote age on a level with the 
present as to the force of evidences 
and that even the defect of au 
may be compensated by sufficient tes« 
timony of a multitude, itis evident that 
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Hume himself felt, by his evasion in 
the case of the imaginary Elizabethan 
miracle proposed by himself. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Now let us recapitulate the steps 
we have made before going on to the 
rest, 

lst, We have drawn into notice 
[Sect. II.] the case Beta,—overlooked 
by Hume in his argument, but appa- 
rently not overlooked in his conscious- 
ness,—the case where a multitude of 
witnesses overrules the incommunica- 
bility attaching to a single witness. 

2dly, We have drawn into notice 
\the class of internal miracles,—mira- 
‘cles going on in the inner economy of 
every Cliristian’s heart ; for it is essen- 
tial to a Christian to allow of prayer. 
He cannot be a Christian if he should 
condemn prayer; and prayer cannot 
hope to produce its object without 
a miracle. And to such miracles 
Hume's argument, the argument of 
incommunicability, is inapplicable. 
They do not seek to transplant them- 
selves; every man’s personal expe- 
rience in this respect is meant for him- 
self alone. 

3dly, Even amongst miracles not 
internal, we have shown—that if one 
class (the merely evidential and pole- 
mic) are incommunicable, i. e. not 
capable of propagation to a remote 
age or place, they have sufficiently 
fulfilled their immediate purpose by 
their immediate effect. But such 
miracles are alien and accidental to 
Christianity. Christ himself reproved 
severely those who sought such signs, 
as a wicked, unbelieving generation ; 
and afterwards he reproved, with a 
most pathetic reproach, that one of 
his own disciples who demanded such 
a sign. But besides these evidential 
miracles, we noticed also, 

4thly, The constituent miracles of 

Christianity ; upon which, as regarded 
Hume's argument, we reserved our- 
selves to the latter section: and to these 
we now address ourselves. 

But first we premise this 


Lemma:— 


That an @ priori (or, as we shall 
show, an 2 posteriori) reason for be- 
lieving a miracle, or for expecting a 
miracle, will greatly disturb the va- 
luation of z (that is, the abstract 
resistance to credibility), as assumed 
in Hume's argument, ‘This igs the 
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centre in which, we are satisfied, lurks 
that wpwrey Ysvdes which Hume himself 
suspected: and we add, that as a vast 
number of witnesses (according toa 
remark made in Sect. IJ.) will vir. 
tually operate as a reduction of the 
value allowed to x, until z may be 
made to vanish altogether,—so, in 
the reverse order, any material reduc. 
tion of value in z will virtually oper. 
ate exactly as the multiplication of 
witnesses ; and the case Alpha will be 
raised to the case Beta. 

This lemma being stated as a point 
of appeal in what fullows, we pro- 
ceed to— 


Section IV. 
On Hume’s Argument, as affected by 
the purpose. 


~ This topic is so impressive, and in- 
deed awful, in its relation to Christia- 
nity, that we shall not violate its ma- 
jesty by doing more than simply sta. 
ting the case. All the known or 
imagined miracles that ever were re- 
corded as flowing from any Pagan 
origin, were miracles—1. Of ostenta- 
tion; 2. of ambition and rivalship; 
3. expressions of power; or, 4. were 
blind accidents. Not even in pre.’ 
tence were any of them more than 
that. First and last came the Chris- 
tian miracles, on behalf of a moral: 


. purpose. The purpose was to change 


\man’s idea of his own nature ; and to 
Ghange his idea of God's nature, 
any other purposes might be stated; 
but all were moral. Now to any 
other wielder of supernatural power, 
ireal or imaginary, it never had occur. 
ired, by way of pretence even, that in 
{working miracles he bad a moral ob- 
ject. And here, indeed, comes in the 
argument of Christ with tremendous 
effect—that, whilst all other miracles 
might be liable to the suspicion of 
having been effected by alliance with 
darker agencies, his only (as sublime 
moral agencies for working the only 
revolution that ever was worked in 
man’s nature) could not be liable to’ 
sucha suspicion ; since, if an evil spirit 
would lend himself to the propagation 
of good in its most transcendent form, 
in that case the kingdom of darkness 
would be “ divided against itself.” 
Here, then, is an @ posteriori reason, 
derived from the whole subsequent 
life and death of the miracle-worker 
for diminishing the value of « ate 
cording to the Lemma, 
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3 Section V. _ and transcendent cause. The opposite 
if On the Argument of Hume as affected hypothesis supposes effects — 
st by Matters of Fact. any cause. In short, upon any hypo- 
a : 2 : thesis, we are driven to suppose—and 
r- It is a very important axiom of the compelled to suppose—a miraculous 
1e schoolmen in this case—that, @ posse state as introductory to the earliest 
be ad esse non valet consequentia, you state of nature. The planet, indeed, 
in can draw no inference from the possi- might form itself by mechanical laws 
C bility of a thing to its reality, but of motion, repulsion, attraction, and 
re that, in the reverse order, ab esse ad central forces, But man could not. 
of posse, the inference is inevitable : ifit Life could not. Organization, even 
be is, or if it ever has been—then of ne- animal organization, might perhaps be 
cessity it can be. Hume himself explained out of mechanical causes. 
nt would have admitted, that the proof But life could not. Life is itself a 
0s of any one miracle, beyond all possi- great miracle. Suppose the nostrils 
bility of doubt, at once lowered the formed by mechanic agency ; still the 
—« of his argument (i, ¢. the value breath of life could not enter them 
of the resistance to our faith) so as to without a supernatural force. And 
by affect the whole force ofthat argument, 4 fortiori, man, with his intellectual 
as applying to all other miracles what- and moral capacities, could not arise 
ever having a rational andanadequate ypon this planet without a higher agen- 
in- purpose. Now it happens that we ey than any lodged in that nature 
tia- have two cases of miracles which can which is the object of our present ex- 
ma- be urged in this view: one @posteriori, perience. This kind of miracle, as 
sta- derived from our historical experience, deduced by our reason, and not wit- 
or and the other @ priort. We willtake essed experimentally, or drawn from 
‘Te. them separately. ’ any past records, we call an @ priori 
gan 1, The @ priort miracle we call miracle. 
nta. such—not (as the unphilosophic may 2. But there is another kind of mira- 
Lip suppose) because it occurred previous- ¢le, which Hume ought not to have 
yere ly to our own period, or from anycon- overlooked, but which he has, how- 
pre-’ sideration of time whatever, but inthe ever, overlooked: he himself observes, 
‘han logical meaning,as having beenderived ery justly, that prophecy is a distinct 
nris- from our reason in opposition to our gpecies of the miraculous; and, no 
oral experience. This order of miracle it doubt,he neglected the Scriptural Pro- 
inge f% is manifest that Hume overlooked al- phecies,as supposing them all of doubt- \ 
d. to together, because he says expressly ful interpretation, or believing with \ 
‘ure, that we have nothing to appeal to in Porphyry, that such as are not doubt- } 
ted ; this dispute except our human experi- ful, must have been posterior to the | 
any § ence. But it happens that we have; event which they point to. It hap- 
wer, and precisely where the possibilitiesof pens, however, that there are some } 
seur- —% experience desert us. We know no- prophecies which cannot be evaded or / 
at in thing through experience (whether « refused,” some to which neither 
1 ob- @ physical or historical) of what preceded objection will apply. One, we will 
n the #§ or accompanied the first introduction here cite, by way of example :—The 
dous #§ of man upon this earth. But, in the prophecy of Isaiah, describing the 
acles #% absence of all experience, our reason desolation of Babylon, was delivered 
n of @ informs us—that he must have been about seven centuries before Christ. 
with j§ introduced by a supernatural agency. A century or so after Christ, comes 
blime #§ Thus far we are sure. For the sole Porphyry, and insinuates, that all the 
only @ alternative is one which would be prophecies alike might be compara- 
ad in # equally mysterious, and besides, con- tively recent forgeries! Well, for a 
le to @ tradictory to the marks of change—of moment suppose it: but, at least, 
spirit @ transition—and of perishableness in they existed in the days of Porphyry. 
ation @ Our planet itself,—viz. the hypothesis Now, it happens, that more than two 
form, @ °f an eternal unoriginated race: and centuries after Porphyry, we have 
‘kness —§ that is more confounding to the hu- good evidence, as to Babylon, that it 
Pp Ian intellect than any miracle what- had not yet reached the stage of utter 
eason, ™ °ver: so that, even tried merely as desolation predicted by Isaiah. Four 
quent Ne probability against another, the centuries after Christ, we learn from 
orker, @ Miracle would have the advantage. a Father of the Christian Church, who 
x ats @ The miracle supposes a supersensual 


had good personal information as te 
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its condition, that it was then become 
a solitude, but a solitude. in good pre- 
servation as a royal park. The vast 
city had disappeared, and the murmur 
of myriads; but as yet there were 
no signs whatever of ruin or desola- 
tion. Not until our own nineteenth 
century was.the picture of Isaiah seen 
in full realization—then lay the lion 
basking at noonday—then crawled the 
serpents from their holes; and at 
night the whole region echoed with 
the wild cries peculiar to arid wilder- 
nesses. The transformations, there- 
fure, of Babylon, have been guing 
on. slowly through a vast number of 
centuries until the perfect accomplish- 
ment of Isaiah’s picture. Perhaps 
they have travelled through a course 
of much more .than two thousand 
years: and, from the glimpses we gain 
of Babylon at intervals, we know for 
certain that Isaiah had been dead for 
many centuries before his vision could 
have even begun to realize itself, But 
then, says an objector, the final ruins of 
great empires and cities may be safely 
assumed on general grounds of obser- 
vation. Hardly, however, if they hap- 
pen to be seated in a region so fertile 
as Mesopotamia, and on a great river 
like the Euphrates.. But allow. this 
possibility—allow the natural disap- 
pearance of Babylon in a long course 
of centuries. In other cases the dis- 
appearance is gradual, and at length 
perfect. No traces can now be found 
of Carthage; none of Memphis; or, 
if you suppose something peculiar to 
Mesopotamia, no traces can be found 
of Nineveh, on. the other side of that 
region: none of other great cities. 
Roman, . Parthian, Persian, Median, 
in that same region or adjacent re- 
gions. Babylon only is cireumstan- 
tially described by Jewish propheey 
as long surviving itself in a state of 
visible and audible desolation: and te 
Babylon only such a description ap- 
plies. _ Other prophecies might be 
cited with the same result. But. this 
is enough. And here is an @ posteriori 
miracle. 

Now, observe: these two orders of 
miracle, by their very nature, abso- 
lutely evade the argument of Hume. 
The incommunicability disappears al- 
together. The value of —z abso- 
lutely vanishes and becomes =0. The 
human reason, being immutable, sug- 
gests to every age, renews and rege- 
nerates for ever, the necessary infer- 
ence of a miraculous state antecedent 
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to the natural state. And, for the 
miracles of prophecy, these require no 














































evidence and depend upon none : they f 
carry their own evidence along with ce 
them; they utter their own testi. fa 
monies, and they are continually re: ec 
inforcing them ; for, probably, every is 
successive period of time reproduces se 
fresh cases of prophecy completed, rT 
But even one, like that of Babylon, a 
realizes the case of Beta (Sec. II.) if of 
its most perfect form. History, whieh gic 
attests it, is the voice of every gene mc 
ration, checked and countersigued if na 
effect by all the men who compose it, ess 
nat 
Section VI, lig’ 
Of the Argument as affected by the pats a 
ticular Worker of the Miracles. a 
This is the last « moment,” to Mt 
use the language of mechanics, whieh 
we shall notice in this discussion, 
And here there is a remarkable peti 
tio principii in Hume’s management I 
of his argument. He says, roundly, exp 
that it makes no difference at all if lity 
God were connected with the question cess 
as the author of the supposed mifa idea 
clés. And why? Because, says he, und 
we know God only by experience mig 
—meaning as involved in natures mor 
and, therefore, that in so far as mite on t] 
cles transcend our experience to sh 
nature, they transcend by implica 1, 
our experience of God. But the very plate 
question under discussion is—whethet hess, 
God did, or did not, manifest hime Beta 
to human experience in the mira of wi 
of the New Testament. But, at al @ 4, 
events, the idea of God in itself a BH must 
ready includes the notion of a power 2, 
to work miracles, whether that power mirac 
were ever exercised or not ; and as Sit H withi 
Isaac Newton thought that spate @ indiy; 
might be the sensorium of God, 8 BH cessa: 
may we (and with much more philo @ 4 2 j, 
sophical propriety) affirm that tH mirac 
miraculous and the transcendent # only, 
the very nature of God. God 3. 
assumed, it is as easy to believe mirac 
miracle issuing from him as in man ¢ 
operation according to tlie laws~ ly tra: 









many points only the nature of 
planet): it is as easy, because ei 
mode of action is indifferent to hit 
Doubtless this argument, when ad 
dressed to an Atheist, loses its foree} 
because he refuses to assume & G 
But then, on the other hand, it must bé 
remembered, that .Hume’s argume 

itself does not stand on the footing of 











nature (which, after all, is Lager 
thet 
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Atheism. He supposes it binding on 
a Theist. Now a Theist, in starting 
from the idea of God, grants, of ne- 
cessity, the plenary power of miracles 
far greater and more awful than man 
could even comprehend. ' All he wants 
isa sufficient motive for such fran- 
seendant agencies; but this is sup- 

lied in excess (as regards what we 
fovea called the constituent miracles 
of Christianity) by the case of a reli- 
gion that was to revolutionize the 
moral nature of man. The moral 
nature—the kingdom of the will—is 
essentially oes to the kingdom of 
nature even by the confession of irre. 
ligious philosophers; and, therefore, 
being itself a supersensual field, it 
seems more reasonably adapted to 
agencies supernatural than such as are 
natural. 


GENERAL RECAPITOLATION. 


In Hume’s argument —z, which 
expresses the resistance to credibi- 
lity in a miracle, is valued as of ne- 
cessity equal to the very maximum or 
ideal of human testimony; which, 
under the very best circumstances, 
might be equal to +2, in no case 
more, and in all known cases less. We, 
on the other hand, have endeavoured 
to show— 

1, That, because Hume contem- 
plates only the case of a single wit. 
ness, it will happen that the case 
Beta (of Sect. I1.] where a multitude 
of witnesses exist, may greatly exceed 
+z; and with a sufficient multitude 
must exceed x. 

2. That in the case of internal 
miracles—operations of divine agency 
within the mind and conscience of the 
individual—Hume’s argument is ne- 
cessarily set aside: the evidence, the 
+2, is perfect for the individual, and the 
miraculous agency is meant for him 
only, 

3. That, in the case of one primary 
miracle, viz., the first origination of 
man on this planet, the evidence great- 
ly transcends x: because here it is an 
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evidence not derived from experience 
at all, but from the reflecting reason: 
and the miracle has the same advan- 
tage over facts of experience, that a 
mathematical truth has over the truths 
which rest on induction. It is the” 
difference between must be and is—be- 
tween the inevitable and the merely 
actual, 

4. That, in the case of another order 
of miracles, viz., prophecies, Hume's 
argument is again overruled ; because 
the +z in this case, the affirmative 
evidence, is not derived from human 
testimony. Some prophecies are ob- 
seure; they may be fulfilled possibly 
without men’s being aware of the ful- 
filment. But others, as that about 
the fate of Babylon—about the fate . 
of the Arabs (the children of Ishmael) 
—about the fate of the Jews—are not 
of a nature to be misunderstood ; and 
the evidence which attends them is 
not alien, but is intrinsic, and de- 
veloped by themselves in successive 
stages from age to age. 

5. That, because the primary mi- 
racle in No. 8 argues at least a power 
competent to the working of a miracle, 
for any after miracle we have only to 
seek a sufficient motive. Now, the ob- 


jects of the Christian revelation were 


equal at the least to those of the origi- 
nal creation. In fact, Christianity may 
be considered as a second creation ; 
and the justifying cause for the con- 
stituent miracles of Christianity is even 
to us as apparent as any which could 
have operated at the primary creation, 
The epigenesis was, at least, as grand 
an occasion as the genesis. Indeed, 
it is evident, for example, that Chris- 
tianity -itself could not have existed 
without the constituent miracle of thé 
Resurrection ; because without that 
there would have been no conquest 
over death. And here, as in No. 3j 
+z is derived—not from any experi- 
ence, and therefore cannot be con- 
trolled by that sort of hostile experi. 
ence which Hume’s argument relies 
on; but is derived from the reason 
which transcends all experience, 
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TURKEY, EGYPT, AND THE AFFAIRS OF THE EAST. 


TERE is a witchery, an enchant- lections of departed years, when “ life 


ment, about all that relates to the East, 
which throws far into the shade the 
more homely spectacles, and the more 
familiar events of the western world ; 
and which renders us fabulists rather 


was new, and all was in its spring!” 
The Christian, when he thinks of 
the East, remembers “ the Man of 
sorrows, who was acquainted with 
grief’’—follows him in his wanderings 


than historians, and novelists rather in the Holy land—gazeson that-bright 
than biographers, when we attempt to star of Bethlehem, which led the East- 
write of Turkey, Egypt, and the ern sages and the Eastern shepherds 
East. Zhe Arabian Nights’ Enter- toastable and an infant—listens to the 
tainments is the mirror of Eastern life sayings of him “ who spake as never 
and of Eastern history. The porphyry man spake,” on the Sea of Galilee, on 
pillars, the bazaars, and baths; the the Lake of Gennesaret, on the Mount’ 
gilded barges, the embroidered ele- of Olives, and in the Temple of Jeru- 
phants, the cloudless skies, the half- salem—weeps at the Cross of Calvary, 
veiled maidens of Eastern luxury ; the and in the Garden of Gethsemane, and 
curtains which surround the voluptu-. treads with hallowed awe those plains, 
ous slaves of the mighty pachas, beys, or ascends with sacred rapture those 
- and lords, of those distant climes ; the mountains, which were once gazed on 
feathers of the egret of Cashmere, orof by that eye which ever beamed love 
_ the argus pheasant’s wing ; the costly and mercy, and which was itself 
armour of the cavaliers, the lake of moistened with tears, when he wept at 
pearl, the sacred shade of a banyan the grave of Lazarus, or over the then 
tree, the Brahmins of the great Pago- future fate of the Holy City. The 
da; the story-tellers of the East, the pious Jew, when he thinks of the East, 
shawl goats of Thibet, the flowered remembers that there the first man 
girdles, the hung strings of fine pearl, was created—that there dwelt the first 
the kitars to which Arab maids lis- long-lived patriarchs, and the descen« 
tened by moonlight in the gardens of dants of Noah till long after the De. 
the Alhambra, the prophet-chief, his luge—and that there the great mo- 


tomb, the haram’s curtained galleries, 
the burning focusts of Brahma, the 
rich Divan with its turbaned heads, 


narchies of Assyria, Babylon, and 
Persia, were founded and flourished, 
He remembers the land of Judea or 


the fur-bound bonnet of Bucharian Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Meso- 
shape, the full and fawn-like eyes of potamia, Chaldea, Assyria, Arabia, 
Persia, the small half-shut.glances of and Egypt. Palestine is-pre-eminent: 
China, the bloom of Georgia, and ly deartohim. There the kingdoms 
Azar’s darker smiles; the splendid of Israel and Judah flourished—there 
pageants, the endless processions, the the temple of God was erected by King 


white flag of Mokauna, the hundreds 
of banners to the sunbeam spread, the 
plumes, and lances, and the glittering 
thrones; Bucharia’s ruby mines, Eden’s 
sainted shades, the mosques, mauso- 
leums, and sepulchres of distant ages ; 
the camels with their camel-drivers, 
the Hassan of the desert, the caravan- 
seras, the gold-coloured campac on 
the black hair of the Eastern women, 


Solomon—there most of the inspired 
Scriptures were written—and there 
in after. ages, One arose who accom: 
plished the all-important work of hu: 
man redemption, and the Apostles of 
the Saviour were supernaturally qua: 
lified to go forth among all nations to 
preach the gospel of eternal salvation 
to a lost and ruined world. In the East; 
also, lay the land of Canaan, the land 


the perfumed rods of the Eastern halls, of promise to Abraham and his fami- 
the variegated coories which visit the ly, the land of Palestine, named after 
coral trees, the blue pigeons of Mecca, the Philistines, and that land of Judea, 
the pagoda thrush, the birds of para- from the tribe_of Judah possessing its 
dise, the white heron’s feathers in the most fertile dfvision, now more com: 
Uzbek Tartar’s turban, and the « Alla monly called the Holy Land, as there 
Acbar” cry of the Arab—are some of the ministry of Christ was exercised, 
the Eastern remembrances of our and there the obedience, and death, 
youth, and some of the dreamy recol- and resurrection, and ascension of our 
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salvation. 

What Christian can hear of Syria, 
and think of Antioch, now Antachia, 
without remembering that it was 
there that the Christians were first 
so called after their Divine master ? 

There were the mighty Babylon, the 
humble Bethany, the celebrated Beth- 
saida, the hill of Calvary, the Canain 
Galilee, the well-remembered Caper- 
naum, the rivulet Kedron, the lament- 
ed Chorazin, the distinguished Co- 
rinth, the famous Damascus, the cities 
of Decapolis, the beloved Emmaus, 
the adored Galilee, the awful Golgo- 
tha, the destroyed Gomorrha, the of- 
ten-mentioned Jericho, the four-hilled 
Jerusalem, the dear and worshipped 
Nazareth, the ancient and venerable 
Nineveh, the Patmos, so interesting to 
our earliest astonishment, the Samaria, 
whose daughter’s history has so often 
been perused with delight, the Sarepta, 
with whose widow we are so familiar, 
the Siloam, whose healing waters we 
have heard of from our infancy, the 
Sheba, whose Queen has surprised us 
by her unbounding riches, the Sinai 
and the Horeb of another dispensation, 
the Zion, whose children’s songs shall 
constitute the music of heaven, the 
Sodom, whose destruction we mourn 
over, the Tarsus, whose Saul after- 
wards became the glorious apostle of 
the Gentiles, and the Mount Tabor of 
Palestine, on which, in very deed, 
transpired the scene of the Transfigur- 
ation. 

The philosopher, whether natural 
or moral, the poet, the linguist, the 
lover of arts and sciences, the anti- 
quarian, the painter, the sculptor, the 
historian of ancient days and of by- 
gone centuries, all seek in the records, 
monuments, and recollections of the 
East, materials for their minds, tastes, 
aud occupations ; and drawing from 
those vast storehouses of knowledge 
and of facts, they enrich our libraries, 
adorn our galleries, and excite a live- 
lier pigty in our houses and in our 
temples. 

We approach, then, with unaffected 
diffidence, and yet with undisguised 
delight, the consideration of the East- 


ern question; and, with the page of 


prophecy in one hand and the light 
of revelation in the other, we propose 
to open up fully this mighty and mo- 
mentous subject. Nations do not rise 
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and sink of their own volition; the 
decline and fall of the Turkish empire, 
and the expanding power and influence 
of the Egyptian monarchy, are not the 
doings of man, but the works of God ; 
and we feel, as the patriarch was en- 
joined to do, when approaching the 
burning bush—* the place on which 
we stand is holy ground.” 

But whilst we thus introduce to the 
attention of our readers this might 
question of the “ affairs of the East,” 
let it not be supposed that we shall be 
unmindful of those “ material” ques- 
tions which are identified with the 
history of modern society, or that we 
shall not descend from the heights and 
loftiness of the mountain, to the shades 
and retirement, obscurity and work- 
day character of tlie valley. Whilst 


‘we would cultivate, as a source of 


cheerfulness, excitement, and pure 
delight, the illusions of the world in 
which we have not lived, we would 
not forget that world in which we are 
living ; that we have to do with man 
as he is, in the age in which we are 
suffered to play our humble part in 
the great drama of time ; and that we 
are Britons as well as Christians, and 
citizens of the bravest and the brightest 
of the Isles of the ocean, as well as of 
a world cfeated by the power and the 
perfections of Heaven. We have no 
love of chimeras. We derive our - 
greatest enjoymentsfrom facts. Some- 
times those facts are past, at other 
times present realities, and at others 
only viewed through the long vista of 
futurity ;—but they are facts—and our 
faith is no more required to be exer- 
cised for the future than for the past. 
If, then, our introductory observations 
have appeared to the man of business, 
to the capitalist, to the merchant, to 
the politician, the diplomatist, or the 
statesman, to be more poetic than his- 
torical, and more imaginative than 
real ;—if any of them shall have ap- 
prehended that we are disposed to 
deal in generalities rather than in 
specialties, and in flights of faney 
rather than in positive and uncontra- 
dictable facts—let all such misappre- 
hensions be laid aside, let all such mis- 
conceptions be abandoned—and let a 
fair and undivided attention be granted 
to us, whilst we unfold and develope 
the vast subject which now occupies 
our minds as well as interests our 
affections, ; 
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Since the incorporation of Egypt 
with Turkey, the two great ques- 
tions, until within a few years, have 
been, Ist, whether the pachas have 
acted honestly and fairly by the 
Fey ptians, as representatives of the 
Sublime Porte; and 2nd, whether 
they have submitted to the suzeruineté 
of the Sultan, and have faithfully 
transmitted the khazneh, or tribute, 
to the Sultan, The Mameluke Go- 
Yernment was an episode. The Ma- 
melouks or Mamelukes were a race 
originally composed of Circassian or 
Miogrelian slaves, and fur some years 
were the only military force in the 
country. For many years, at the close 
of the past and during the present 
century, Egypt was distracted by civil 
wars between the contending beys, by 
whom its provinces were governed. 
In 1786, the Turkish admiral, Hassan 
Ali, gained several victories; but 
though he repressed, he could not to- 
tally subdue them. In 1811, the Pacha 
Mehemet Ali, having received infor- 
mation of a conspiracy formed by the 
Beys, he, under the plea of a solema 
feast, induced 800 of the chief Mame- 
lukes to join in a procession to Cairo. 
When in the citadel, they were en- 
trapped between the outer and inner 
wall—many of them were: shot, and 
the rest were beheaded. An equally 
Jarge number were subsequently killed 
in the neighbouring towns and vil- 
lages, and their massacre was pursued 
into Nubia, till the race of Mamelukes 
became extinct. 
The history of the pachas, from the 
time of Selim I. downwards, would 
be profitless, though not uninteresting 
—and it would prolong this article to 
an unreasonable length, It is only 
necessary to be borne in mind, that the 
Pacha of Egypt, up to very late years, 
was the acknowledged subject of the 
Porte ; that, with but very few excep- 
tions, the submission of the pachas 
was complete; and that, although in 
consequence of the gradual weakening 
of Turkey by the defection of her al- 
lies Eagland and Austria, and by the 
amgroseioas of her foes the Russians 
and the Greeks, her authority is so 
much reduced, her power so incon- 
ceivably small, and her state so help- 
Jess, as to be usable to resist the diso- 
bedience and rebellion of the present 
Paeha and his victorious and able son, 
Tbrahim,—yet that the Sublime Porte 
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bas never recognised Egypt as an ine 
dependent government, is at this mo. 
ment demanding the payment of the 
arrears of the khazneh, and is anxious 
to oppose the dominion of the rebel 
Pacha, in that portion of its former 
dominions (Syria), to which now we 
must direct a moment's attention, 

Syaia, or Suristan, was possessed by 
a succession of foreign nations, before 
the time of Ptolemy, when it became a 
province of the Roman empire. Five 
centuries afterwards, when the sons of 
Theodosius divided their immense pa- 
trimony, this country was annexed to 
the empire of Constantinople. In this 
situation it continued till the 7th cen- 
tury, when the Arabian tribes, under 
the banners of Mohammet, laid it waste, 
Since that period, torn by civil wars 
and by numerous invaders, it fell 
into the hands of the Turks, who have 
been its masters from the beginning 
of the 16th century. It is divided in. 
to the governments of Aleppo, Tri- 
poll Damaseus, Acre, and Gaza, or 

alestine. 

Is this province of Turkey in Asia, 
bounded on the north by Caramania 
and Diarbekir, on the east by the lat 
ter and by the deserts of Arabia, on 
the south by Arabia Petraea and Egypt, 
and on the west by the Mediterranean, 
to b.come a portion of Egypt, under 
an independent crown, and separated 
from Turkey,—or is it to remain con- 
nected with the Turkish empire? This 
is one of the mighty questions which 
must erelong be resolved in the East 
—and one of those to which we must 
direct the attention of our readers. Of 
Syria itself it has been truly said, 
Oo Syria's plains, though plenty fills her 

arn, 
And Smyrna’s fruitful fields abound in corn, 
Deem not those happy in the peaceful shade, 
Whom earthquake, fire, and pestilence in- 

vade, 
Whose freeborn souls to haughty despots 

bow, 
And for tyrannic pachas hold the plough.” 

If Syria and the Syrian Christians 
were unhappy under the donfination. 
of Turkey, they are not less so under — 
that of Ibrahim. If the Druses en- 
couraged the Sultau in his attempt to 
regain Syria, they did so with since- 
rity ; and the whole of Syria is now 
prepared to rise up ageinat their Egyp: 
tian oppressors. Alas! for poor re 
ria,.the land of so many marvels iq 
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ages long passed away, there is no 
hope, we fear, for her, either from the 
expiring power of the Porte, the rising 
fortunes of Mehemet Ali, or the tender 
mercies of the Cabinet of St Peters- 


burg. 
We think the reader of the forego. . 


ing pages will now be prepared for 
the contemporary history of Turkey— 
Egypt—Syria—the Sultan—the Pa- 
cha—and the approaching dénouement. 
Let us briefly recapitulate the events 
of the last very few years. 

We have said that the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi, which was that of 
1832, between Turkey and Russia, 
wade Turkey the vassal of the Russian 


empire; and now we add, that the - 


treaty of Kutahia, previously signed 
between the Porte and the Pacha, de- 
gtroyed the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire, and constituted Egypt an in- 
dependent province or nation. Yet 
the great Lord Chatham exclaimed, 
“I do not take the pains to discuss the 
question of the East with any man who 
does not perceive that the independ. 
ence of the Ottoman empire is a ques- 
tion of life and death to Great Bri- 
tain.” Was Lord Chatham right—~ 
or is Lord Palmerston a better patriot, 
an abler diplomatist, and a more pro- 
found statesman? We shall see here- 
after. 

The treaty of Unkiar Skelessi tied 
and bound the Ottoman Porte, and 
placed it in the hands of its old ene- 
my, Russia. The treaty of Kutahia 
gave Syria to the Pacha of Egypt. 
The Porte had lost all but Syria. 
Moldavia, Wallachia, Greece—all— 
all had been taken ;—Russia was mis- 
tress de faeto of the Dardanelles,— 
Egypt was only nominally subject to 
the Porte, to whom it even refused the 

yment of the tribute ; but Syria was 

ft. Well, Syria was sacrificed also 
sand the Porte stood alone. The 
former treaty rendered the old ally of 
Great Britain helpless, and dependent 
on their common antagonist— Russia: 
the latter treaty, that of Kutahia, 
conferred power on that Pacha whose 
ambition knows no bounds, and who 
will be the first to throw all impedi- 
ments in the way of Great Britain in 

t land approaches to her Indian pos- 
sessions, if he can only make such ar- 
tangements with Russia as shall secure 
to him and his descendants the here- 
ditary empire of Egypt and Syria, 
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Thus Turkey was weakened to hélpe 
lessuess, and Egypt was strengthened 
aad fortified, whilst Great Britain, 
under Whig domination, looked on at 
the dismemberment of the Turkish 
empire, and at the creation of an Egype 
tian dynasty, and pronounced no pres 
hibition, uttered no veto. 

France boasts that the treaty of 
Kutghia was favourable to her views, 
and satisfactory to her policy. “She 
gained hy the treaty of Kutahia,” says 
the French ministerial organ, * be- 
cause it is the interest of France to 
maintain the grandeur of Egypt.’’ But 
why is France interested in maintains 
ing the “* grandeur of Egypt ?” 

First, That she may earry on with 
Egyptan extensive and most profitable 
commerce. 

Second, That she may earry on with 
Syria a large and beneficial trade. 

Third, That the new French pose 
sessions in the Barbary States may 
have a powerful and independent ally 
on the north of Africa. 

Fourth, That France may, by her 
alliance with Egypt, be able to exer. 
cise a control over the maritime influ. 
ence of England, aud, above all, may 
possess sufficient influence with the 
Egyptian Government to prevent 
Great Britain from greatly profiting 
from her proposed land communica 
tions with India. 

Fifth, That France may concur with 
Egypt, when powerful and independ. 
ent, in preventing the northern powers 
of Europe from gaining any footing 
in the north of. Africa, or in Asia 
Minor, and any permanent and ims 
portant influence in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

Sizth, That France may, in cons 
junction with Egypt, keep Turkey in 
a feeble and helpless state, by perpe- 
tuating the separation of Syria from 
the dominions of the Porte. 

And, lastly, That France may thus 
become in Eastern affairs a médiating 
power, and attain a degree of import« 
ance and weight which never. could 
otherwise belong to her inany Oriental 
questions, since neither her geogra- 
phical, commercial, nor maritime po 
sition entitle her to any preponders 
ance. 

France affects, indeed, to feel a great 
interest in the preservation of ‘the 
Ottoman empire—and the govern, 
inent declares that it must remain in- 
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tact. But what does France mean by 
intact? Simply that Austria shall not 
possess Bosnia and Albania, and that 
Russia shall not take open and avowed 
possession of Constantinople. But is 
this sufficient to restore life to Tur- 
key? Is this to be the compensation 
for the loss of Egypt, Greece, and 
Syria, as well as of Walachia and 
Moldavia? 

«* La France,” says one of the ablest 
writers of the new school of politics 
in that country, “ dans la question 
d'Orient est une puissance mediatrice. 
Ce qui lui donne ce caractére aux 
yeux de tout le monde, c’est qu’il est 
évident qu'elle n’a en Orient aucun 
intérét de conquéte et d’agrandisse- 
ment. Elle n’a qu'un intérét de civi- 
lisation.” 

But what is this interest of France, 
when examined closely, and searched 
to its heart? We are told that such 
interest is to maintain the Ottoman 
empire in its present state—and we are 
assured that such state is one of inde- 
pendence. Itisnosuch thing. The 
Ottoman Porte is dependent. It is 
dependent on Russia on the one hand, 
and on the Pacha of Egypt on the 
other. The French politicians tell 
us, that the present independence of 
‘Turkey is necessary to the preservation 
of the European equilibrium. But we 
replythat the equilibrium was destroyed 
by the treaties of Kutahia and of Un- 
kiar Skelessi. When Turkey had not 
bowed herneck tothe Pacha of Egypt— 
when Syria yet belonged to the Porte 
—when Russia did not exclude from 
the Dardannelles whom she thought 
fii to proscribe ; when Wallachia 
and Moldavia were not under her real 
domination ; when the Black Sea 
was not the private property of the 
Czar ;—there was something like an 
European equilibrium as to the affairs 
of the East; but such equilibrium 
exists no longer—and Turkey must 
fall, if the status quo be preserved. 
«‘ But,” it is said, “* France protested 
against the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi— 
and she could do no more.” And what 
was the reply of Russia to her pro- 
test? ‘ That, whenever the case 
should arrive that the Porte should 
require her aid, in virtue of the condi- 
tions of that treaty, that she should 
fulfil those conditions in the manner 
and to the extent she might think fit, 
paying no attention to that protest ” 


The interest of France, we are told, 
is not one of conquest. Granted. But 
what is it? It is the erection of ay 
Egyptian and Syrian empire as op. 
posed to Turkey. This is what France 
calls the status quo. Egypt is to 
become a civilized state. She is on 
her way. France must take care not 
to interrupt her progress, and not to 
allow it to be interrupted.” But why 
this anxiety for the progress of Egypt? 
The secret has escaped the French 
politicians of the 19th century. It is 
this:—for the moment, the progress 
of Egypt is favourable to French com- 
merce and to French conquests in Afri- 
ca;—and eventually Egypt and Syria 
may be worthy of French ambition! 
** Commengons par fonder notre co. 
lonie d’Alger,” cries the monarchical 
organ of the Revolution of July. And 
what afterwards? Listen to the fol- 
lowing announcement :— 

‘“‘ Tant que la guerre sera contenué 
entre l’Egypt et la Turquie, tant que 
le traité de Kutahia seulement sera en 
question, la question sera encore tout- 
a-fait Orientale.” 

Yes; but when it shall cease to be 
wholly Oriental, when that war, as to 
the East, which Marshal Soult, the 
Premier of France, has just declared 
at the French tribune to be sooner or 
later inevitable, shall break out, what 
will then be the position and conduct 
of France? Hear, again, the govern. 
ment organ. 

‘* Mais des que la guerre sortira de 
ce circle, des que le traité d’Unkiar 
Skelessi sera aussi remis en jeu, la 
lutte alors s'engagera entre 1’ Angle- 
terre et la Russie, la question devien: 
dra Européenne, and Dieu seul sait le 
dénouement.”’ 

Thus the policy of France is for the 
moment—for the time being—for some 
years to come, to favour the progress 
of Egypt in Syria; to assist the deve- 
lopement of what she calls «* Egyptian 
civilisation ;” to maintain intact the 
treaties of Kutahia and Unkiar Ske- 
lessi ; to preserve a nominal and sham; 
but not real peace, between the Porte 
and the Pacha; to profit from this state 
of things in her trade and commerce} 
to exert her influence in preventing 
Great Britain from completing her 
arrangements for her overland expe: 
ditions to India ; and then, when thé 
time shall come to decide whether 
there shall be a Turkish or an Egyp* 
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tian empire, to be able to say, “ I have 
the north of Africa under my control. 
Algiers is mine: Tunisismine: Tri- 
poli is mine. It is now time that 
Egypt should be mine also; and that 
thus both coasts of the Mediterranean 
should be subject to my sway, and 
obey my domination.” And is this a 
new project on the part of France? 
Is this the policy of 1839 only? No; 
it was the policy of the Directory, of 
the Consulate, and of the Empire; 
and if we may believe the declarations 
of the opponents of the Restoration, 
it was not foreign to the views of those 
who undertook, in 1830, the expedi- 
tion against Algiers. 

The French politicians, and the best 
French writers on this Oriental ques- 
tion, are perpetually speaking of the 
‘interior regeneration of the Ottoman 
empire !"” What does this mean? 
What has France to do with the in- 
terior regeneration of the Ottoman 
empire? Let us see. Has this “re- 
generation,” as it is termed, been pro- 
ductive of weakness or of strength to 
the Ottoman Porte? Has it attached 
the populations of Turkey in Europe, 
Turkey in Asia, or Turkey in Africa, 
to the Ottoman government? No. 
Have the changes introduced fortified 
the alliances of the Sultan, concentra- 
ted the national spirit, bound the 
Mussulmans together as one man, and 
given life and vigour to a decaying 
frame? Just the reverse. We speak 
not as amateurs when we say this, but 
on the information of the most able 
and enlightened travellers and resi- 
dents of modern days. The bankrupt 
noble, who has no longer his chests filled 
with guineas and his title-deeds free 
from mortgage—who can no longer 
meet the pressing demands of enraged 
creditors with a diminished revenue 
and lessened estates—will perhaps in- 
veigh against the extravagance of for- 
mer years, and the villainy of his 
dismissed stewards. The banquets of 
gone-by days will be condemned as 
absurd, and the splendours of his more 
wealthy years as madness and folly. 
But why did not the nobleman enter- 
tain these opinions when his resources 
were vast, and his means of existence 
and happiness indubitable? No, no; 
he is still a spendthrift by choice, and 
reformed only from necessity. Thus 
it is with the Sultan Mahmoud and his 
Turkish subjects. They have no taste 
for the penury, the reductions, theocci- 
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dentalism, the journalism, the budget- 
ism, the parliamentaryism of the 19th 
century. The times of Soliman are 
still those to which they look back, 
and refer with Ottoman pride and 
Eastern delight. They know and feel 
that Turkey is fallen. They know 
and they feel that the Turkey of 1839, 
is but the shadow of the Turkey of 
former generations. The “ regener. 
ation’’ of the Ottoman empire, to which 
French writers so often refer, is no- 
thing more than the expedient of the 
bankrupt noble—the disgust of a worn- 
out voluptuary—the affected disap- 
probation of lust, which time and 
circumstances no longer allow to be 
enjoyed. The “ regeneration” in ques- 
tion is the evidence of weakness, not 
of power—of fallen grandeur, and 
not of rising glory. When France 
thus proposes that Turkey shall be 
left to herself— she places the escut- 
cheon beforehand on the gates of that 
once mighty empire, and inscribes on 
the sign of dissolution, “‘ REQUIESCAT 
in pacE!” When France proposes 
that the treaty of Kutahia shall be 
maintained, and that Turkey shall be 
left to pursue the work of her own 
regeneration, she merely seeks to gain 
time for the working of her own policy; 
which is that of suffering Turkey to 
expire, that Algiers in the mean time 
may become a wide and a might 

colony, and that, when the East shall 


have to be divided, her share may be 


Egypt. With such convictions as to 
the nature of French policy in the 
East, we have undertaken the prepa- 
ration of the preceding and following 
observations on the Eastern question ; 
and we now propose to examine, deli- 
berately but briefly, the present state 
of the Eastern crisis. id 

The history of Zurkey has shown 
us, that in all ages Russia has been the 
enemy of the Ottoman Porte. This 
is a fact of vast importance. 

The history of Egypt has shown us, 
that the {Porte has never voluntarily 
abandoned that province of its mighty 
dominions; and that Mehemet Ali is 
still in revolt against his legitimate 
sovereign. 

The history of Syria has shown us, 
that never did it belong to Egypt; 
that for centuries it belonged to Tur- 
key; and that, at this very moment, 
the Syrian Christians have decidedly 
less partiality for Ibrahim Pacha than 
even for the Porte and the Crescent,’ 
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Yet what is the present state of 
things in Turkey, Egypt, and Syria? 
Why, that Turkey is “ protected” by 
her bitterest foe; —that Egypt is encour. 
aged in her rebellion against the Porte, 
even by those who profess (as does 
France) to maintain the status quo ;— 
and that Syria is to be required, and 
if necessary compelled, ‘to submit to 
the domination of Egypt; and the 
mere advance of a Turkish corps to 
the frontiers of that province, is to be 
magnified into a cause for legitimate 
war on the part of all Europe against 

“the Sultan. 

We have said that Egypt is encour- 
aged in her rebellion against the Sul- 
tan, and we say so advisedly. The 
French Goverament never protested 
against the treaty of Kutahia. The 
French Government has encouraged 
the Pacha of Egypt in his Syrian vic- 
tories. The French Government now, 
to this day, requires that Syria shall 
remain attached to the territories of 
the victorious Ibrahim. But more 
than this: the Pacha of Egypt claims 
to be “ independent’ of the Sultan, 
and France encourages him in his am- 
bitious projects, We know well that 
we shall be told that, in August last, 
when Mehemet Ali announced his in- 
tention of asserting that independence, 
the French Consul was the first to 
protest to the Pacha against the 
adoption of such a resolution; and 
that the Consul-General of France re- 
presented to the Viceroy, that to pro- 
claim his independence “ at that time” 
would be to rekindle war, and that, 
if necessary, the powers of Europe 
would oppose it by force. But what 
did this protest mean? The words, * at 
that time,” embody all its sense and 
application; and the reply of the 
Pacha proved that he well understood 
his position. 

** The Pacha,” said the diplomatic 
note, “ fully relies on the excellent in- 
tentions of the four powers with re- 
spect to him. He regrets to see them 
opposed to his views ; but be predicts 
that the time is not far removed when 
they will change their opinion. He 
hopes, above all, that the hereditary 


uestion of the throne will be resolved 


a his favour. He will be satisfied 
if it shall be terminated without war, 
and by means of negotiations; but 
if he cannot thus succeed, and if he 
shall be forced to have récourse to 
arms, he will then proclaim not only 
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the hereditary rights of his crowns. 
but the entire independence of Egypt, 
He is firmly resolved not to allow 
himself to be delivered up to the 
Porte by the European powers. He 
is old, and perhaps there is nothing 
better for him to do than to fall ho. 
nourably in the conflict, rather than to 
leave his family, his servants, and hig 
people, to the hazard of events, He 
has, in the course of his life, been 
obliged to shed much blood, in order 
to establish that which he has done, 
to obtain that which he possesses. He 
is resolved that such blood shall not 
have been shed in vain. Besides this, 
his views are in harmony with the in. 
terests and the policy of Europe. Why 
then sacrifice them? He is not of their 
religion—but he is a man like them. 
selves, and he should be treated like 
aman; that is to say, he should be 
allowed to provide for the destiny of 
his children, for whose future fortunes 
he would provide. If the great powers 
of Europe do not approve of these 
reasons—if they will not give him any 
guarantee for the stability of the state 
of things existing in Egypt —if they 
reduce him to the necessity of follow- 
ing only his own inspirations, and of 
taking counsel only of himself—he is 
decided on sacrificing the rest of his 
life and of: his strength to put an end 
to a state of uncertainty which is 
unsupportable, because, above all, it 
weighs down upon his children. Be- 
sides this, he knows well, that if the 
great powers are agreed on oppress- 
ing him, he must succumb; but these 
powers are already so powerful and 
great, that such a victory will add 
nothing to their renown, and that even 
the consequences of that victory may 
embarrass them. As to himself, there 
are ninety-five against, and but five 
Sor him; but that is of no moment. 
In war the dice are always uncertain; 
and if hazard should cause them to be 
favourable to him, he leaves to the 
great powers the duty of considering 
the consequences of a victory which 
no one then will have the right to con- 
trol or to moderate.” 

And what says France to this pro- 
test of the Pacha? Does she remind 
him of the conditions of Selim, of the 
character of all pachalick governments, 
of the impossibility of Europe to en- 
courage revolt, and of the fact that the 
Porte, who conquered Egypt, and in- 
stituted a pacha there, has alone the 
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right of altering the furm and direc, 
tion of the government? No such 
thing. 

«The hereditary rights of Mehe- 
met Ali,” cries the rary ij 
ment organ, is an aequired right. It 
could make disputed. We must de- 
sire ourselyes to see civilisation by 
degrees gain possession, little by lit~ 
tle, of all the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean! Z'hanks to our arms! civilis 
sation has regained a footing in 
Africa; in Egypt, thanks to Mehe- 
met Ali; in oe thanks to the 
Treaty of London; and at Constan- 
tinople, thanks to the reforms at- 
tempted by the Sultan! |” 

hus France has settled for herself 
the ‘ hereditary” question of the 
throne of Egypt; and until the fu- 
ture events in the East shall enable 
her to take possession of that country 
for herself, she proclaims to Europe 
the necessity for changing the form 
of Government in the Egyptian do- 
minions of the Sultan. Thus are 
whispered away the “ rights” of the 
Ottoman Porte, and “ civilisation” 
and ‘ the progress of refurm”’ are the 
cant phrases of the French politicians. 
But that the whole of the views and 
reasonings of France on this impor- 
tant question of the hereditary throne 
of Fastin may be fully under- 
stood, we transcribe the following 
observations from the Government 
organ of that country, 

“ It would be painful to think that 
Egypt, after the death of Mehemet 
Ali, was to be restored to barbarism, 
Thus the hereditary throne of Egypt, 
in the family of Mehemet Ali, is an 
acquired fact. His children will en- 
deavour to maintain it, Who is the 
Reha that would dispute their rights? 

e add, that this regular and peace- 
able manner of creating new states, 
appears to be one of the maxims of 
our times. It is thus that Greece 
became, by little and little, an inde- 
pendent kingdom. It is thus that 

alachia and Moldavia have acquir 


ed, by a series of treaties, an indepen 


dence certainly greater with regard 
to the Sultan, their former master, 
than with regard to the Czar, their 
new protector. The recognition of 
the hereditary throne of Egypt, ia 
the family of Mehemet Ali, will be 
thus one of those regular and peace- 
able acts which prepare the way for 
the new life of states,” 
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This is open and undisguised pro« 

np tmeue, There 
is no revolution, however unjust—no 
revolt, however savage or blind— 
that may not be vindicated and. ap- 
proved on such principles as these. 
At this rate the Belgian insurrection 
may be defended, because it is succes- 
ful, as one of the ‘‘ regular and peace- 
able means” of creating new states, 

But what says the organ of the 
French Cabinet as to the rights of 
the Ottoman Porte? Are they actu- 
ally neglected or passed over. by the 
writers in question? Certainly not ; 
but the manner in which they are 
treated is at once anarchical and de. 
plorable. 

** The Porte will preserve its suze. 
raineté, and it will, assuredly, be 
stronger, aided. by the power of its 
hereditary vassal, than it is to-day; 
for to-day the force of Egypt is inju- 
rious to Turkey, and hereafter it will, 
on the contrary, serve it.” 

This short paragraph contains as 
many errors as it does words ;s—and 
each of those errors is dangerous and 
insidious. 1st, When the Porte shall 
no longer have a voice in the appoints 
ment of a pacha, its suzeraineté in 
Egypt will be at an end, except so far 
as the khazneh or tribute-money may 
be concerned. 2nd, When Egypt 
shall be governed by an hereditary 
pacha independent of the Porte, ex. 
cept perhaps the simple payment of 
the khazneb, not only will that pacha 
not be the vassal of the Sultan, but 
he will be his equal. 3rd, The farce 
of Egypt to-day, is only injurious to 
Turkey, because it has usurped a force 
which does not belong to it, and has 
annexed to it dominions belonging to 
the Ottoman empire. 4th, The Pa- 
cha of Egypt has already announced 
three conditions of peace with the 
lifeless remains of the once-powerful 
Ottoman Porte, which are—|s/, The 
annexation of the whole of Syria to 
Egypt; 2nd, The hereditary throne 
of Egypt secured to his family for 
ever; and 3rd, The eventual total 
independence of Egypt. How, then, 
would the mere recognition of the 
hereditary throne of Egypt, in the 
family of Mehemet Ali, secure the 
force of Turkey? And, finally, the 
erection of Egypt into a powerful, in- 
dependent, and hereditary monarchy, 
must necessarily terminate, not in the 
force and progress, strength and vi- 
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gour of Turkey, but, on the contrary, 
in its final if not early destruction. 

But France has a project of her 
own, as idle and chimerical as it is 
false and flimsy. She takes much 
pains to enforce one dogma, which is 
this, * that the questions of the East 
should be decided by the East,” for the 
purpose of hiding from the public eye 
her real intentions. She proclaims 
that Europe ought not to interfere in 
Oriental questions. Why? Because it 
does not yet suit her to interfere her- 
self. ‘ Hereafter,” she says, “ that 
interference may become necessary,” 
—and then, when her Algiers shall be 
extensive and mighty—when TZ'unis 
and Zvipoli shall be levelled to the 
dust—when nothing shall stand in 
the way of a French attack on Egypt, 
—when Asia Minor or Cyprus shall 
be valuable and gainable acquisitions, 
—then France will discover that the 
Eastern question is European as well 
as Asiatic, and the ports of Toulon, 
Marseilles, Bona, Algiers, Tunis, &c., 
will pour forth her vassals to the Me- 
diterranean war. As, however, the 
projects of France for the future 
“settlement” of the affairs of the 
East it was necessary to keep from 
public observation, and as every one 
feels that the Eastern question is now, 
in 1839, one that admits not of delay, 
France has invented the following 
scheme or project, which we have 
called flimsy, idle, chimerical, and 
false. It is that of an Eastern Con- 
FEDERATION. 

** An Oriental confederation, which 
shall unite under the bardy and de- 
cided protection of Western Europe 
all the scattered members of the an- 
cient Ottoman empire ;—Egypt, by 
the title of hereditary pachalick ; 
Greece, as an independent kingdom ; 
Walachia and Moldavia by the title 
of Hospodorates ; with Constantinople 
for the centre and the capital, and the 
Sultan Mahmoud for suzerain and 
president ;—a confederation of this sort 
would certainly be infinitely better 
than the impossible resurrection of the 
integrity of Ottoman empire.” 

This is the scheme of the French 
Government, court, and perhaps dy- 
dasty. One more senseless could not 
be devised—and an éééve of the college 
of Henri LV. would have merited dry 
bread and close confinement had such 
been his plan in reply to the question 


6f his ‘historical professor,—“ What 
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‘[uly, 
are the best means to be pursued for 
preserving the integrity of Ottoman 
empire?” We are friends of peace, 
we are supporters of the French con. 
servatives, and we have made many 
sacrifices of our sympathies and tastes 
to assist the government of Louis. 
Philippe ; but we did expect some bet- 
ter “* programme” than this. 

This is indeed expecting order to 
spring out of disorder, and conflicting 
interests to co-operate for the same 
object. The Sultan—the robbed, spo. 
liated, insulted Sultan—unable to open 
the Dardanelles without the permission 
of the Czar—unable to obtain the pay- 
ment of the tribute of centuries from 
Egypt—cajoled out of Walachia and 
Moldavia, and tricked out of Syria, 
Greece, and Egypt—reduced by the 
treaty of Kutahai to a mere fourth. 
rate European power—and by the 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi to play the 
part of a municipal governor at Con- 
stantinople ;—this Sultan is to be the 
suzerain and president of an Oriental 
confederation. 

From the pretensions and policy of 
France, if we turn to those of Russta 
with regard to the Porte and to the 
question of the East, we shall find 
nothing to encourage or to cheer. 

« Russia,” said M. de Boutenief 
(the Russian ambassador at Constan- 
tinople)—** Russia had no middle 
course to take between these two 
parts—either to be the first friend or 
the first enemy of the Porte.” And 
feeling this to be her position, Russia 
is equally ready to play either part, 
as her interests and as circumstances 
may point out: for in the Crimea and 
at Odessa she has always a fleet and 
an army, ready to hasten to protect, 
or equally to hasten to crush, the 
dying remains of the Ottoman Porte. 

But what means M. de Boutenief 


by Russia being the * first friend of 
the Porte?” What has been the avowed 
policy of Russia towards the Ottoman 
empire from the time of Peter the 
Great downwards? The policy of en- 


croachment. ‘ Yes,” says M. Pozzo 
di Borgo, “ but not that of the en- 
croachment of others—only of her 
own.” This is not strictly true—for 
if so, how happened it that Russia 
consented to the treaty of Kutahia. 
The alphabet is not so commonly 
known in Russia as the fact, that the 
Government of that country has for 
centuries kept one object steadily it 
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view—the making Constantinople the 
southern capital of the Russian empire. 
The policy of Russia has been to 
weaken Turkey, since by so acting it 
rendered, on the one hand, resistance to 
ber plans impracticable, and, on the 
other hand, it got rid of the chance of 
one day being opposed by a rival em- 
ire. 
/ And if we look at the histories of 
the wars of Russia with the Ottoman 
Porte, one prominent fact will strike 
us, and that is, that she always under- 
took and carried on these wars when 
Europe was engaged with other and 
more pressing subjects, The reason 
was evident. Her wars with the 
Porte have not been those of venge- 
ance, of sudden and quick quarre), of 
the wrath of an enemy who has been 
provoked to combat, and who seeks to 
satisfy the demands of his dignity and 
his honour. Nothing of the sort. 
The wars of Russia against the Porte, 
especially those of the last hundred 
years, have been those of deliberate 
encroachment onitsterritory—of asys- 
tematic resolution to weaken its power 
aud diminish its influence; not all at 
once, so as to create anxiety or alarms 
but by degrees—now a little and then 
a little—sometimes laying by for a 
series of years, but always returning 
to the charge. The policy of Russia 
towards Poland has been of a similar 
character. Thus Russia has, by de- 
grees, destroyed the nationality of 
both countries. In pursuance of this 
system of gradual destruction, or of 
gradual incorporation, Russia obtain- 
ed the treaty of Adrianople, and sub- 
sequently that of Unkiar Skelessi. 
From that moment she proclaimed 
herself the guardian of the Porte— 
and Turkey became not the ward but 
the vassal of the Russian empire. 
Since the signature of the last-named 
treaty, six years have passed away—— 
and we now appiach the considera- 
tion of the present position of affairs. 
Turkey, bound down, fettered, and 
feeling her chains, has been, on the one 
hand, solicitous of destroying the 
treaty of Kutahia, whilst Egypt has 
been endeavouring to extend its ef- 
fects and advantages. England has 
been anxious to diminish the evil con- 
sequences of the treaty of Unkiar Ske- 
lessi, whilst Russia has sought to 
fortify it. France and Austria, su- 
premely anxious to avert a general 
war, as neither power was prepared to 


engage in it, have exerted all their in- 
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fluence to prevent a collision between 
Great Britain and Russia. Thus the 
labour of six years has been, on the part 
of France, England, Austria, and 
Turkey, to gain time ; and on that of 
Russia and Egypt to push on the ad« 
vantages secured by their respective 
treaties. Turkey has endeavoured in 
vain, single-handed, to regain posses- 
sion of, Syria by means of the revolt of 
the Druses. Ibrahim Pacha has pre- 
served his conquests; and his father 
Mehemet Ali has been willing to make 
every sacrifice to preserve Syria. 
Two thousand years ago, says Mehe« 
met, Alexander the Great marched 
against Egypt before proceeding to 
submit Upper Asia to his dominions. 
There is a mysterious connexion, he 
maintains, between Syria and Egypt. 
The Lagides of Alexandria and Seleu- 
cides of Antioch were ceaselessly at 
war, he will tell you, for the same rea- 
son. “ Egypt is only an empire when 
she has Syria,” exclaimed Ibrahim, 
s* My father was the Pacha of the Sul- 
tan till I was master of Aleppo,” cried 
this same mighty warrior; ‘ but now 
he is the Emperor of the East!” 
When Russia was informed of the 
intention of Mehemet Ali to proclaim 
the independence of Egypt, her reply 
was just such as might have been anti« 
cipated. If, said the Russian Goverri- 
ment, this event shall occur, and the 
fleets of France and of England shall 
blockade the coasts of Egypt and Sy- 
ria, and shall obtain the revocation of 
their independence, Russia will make 
no demonstration to succour the Portes 
but, on-the contrary, if the fleets of 
England and of France shall remain 
neutral, Russia will find herself oblig- 
ed, in conformity with the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi, to afford her aid. 
Thus faithful to her immemorial po- 
licy of considering the affairs of the 
East as independent of those of Eu- 
rope, she separated her cause and her 
policy from those of the other powers, 
resolved, as she was, to pursue her 
course of gradual but effective en- 
croachment, until the moment should 
arrive when Constantinople should be- 
come the southern residence of the 
Czar. In the East, Russia will be 
ambitious at her ease; always ambi- 
tious, and always progressing, but by 
degrees — slowly—surely—and never 
for one moment deviating from her 
purpose. It was, therefore, that in 


_ 1828, in her famous manifesto, she 


proclaimed‘ Que nul pacte de gas 
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rantie, nulle solidairte politique, ne 
rattachent les destinées de Empire 
Ottoman aux stipulations réparatrices 
de 1814 et de 1815." Russia will 
never allow that the concerns atid in- 
terests of Turkey can be discussed 
and decided on by European powers. 
Turkey is always “the East,” in the 
eyes of the Court of St Petersburgh ; 
and the Emperors Alexander and 
Nicolas have within the last twenty 
years, on several occasions, declared 
that, geographically as well as -politi- 
cally, Russia was the protectress of the 
Porte. Russia insists that the treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi was a natural 
and necessary Oriental arrangement. 
* Settle the affairs of Spain as you 
will,” the present Czar is reported to 
have said to an ambassador of France, 
“ but leave the affairs of the East to 
the East itself." This policy, if ac- 
quiesced in, would tend to destroy the 
commercial relations of Great Britain 
and France, and would reduce those 
powers to the mere secondary parts of 
watching the movements of their ter- 
ritorial neighbours. 

The treaty of Unkiar Skelessi de- 
stfoyed the independence of Turkey, 
under the pretext of saving the integ- 
rity of its territory ; and the posses- 
sion of the Bosphorus, with all its at- 
tendant advantages, has been one of 
the consequences of that treaty. The 
Governments which acquiesced in the 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, or which, if 
they did not acquiesce in, did not 
oppose, its conditions by an armed 
resistance, have been, for six years, 
secking to modify or to mitigate its 
provisions. This has been the labour 
of the diplomatists of France, Great 
Britain, and Austria—but especially 
of Great Britain. Has it been suc- 
cessful? No. The treaty subsists. 
The treaties of commerce concluded 
between the Porte and the Govern- 
ments of St James's and the Tuileries, 
have in no respect changed the poli- 
tical relations of Constantinople and 
St Petersburgh ; and the Czar is as 
much as ever the “protector of the 
Sultan” and the master of the Bos- 
phorus. These are hard truths to be 
told and sad verities to be recorded ; 
but truth cannot gain from conceal- 
ment. The commercial treaty of Lord 
Ponsonby was not without its merits; 
but it has not produced the results 
which the Sultan anticipated. He 
believed that the Pacha would not ac- 
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cept its provisions, oF that, acvey 
them, they would ruin his revenue, 
The consequences have been different, 
The Pacha would not quarrel with 
England by refusing to accept the 
treaty; nor with his subjects, by fulfil. 
ling its conditions. As far as Egypt ig 
concerned, the treaty of eommierce ig 
a dead letter. 

The Czar, during the last year or 
two, has acted with even more than 
ordinary prudence in the affairs of the 
East. Perceiving that the attentiog 
of Great Britain and France was not 
wholly occupied with the affairs of 
Western Europe, the Emperor of 
Russia has contented himself with pre: 
paring fleets, organizing armies, re. 
using to make any concessions to 
either of the powers in question, or to 
the Porte as to the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi ; and has not thrown any very 
important difficulties in the way of the 
negotiations of those powers with the 
Sultan for commercial treaties, because 
he has felt that his relations with the 
Porte were of a very different cha 
racter. 

The conduct of Austria, during the 
last six years, has been embarassed 
and contradictory. This is easily un- 
derstood. Austria has no sympathy 
with France either as to French policy 
or French political institutions, or as to 
the affairs of Belgium, Holland, Spain, 
or Italy ; but Austria owes some ob- 
ligations to Louis-Philippe for his eons 
duct with reference to Switzerland, 
and for the expulsion of demagogues 
and propagandists from those cantons 
—and Austria has an interest in maitt« 
taining the status quo in Turkey. 
Austria thinks with Russia on all 
northern and on all western questions; 
but on the question of the East she 
thinks with France; not that their 
interests are similar—not that theif 
ultimate views have the least resem: . 
blance; but for the moment Austri& 
would prefer a total inaction on the 
part of the more immediate comba- 
tants, Mahmoud and Mehemet All; 
and is one of the loudest in demanding 
the status quo. The recent commer. 
cial treaty between Great Britain and 
Austria, is said to have modified the 
views of the court of Vienna as to 
Eastern affairs, and that she is more 
disposed than ever to think and to act 
with England. We are not disp 
to place much confidence inthis report. 


Austria possesses a wise and p 
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government, which acts on fixed and 
conservative principles, and the events 
of recent years have not been of a cha- 
racter, either in England or Ireland, 
to afford her satisfaction or encourage- 
ment. But as a prudent and wise go- 
vernment, Austria has felt that the 
moment had_not arrived for making 
avy hostile demonstration on the sub- 
ject of the Russian influence at Con- 
stantinople ; and although she would 
have no objection to find Bosnia and 
Albania in her possession, yet she 
would not purchase that possession at 
the price of the capture by Russia of 
the capital of the Ottoman empire. 
To her, indeed, the neutrality of the 
Bosphorus is of the last importance, 
as the Bosphorus is the issue of the 
Danube ; and on the liberty of that 
mighty stream depends the future 
commercial and political prosperity of 
Austria. But the Court of Vienna 
deliberates before it acts, and reflects 
long and deeply before it negotiates. 
It is fully convinced what are its inte- 
rests, and it will steadily maintain 
them. Still its maritime interests in 
the Eastern question are, for the time, 
of less importance than the gradual 
and general tranquillizing of its Po- 


lish, and its Italian and Tyrolean 
states ; and, unless in the event of a 
general war, Austria will not take any 
very important part in the Eastern 


question. The future government of 
France, the settlement of the Hanove- 
rian question, the gradual calming 
down of the Germanic states, the ques- 
tion of Spain and Portugal, and the 
progress of democracy in some of the 
Swiss cantons, are of much more im- 


portance to Austria than the destinies 


of Syria, or the hereditary govern- 
ment of the Pacha of Egypt. The 
day will come, and that perhaps 
sooner than Austria desires, when the 
increasing power of Russia in the east 
and south of Europe, as well as in 
Asia, must attract the attention, and 
engage the mind, of the Court of 
Vienna ; but, we repeat, for the pre- 
sent she is more alive to the events in 
Western and Central Europe, than to 
those of the East or of the South. 
The present state of the Eastern 
question now opens broadly to our 
View. Jtussta requires that the treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi shall remain in- 
tact. England and France desire its 
modification. Austria looks on, not 
with indifference, but with a mind 
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preoccupied by other more pressing 
interests. Turkey feels that her ex- 
istence depends on the annulling of 
the treaty of Kutahia. Egypt is pre- 
pared to risk all her future hopes and 
present greatness in the defence of 
that treaty, and in the retention of 
Syria. The English Government 
wishes to secure to itself the favour 
of Mehemet Ali, and his friendship 
in our overland arrangements for In- 
dia, by promising him that the throne 
of Egypt shall be hereditary in his 
family. As the price of this negotia- 
tion, it has obtained a treaty of coms 
merce, which. will be a dead letter, and 
has the adjournment, for the moment 
at least, of the Pacha’s intention of 
declaring Egypt and Syria independ 
ent of the Porte. But this adjourn. 
ment isonly momentary ; and Mehemet 
Ali, since his return to Alexandria 
from the gold mines of Fachiangora, 
has declared, “ that from the day that 
the Porte shall attack his power in 
Syria, he will proclaim the independ- 
ence of Egypt.” France has acqui- 
esced in the hereditary demand of 
Mehemet Ali, but has protested against 
the notion of the independence of the 
Pacha from the suzeraineté of the 
Sultan ; and even at the price of her 
support to the hereditary question of 
Egypt, she has insisted on a treaty of 
commerce, and on the payment by 
the Pacha of the khazneh or tribute 
to the Porte. The payment of the 
khazneh has, however, been refused 
by the Pacha within the last few 
weeks—and Mehemet Ali replied to 
the Consul-General of Russia, whet 
charged to press this payment upon 
him, *“ That under present circum. 
stances, the Sultan might wait for the 
payment of the tribute, since, as the 
Porte had manifested its hostile inten- 
tions towards Egypt, it would be ims 
politic on his part to supply him with 
the means of realizing more promptly 
his inimical designs.” 

But what were these hostile inten» 
tions of the Porte towards the Pachay 
which have led the latter to make 
this declaration? Letussee. If we 
strip of all its verbiage and repetitions 
the intelligence we have received for 
some weeks past from Alexandria, 
Aleppo, Beyruth, and Constanti« 
nople, it amounts to this, that a large 
body of the Turkish army, without 
any apparent or satisfactory motive, 
has crossed the Euphrates at Byr,on 
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“the confines of the Syrian frontiers, 
and has, by this unaccounted-for act, 
demonstrated the well-known desire 
of the Ottoman Porte to regain pos- 
session of Syria. The Pacha of Bag- 
dad is thought to act in concert with 
the Sultan; and Ibrahim Pacha is so 
satisfied of the hostile designs of the 
Turkish Government, that he has con- 
centrated all his Syrian troops in the 
environs of Aleppo, and is preparing 
for the attack which he expects will 
be made upon him. Thus Turkey, 
ranged in battle along the Euphrates, 
from the Persian Gulf to Asia Minor, 
is presumed to have the,design of at- 
tacking Egypt by her Eastern flank. 
It is a promised renewal of the old 
conflict between the Arab tribes and 
those of Upper Asia—between Cam- 
byses and Egypt—between Bagdad 
and Cairo in the middle ages; only 
that, in this immemorial conflict be. 
tween the Euphrates and the Nile—in 
this dispute for the possession of Syria 
and Lebanon, when the Euphrates 
has seen ranged on her banks the 
tribes from Upper Asia, savage and 
uncivilized as they have been, the 
Euphrates has ordinarily triumphed. 
But when these Turkish, Median, or 
Scythian tribes, or by whatever other 
name history has called them, have 
passed too long time at Bagdad, at Per- 
sepolis, or at Babylon, where they have 
lost their mountain and active rude- 
ness, and their primitive energy, vic- 
tory has been uncertain—and they 
have been often defeated. To-day, 
in the divided state of the Turkish 
empire, the influence of Russia in the 
Ottoman army, and when that army 
is half-civilized and half-barbarous, 
all the chances of success are in favour 
of Egypt. Mehemet Ali and his son 
Ibrahim are aware of this— fully 
aware ; and although, in obedience to 
Russia, France, and Great Britain, 
they have promised not to commence 
the attack on the Turkish troops so 
assembled on the extreme frontiers of 
the dominions ceded to Egypt by the 
treaty of Kutahia, still Egyptian 
forces continue to concentrate in the 
environs of Aleppo, and the cry. of 
Ibrahim in Syria is, “ To arms!” 
“ Toarms!” And what do the Sy- 
rians reply to the demand? They fly 
from Aleppo—rush from Ibrahim— 
and sigh for any deliverance from 
their Egyptian task-masters. _ 

Before we proceed finally to ana- 
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lyze the points at issue, and the pro. 


posed modes of resolving the various 
difficulties in this Eastern question, we 
must be allowed to approach with 
sacred awe and holy veneration the 
pages of prophecy, and the declara. 
tious of holy writ. The most clear 
and indubitable prophecy relating to 
the decay and gradual downfal of the 
Turkish empire, and admitted as such 
by all Christian theologians of all 
Christian countries, is¥to be found in 
the 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th 
verses of the 16th chapter of the Reve. 
lation of St John the Divine. After 
having, in the 10th and 11th verses, 
announced that the 5th vial is poured 
out—in which the votaries of Papac 
are represented in a distressed and 
agonized condition—(under which vial 
we are now living)—and after having 
emblematically described the hatred 
of Papal Rome to that increasing and 
irresistible progress of knowledge, 
which demonstrates the absurdities 
and errors of the Papal religion, 
without producing reformation and 
repentance, the inspired writer pro- 
ceeds as follows :— 

«* And the sixth angel poured out 
his vial upon the great river Euphra- 


tes; and the water thereof was dried . 


up, that the way of the kings of the East 
might be prepared. And I saw three 


unclean spirits like frogs come out of © 


the mouth of the dragon, and out of 
the mouth of the beast, and out of 
the mouth of the false prophet. For 
they are the spirits of devils, working 
miracles which go forth unto the kings 
of the earth, and of the whole world, 
to gather them to the battle of that 
great day of God Almighty. Behold, 


I come asathief. Blessed zs he that 


watcheth, and keepeth his ground, 
lest he walk naked, and they see his 
shame. And he gathered them to- 
gether into a place called in the He- 
brew tongue Armageddon.” 

Had any doubts been entertained, 
by the learned and pious members of 
the orthodox and protestant churches 
as to the meaning of this prophecy, 
we should have more than hesitated 
as to introducing it into this political 
investigation ; but as its applicability 
to the decay of the Turkish empire 
has been universally admitted, we 
have not dared to banish from our 
contemplations this prediction of sa- 
cred writ. 

The learned and profound Towns 
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end, whose “‘ New Testament arranged 
in chronological and historical order,” 
is at once a mggnificent present made 
to the Church of England, by one of 
her most enlightened and devoted 
sons, and an offering of no mean 
yalue made to the whole of Christen- 
dom, thus entitles the five verses we 
have just cited ; 

“ The sixth vial is poured out. By 
this time the end of the 1260 years 
approaches—the emblems under this 
vial represent the nearer, though still 
gradual downfal of the Turkish em. 
pire, the preparations for the restora- 
tion of the Jews, and the commence. 
ment of the great confederacy of the 
anti-christian powers against the 
Church of Christ in Palestine, under 
the influence of evil principles or false 
religions.” 

It would lead us too far from our 
immediate subject of contemplation, to 
relate at any length the causes of the 
origin, progress, aud suspension of 
the conquests of Mahomet ; its subse- 
quent temporary revival, the eutire 
loss of its political power, as the dan- 
gerous rival of its neighbours, and its 
present increasing weakness, by the 
gradual separation and independence 
of its fairest provinees, But the facts 
are indubitable, and some of them 
have often been referred to in the pre- 
ceding observations. . Our writers on 
prophecy have shown the great pro- 
bability, that as these two masses of 
error arose together, their power 
will also be destroyed at the same 
time, when the prophetic period of 
1260 years, which commenced in the 
year 606, will have elapsed. We are 
not desirous, however, in this treatise, 
of resting any argument on these 
interpretations. The wise and the 
good have been unanimous in their 
verdict, and we bow to their decision. 
Time and history, however, are the 
only cerlain interpreters of prophecy ; 
and though the declining power of the 
Mohammedan ‘apostasy undoubtedly 
sanctions’ this hypothesis, yet the 
reviving influence of the unscriptural 
errors and political power of Papacy 
excites at once our sorrow and surprise, 
and compels us, if not to hesitate as to 
the desired interpretation, still to with- 
hold our full assent, until the veil is yet 
more withdrawn from the future, and 
until the passage we have cited shall 
be more clearly exposed, by opening 
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facts and coming realities. Africa and 
the East wasstill lying prostrate before 
the altars of the dark idolatries of 
their fathers; but the voice of Eng- 
land was heard in the recesses of 
their groves—it has resounded through 
their temples—their gods are trem- 
bling in their shrines—and Dagon is 
falling before the ark of Jehovah, and 
the crescent is waning as the cross ad- _ 
vanees. The eventual conversion of 
‘the Jews—the final overthrow of the 
Mohammedan power in the East—the 
subversion of Popery, the apostasy of 
the West, and of idolatry and infidelity 
over the whole world, must be antici- 
pated by every believer in the revela- 
tion of God to man. But itis not for 
man—weukly, feeble, ignorant man, 
to attempt to lift the veil which his 
Maker has placed before the future ; 
nor can we know through what va 
riety of untried ways it may please 
the author of our faith that the visible 
Church shall pass, in its way to hea- 
ven. The Millennium, or universal 
reign of virtue, is the most rational 
opinion which a man can form who be- 
lieves in a Providence, and is satisfied 
of the true Christian doctrine of the 
original dignity and present degra: 
dation of man as a spiritual though 
fallen being. The blood of the atoves 
ment cannot have been shed in vain, 
The revolted province of Earth must 
be recovered from the prince of dark- 
ness to the dominion of the King of 
kings. The time must arrive, when the 
progress of knowledge shall have ba- 
nished ignorance; and the influence 
of holiness and virtue be more preva- 
lent than that of wickedness and vice. 
Then will the perfection of the human 
race be completed, and evil be over- 
ruled by good. Then the human 
race shall have attained to the highest 
state of good which this lower existe 
ence can affurd them; and after the 
object of man’s creation shall have 
thus been answered, and the tree of 
life bloom again in this paradise, 
where it was first planted, the fulness 
of time will have come, when the en- 
larged and purified faculties of man 
shall be prepared for a higher state of 
existence ; and the heaven and the 
earth shall pass away, but the word of 
these prophecies shall last for ever, 
though clouds and darkness and thick 
darkness may veil his glory from both 
the reason and the curiosity of man. 

H 
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We shall abstain from adding another 
liné to the prophetic portion of this 
Eastern question. 

We approach the termination of 
eur review of the past and present 
state of the Eastern question. We 
will resume it rapidly: and look at 
the prospects of the future. 

First, 1s there now to be immediate 
war between the Pacha of Egypt and 
Syria and the Sultan Mahmoud? This 
is doubtful. The Turkish troops are 
on neutral ground, or on territory 
éonsidered as such for a long period 
of time. Turkey is only kept in check 
by the fear of Russia; Russia is 
not anxious to press an immediate dé. 
nouement, as she always prefers to be 
occupied with the affairs of the East, 
when western Europe is engaged with 
her own affairs. 

_ Second, Is the Pacha of Egypt to 
be allowed to retain the advantages 
secured to him by the treaty of Kuta- 
hia? Is Syria to continue to be a 
portion of his dominions? Russia is 
opposed to this arrangement. So is 
the Porte. But France, England, 


and Austria, insist on the Status quo. 
The Pacha, far from consenting to 
abandon Syria, is perpetually ex- 


tending his conquests ; and as Russia 
indulges a hope that eventually she 
shall cause dissensions and jealousies 
between the British and Egyptian 
governments respecting the overland 
route to India and the Red Sea, she 
regards the progress of the Pacha in 
Syria as an interested, but not an 
angry spectator. 

Third, Is the demand of the Pacha 
of Egypt to secure to his children, 
and his children’s children, the throne 
of that country and of Syria, to be 
conceded by the powers of Europe, 
and by the Ottoman Porte? Thisis, 
after all, the most pressing and im- 
portant question to be decided. If 
in the affirmative, then subject to 
what conditions? If in the negative, 
then’ a war between Mehemet and 
Mahmoud is inevitable. 

Fourth, Is the Pacha of Egypt to 
be suffered to continue to refuse the 
payment of the khazneh, or tribute 
to the Porte? If the payment shall 
be withheld much longer, the Russian 

overnment will aid the Sultan in an 
attempt to recover it. If it shall be 
paid, by that payment Mehemet will 
still admit himself to be only the Pacha 
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of the Porte, subject to his orders and — 
to his control. 

Fifih, 1s the Pacha of Egypt to 
be allowed to proclaim*the indepen. 
dence of that country, and to found 
with that and Syria an independent 
and powerful empire? This question 
is wholly unconnected with that of the 
hereditary succession to the throne of . 
Egypt being vested in his family. The 
Porte is opposed to both. So is Rus: 
sia. England, France, and Austria 
oppose the independence of Egypt, 
but not the hereditary succession, 
They look only at the question of the 
khazneh or tribute money. A nominal 
suzeraineté on the part of the Porte, 
and a real tribute money annually 
paid to it by the Pacha and his de. 
scendants, would for the moment sa- 
tisfy these powers. Yet what would 
that settlement amount to? To nothing 
more than the adjournment of the in- 
dependence, with all the advantage in 
favour of the Pacha of his hereditary 
rights having been first recognised by 
Europe. But will the Ottoman Porte 
acknowledge the hereditary throne of 
Egypt, vested in the family of the 
Pacha? Never—unless Syria should 
be restored, and unless a treaty should. 
be entered into between the Pacha 
and the Porte, under the guarantees 
of the allied powers of Europe, ins 
cluding Russia, by which any attempt 
at an invasion of Syria by Egypt 
should be declared to amount to a des 
claration of war against the guaran- 
teeing powers. But would the Pacha 
submit to those conditions? Never. 
‘«* I was a Pacha without Syria,” said 
Mehemet ; “ but with Syria | am a 
sovereign.” Nor would Russia ad- 
here to such a guarantee. She will 
do nothing, sign nothing, agree to 
nothing, which shall bind her to the 
policy of other governments in the 
affairs of the East. She assented to 
an expedition in favour of Greece, 
and joined that expedition, because its 
tendency was to weaken the Porte, 
and to increase the influence of the 
Czar in the north of Europe. But she 
will not sign any other treaty, or 
guarantee the fultilment of any other 
arrangement, which shall diminish 
her influence over the Porte, and her 
independent and isolated position. 

Sizth, Is the Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi to remain the bond of amity 
or of alliance between the Czar and 
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the Sultan? The interests of Russia 
are unquestionably bound up in its 

ermanence and developement. The 
interests of the Porte are actually sa- 
crificed by its provisions. The inte- 
rests of Great Britain, France, and 
‘Austria are necessarily compromised 
by the Russian possession of the Bos- 
phorus, which virtually that treaty 
ensures. By the treaty of Adrianople, 
Turkey obliged herself to pay to the 
autocrat ten millions of ducats. By 
the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, she sold 
her freedom for a mess of pottage. As 
she was unable to defend herself, and 
as her “ faithful” allies would not 
defend her, therefore, ‘by an everlast- 
ing law of life among nations, she is 
no longer an independent state—she 
is no more. Is this treaty, then, to 
be suffered to remain as the political 
nightshade over the destinies of the 
Porte? If so, Turkey must expire. 
Russia announces her fixed resolu- 
tion to maintain the integrity of the 
treaty, and to make war for its pre- 
servation. England has refused, by 
the Whigs, to go to war with Russia, 
She has sacrificed the freedom of the 
Black Sea, and the independence of 


the Bosphorus, to her policy in Ire- 
land and her internal squabbles about 


pretended reform. France looks on. 
Austria imitates her example. The 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi exists, and 
Turkey is gradually expiring beneath 
the “ protection” of the Czar. 
Seventh, and finally, Is the Turkish 
empire to be reconstituted? or is an 
Egyptian and Syrian empire to be 
founded ? Are we approaching the pe- 
tiod when that mighty Mohammedan 
eolossus which bestrode the world is 
for ever to disappear, and when new 
states and empires are to arise on the 
ruins of error, vice, and superstition ? 
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or has the world yet to witness new 
phases in this Eastern question, and 
are centuries still to elapse before 
‘“‘ the river Euphrates shall be dried 
up, that. the way of the kings of the 
East may be prepared?” The status 


ed is next to impossible ; not per- 


aps for the hour, the month, or the 
year, but for almost the shortest pe- 
riod of a nation’s history. We count 
our lives by moments—those of nations 
by years. The Eastern question can- 
not be sETTLED without war and con- 
flagration. It may be postponed— 
not long—but for a short space of 
time,—its settlement by diplomacy is 
impossible. The decline and fall of 
empires, long since unknown but in 
the works of the historian, should 
teach us that the present position of the 
affairs of the East is only preparatory 
toa mighty catastrophe. The Moham- 
medan empire is reaching the closing 
period of its eventful -history. But 
what is to supersede it? Is the Stam- 
boul of the past to be inhabited by ad- 
vancing Cossacks, and the yet uncivi- 
lized hordes of the Russian forests ? 
Is the ancient Byzantium, once the 
seat of the Roman empire in the east, 
to become the capital of another des- 
potism, not less tyrannical, but far less 
enlightened ? Is the Archipelago to 
become the private property of the. 
Russian Czars? Is the Sea of Marmora 
to be closed to all pendants but that 
of the eagle of the north? Are the 
Turks to saunter, as strangers in a 
strange land, amongst the ruins of their . 
former glories? Are their children to 
feel that they are ruled by a stranger's 
hand as they walk on the Hippodrome, 
or enter the temple of St Sophia? We 
cannot answer these questions; but — 
appearances are all in favour of the 
affirmative. 
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THE BOWER OF PEACE. 
BY DELTA. 


Wuen Hope’s illusions all have waned, 
And Silence broods above the dead ; 
When Sorrow’s clouds have gloom’'d, and rain'd 
Full oft on man’s devoted head,— 
The time-taught spirit loves to wend 
Back through the past its mazy way, 
And see the early larks ascend 
Up to the gates of day: 
While earth, outspread to childhood’s glance, 
Glow’'d like a dream of bright romance. 


’T was in the depth of dazzling May, 
When bland the air, and blue the skies ; 
When groves in blossom’d pride were gays 
And flow’rets of innumerous dyes 
Gemm'd Earth's green carpet, that I stray’d, 
On asalubrious morning bright, 
Out to the champaign, and survey'd, 
With thrillings of delight, 
Laridscapes around my path unfarl’d, 
That made an Eden of this world. 


I listen’d to the blackbird’s song, 
That, from the covert of green trees, 
Came, like a hymn of heaven along, 
Borne on the bloom-enamour'd breeze : 
I listen’d to the birds that trill'd, 
Each in its turn, some witching note : 
With insect swarms the air was fill’d, 
Their wintry sleep forgot ; 
Such was the summer feeling there, 
God's love seem'd breathing every where. 
The water-lilies in the waves 
Rear’d up their crowns all freshly green, 
And, bursting forth as from their graves, 
King-cups and daffodils were seen : 
The lambs were friskivg in the mead ; 
Beneath the white-flower'd chestnut-tree 
The ox reclined his stately head, 
And bent his placid knee : 
From brakes the linnets caroll’d loud, 
While larks responded from the cloud. 


I stood upon a high green hill, 
On an oak stump mine elbow laid, 
And, pondering, leant to gaze my fill 
Of glade and glen, in pomp array'd. 
Beneath me, on a daisied mound, 
A peaceful dwelling I espied, 
Girt with its orchard branches round, 
And bearing on its side __ 
Rich cherry-trees, whose blossoms white 
Half robb'’d the windows of their light. 
There dosed the mastiff on the green— 
His night-watch finish’d ; and, elate, 
The strutting turkey-cock was seen, 
Arching his fan-like tail in state. 
There was an air of placid rest 
Around the spot so blandly spread, 
That sure the inmates must be blest, 
Unto my soul I said ; 











The Bower of Peace, 


Sin, strife, or sorrow, cannot come, 
To desolate so sweet a home! 


Far from the hum of crowds remote, 
From life's parade and idle show, 
*T would be an enviable lot, 
Life's silent tenor here to know 
To banish every thought of sin, 
To gaze with pure and blameless eyes ; 
To nurse those holy thoughts within 
Which fit us for the skies, 
And to regenerate hearts dispense 
The tranquil bliss of innocence. 


We make our sorrows; Nature knows 
Alone of happiness and peace ; 
Tis guilt that girds us with the throes, 
And hydra-pangs that never cease: 
Is it not so? And yet we blame 
Our fate for frailties all our own, 
Giving, with sighs, Misfortune’s name 
To what is fault alone: 
Plunge we in sin’s black flood, yet dream 
To rise unsullied from such stream ? 
Vain thought! far better, then, to shun 
The turmoils of the rash and vain, 
And pray the Everlasting One 
To keep the heart from earthly stain ; 
Within some sylvan home like this, 
To hear the world’s far billows roll ; 
And feel, with deep contented bliss, 
They cannot shake the soul, 
Or dim the impress bright and grand, 
Stamp'd on it by the Maker's hand. 
When round this bustling world we look, 
What treasures observation there ? 
Doth it not seem as man mistook 
This passing scene of toil and care 
For an.eternity? As if 
This cloudland were his final home ; 
And that he mocked the great belief 
Of something yet to come? 
Rears he not sumptuous palaces, 
As if his faith were built in these? 


To Power he says—* I trust in thee!” 
As if terrestrial strength could turn 

The avenging shafts of Destiny, 

And disappoint the funeral urn: 
To Pride—* Behold, I must, and can !” 

To Fame—“ Thou art mine idol-god!” 
To Gold—‘ Thou art my talisman 

And necromantic rod!” 

Down Time's far stream he darts his eye, 
Nor dreams that he shall ever die. 
Oh, fool, fool, fool !—and is it thus 

Thou feed’st of vanity the flame ? 
The great, the good are swept from us, 

And only live in deed or name. 
From out the myriads of the past, 

Two only have been spared by Death ; 
And deem'st thou that a spell thou hast 

To deprecate his wrath ? 

Or dost thou hope, in frenzied pride, 
By threats to turn his scythe aside? 


























































































































































































Fhe Bower of Peace. 


Where are the warrior-men of old ? 

Where are the realms on which they trod ? 
While conquest’s blood-red flag unroll'd, 

And man proclaim’d himself a god! 
Where are the sages, and their saws, 

Whence wisdom shone with dazzling beams ? 
The legislators, and their laws, 

What are they now but dreams? 

The prophets, do they still forebode ?— 
Our fathers, where are they ?—with God! 


Our fathers! We ourselves have seen 

The days when vigour arch’d each brow ; 
Our fathers !!—are they aught, I ween, 

But household recollections now ? 
Our fathers !!!—nay, the very boys, 

Who, with ourselves, were such at school, 
When, nectar-sweet, life's eup of joys 

Felt almost over- full, 

Although one parish gave them birth, 
Their graves are scatter’d o’er the earth! 


Alas! with care we sow the wind, 
To reap the whirlwind for our pains ; 
On the dark day of need to find 
All proffer'd ransom Time disdains ;— 
All that was once our idle boast, 
. Weigh'd in the balance, dust shall be ; 
Death knocks—frail man gives up the ghost 
He dies—and where is he ? 
Vanish’d for ever and forgot, 
The place that knew him knows him not! 
Ho ! wanderer, ho !—eschew the wrong, 
To reason turn, from error cease ; 
And list the words of wisdom’s tongue, 
The still small tongue that whispers peace : 
Withhold the heart from worldly strife— 
Do good—love mercy—evil fly ; 
And know that, from this dream call'd life, 
We wake but when we die ;— 
Unto the eager to be pure 
The path is straight—the palm is sure! 
For ne’er hath prodigal come round, 
Subdued in heart, and craving grace, 
Whate’er his faults, who hath not found 
Forgiveness in the Saviour’s face ; 
At contrite hearts He will not seoff— 
Whoever knocks an entrance wins: 
Then let‘us, at the cross, throw off 
The burden of our sins ; 
And though their dye be black as night, 
His blood can make—has made them white! 
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«Ir ismany years,” says Dr M‘Henry, 
“since I first entertained the design 
of writing a narrative poem, on some 
great event in the history of Man; but 
the selection of that event was a matter 
of no slight difficulty. A good sub- 
ject, I knew, was the first step towards 
success in any literary undertaking ; 
and I resolved to adopt none which I 
did not feel persuaded would form a 
recommendation to my work.” Mrs 
Hannah and Mr Thomas Moore, and 
our friend Mr John Stewart, have fur- 
nished us with elaborate pictures of 
















wife, areligion, and a horse ; but none 
of the three is so impressive as the Doc- 
tor’s of a poet in search of a subject. 
In that search his sconce has become 
slape—his eyes have lost their lustre 
—his frame has been bent earthwards ; 
0 that, while yet little more than 
threescore, his semblance is that of 
extreme old age. Even we ourselves 
look—nay feel young, in his presence; 
to us 

“The oldest man he seems that ever wore 

grey hairs.” 

This comes of devoting one’s-self for 
many years to the selection—for the 
subject of a narrative poem—of some 
great event in the history of man. 
Their multitude is overwhelming— 
and shifting as the clouds. An event 
that to the eyes of imagination over- 
shadows the whole morning sky—at 
meridian looks but a speck—in the 
gloaming, is gone. * Among great 
events, alas! how few good subjects !’’ 
mentally exclaims the solitary, with a 
igh, But a good subject is “the 
frst step towards success in any lite- 
rary undertaking ;” and till that is 
taken, lack-a-daisical indeed must be 
the aspect of the meditative poet—sit- 
ting by himself with his pen in his 
hand. Every year he grows harder 
and harder to please—subjects not to 
be sneezed at on the score of size, to 
his fastidious optics seem contempt- 
ibly small_mountains dwindle into 
nolehills—rivers into rills—seas into 
; and the consequence is, that, 
“resolved to adopt no subject which 
he does not feel persuaded would form 
4 recommendation to his work,” he 
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THE ANTEDILUVIANS ; OR, THE WORLD DESTROYED. 


gentlemen respectively in search of a - 


adopts none at all, and, after a term 
protracted far beyond the narrow span 
usually allotted to human life, he dies 
without his fame, and leaves no proof 
of his existence here below, except, 
perhaps, a few pieces of prose. 
Such, however, will not be thefiite 
of Dr M‘ Henry—though he has nade 
a narrow escape. “ The annals of 
mankind,” he acutely remarks, ‘ fur- 
nish many great and stirring events, 
well adapted to poetic narration ; but 
I wanted one not only great in its 
character, but universal in its effects, 
that all men might feel an interest in 
its details.” That was a noble ambi- 
tion, and proved how just an apprecias 
tion the Doctor had been led to make 
of his powers, aspiring very early to 
the most extensive practice. * Neither 
the founding of a state,” he exulting! 
declares, “ the achievement of a vic- 
tory, nor the overthrow of an empire, 
was therefore adequate to my wishes,” 


‘‘ Tante mOolig erat Romanam condere 
gentem,” 


aline by many thought to be magni- 
ficent, seemed: almost mean to his 
imagination— 

Mijrav ceids, Osde, Tinrmicldew A ysrrrogs 


an invocation by all felt to be sublimes 
fell far short of the reaches of his soul 
—and thus the Jad and the 4neid 
appeared to the Doctor to be respect- 
able poems in their way—‘ on great 
and stirring events, well adapted to 
poetic narration ’—but because “ not 
universal in their effects,” sufficient 
for the genius of a Homer and a Virgil, 
but inadequate to that of a M‘Henry, 
born in the fulness of time and for the 
illumination of the whole race of man. 
. © The discovery of the New World,” 
he admits, “ was an event of great and 
general interest; but it was already 
poetically occupied, and therefore 
forbidden to me by both courtesy 4 
policy.” America, it may be remarked 
as we go along, is not a new worl 

but merely one of the four quarters of 
the old—and the old world went on 
well enough for the purposes of poetry, 
while it was supposed to consist but 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa — yet 
do we cheerfully grant that the discos 
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very of the fourth quarter was “ an 
event of great and general interest,” 
not unworthy evenof the Doctor’s muse 
in its humbler flights. But it is mani- 
fest that he left it, without envy, to 
the weaker wings of Southey ; for he 
adds—* I was, in truth, desirous of a 
subject more universally interesting 
than even this’—and he leaves the less 
illustrious laureate to enjoy the cir- 
cuffiscribed fame of his Madoc. 

« f considered,”’ continues the Doc- 
tor, “that the poet who had made the 
strongest impression on the world, had 
been enabled to do so by his fortunate 
choice of the most exalted and uni- 
versal subject which space in all its 
extent, and time in all its duration, 
could affurd—the History of Creation 
andthe Fall of Man. On that theme 
did the chief of poets not only find 
scope for the whole power of his ge- 
nius, but his genius found excitement 
for unequalled elevation, and became 
invigorated by the grandeur and vast- 
ness of the topics presented to its con- 
templation.” 

~ He does not inform us at what era 
of his search after a subject he first 
took into his serious consideration 
Milton's fortunate choice of Paradise 
Lost. Perhaps it was late in life. 
From that hour he set himself sedu- 
lously to look over “ space in all its 
extent, and time in all its duration,” 
fur the subject next in exaltation and 
universality to the Creation and the 
Fall of Man. But that this allusion 
to Milton may not be misinterpreted, 
he has the humility to add, “if I were 
indeed so vain as to imagine that I 
possessed talents like his, where could 
I find a subject on which to exert 
them like Paradise Lost? There 
never can be another poetic theme con- 
nected with human affairs of equal 
grandeur and sublimity. Nor will 
there probably ever be one so felici- 
tously treated as this has been in that 
wonderful poem.” We acquit Dr 
M‘Henry of the vanity of imagining 
that he possesses the “ talents’’ of Mil- 
ton. But if he does not believe that 
he is a poet of the highest order—next 
to that where Milton sits supreme or 
sole—then he must be a great ninny. 
For who, short of a great poet or a 
great ninny, would “ fur many years 
entertain the design of writing a nar- 
rative poem on some great event in the 
history of man”—keep searching the 
** annals of mankind” for an event 
** not only great in its character, but 
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universal in its effects”—declare “ the 
founding of a state, the achievement 
of a victory, and the overthrow of an 
empire, inadequate to his wishes’— 
be ** desirous of a subject more uni- 
versally interesting than the discovee. 
ing ofthe New World”—envy Milton 
his ‘* fortunate choice of the Creation 
and Fall of Man’—and finally fix on 
the subject next in exaltation and uni. 
versality to Milton’s—* which space 
in all its extent, and time in all its 
duration, could afford ?” 

Milton having anticipated M‘Henry 
in the Creation and Fall, the Doctor, 
though often damped, was never dis- 
mayed—and on “the first of April morn 
by the chime”—a.p. ]18—, by a des. 
perate but triumphant effort of inven. 
tive genius, he bethought himself of— 
Tue Froop. * Still in the annals of 
mankind there remained one subject 
unappropriated by the Epic Muse, 
which, although to sustain it suitably 
required less daring flights than that 
which was chosen by Milton, was yet 
amply magnificent and universally in- 
teresting — namely, Tue Fortunes 
AND CaTasTROPHE OF THE ANTEDI- 
LuviAN Wor.p.” 

What a breakfast the Doctor must 
have devoured that morning! or was 
he too much agitated to eat? ** Throw 
physic to the dogs—now shall I show 
that poetry is no drug—here goes a 
bumper to Apollo!” And so saying, 
the inspired M.D. turned up his 
diamond-ringed little finger—and in 
a cup of the “ fragrant lymph that 
cheers but not inebriates,” revelled be« 
neath the beams of the god unshorn,. 
and looked * rapt, inspired,” as if he 
would 


‘* Break Priscian’s head, and ravish all 
the Nine!” 


But after a few hours, the Doctor 
seems to have subdued his exultation 
to a pitch of sober and sustained self- 
complacency that has never since 
deserted him, and on that morning 
expressed itself in prayer. 


*¢ Oh! to sustain it till the strength be 
gain’d, 

To which so earnestly my soul aspires; 

No hope have I but in His mighty aid 

Who bore the bard of Paradise to hea- 
ven, 

And there disclosed to him such scenes 
sublime, 

And gloriovs wonders, secrets fit for gods, 

As human thought had ne’er before cot. 
ceived, 
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Assist me, THov, whom in his matchless 
song, 

With such acceptance, that great bard 
invoked. 

Fain would I hope that ‘tis from thee 
proceeds 

The keen desire that animates my soul, 

A task so high and venturous to attempt, 

My song which to thy glory I devote,” &c. 


Perhaps all this, and a good deal 
more of the same sort, had as well be 
omitted in a second edition. Here 
are some lines that may be allowed to 
remain. 


“Tis that fond wish for an enduring 
name, 

Which urges every warm aspiring mind 

To works of excellence and deeds of praise. 

1 fee] it now o’e: come the lethargy 

In which my slothful muse has long been 
bound ; 

Now, with unwonted courage, it defies 

The terrors of derision’s bitter taunt, 

And that most dreaded doom, the public 
scorn, 

Which grasps and mangles daring vanity.” 


The Doctor complains of his “ dor- 
mant fancy,” his ‘ indolence,” his 
“lethargy,” and his “sloth ;" and, true 
it is, that since the publication of some 
presentation copies of his Pleasures 
of Friendship, he has not contributed 
largely to our national poetry ; butnow 


‘ Bold and determined, now my spirit 
spreads, 

Adventurous pinions for an arduous flight, 

More arduous than has oft been tried by 
man, 

And with due strength successfully at- 
tained.” 


The most difficult department in the 
art of flying, is that which embraces the 
action of the wings in the first essays 
of the fowl—be he anceps or anser— 
to assoilzie himself from the encum- 
brance of the earth. Once up, he has 
no real ground for uneasiness about 
coming down, especially if he has the 
sense to go Jarge—before the wind— 
‘‘ goose-winged,” and never attempt 
to tack. We have seen fowls of the 
earth enabled, by adopting such pre- 
cautions, to keep company with fowls 
of the air, and perfurm more than re- 
spectably 

*¢ An arduous flight, 
More arduous than has oft been tried by 


but the difficulty, we repeat, in get- 
ting off their feet, webbed or other- 
wise, * lies in the first step towards any 
aerial undertaking ;”’ that feat achieved, 
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you would wonder to behold how they 
clear the chimneys, and keep soaring 
and soaring, as if it were not altoge- 
ther inconceivable that they might 
even settle down halfway up Arthur’s 
Seat. 

But to return more immediately to 
the Doctor. ‘ This was the subject,” 
hegoes onto say, “ that appearedtome 
the best calculated of any yet unsung 
to impart dignity and interest to a nar- 
rative poem. After due deliberation, 
I had the boldness to adopt it, although 
I was fully sensible of the difficulty of 
doing justice to a theme of such mag- 
nitude. It was certainly one exalted 
and sublime enough for the exercise 
of poetic talents of the highest order, 
and poetic ambition of the most fervid 
character.. It presented a field in 
which the most active imagination 
could freely range, limited only by 
the dictates of reason and the laws of 
possibility.” ‘‘ Nay, it had,” quoth the 
Doctor, ‘fone advantage which Milton 
did not find in his mighty theme: it 
supplied abundant occasion for the dis« 
play of human nature in its fallen 
state.” Did the Doctor never read 
the Eleventh Book of Paradise Lust? 

In studying the annals of mankind, 
the Doctor saw “one subject unap- 
propriated by the Epic Muse ;” but he ~ 
afterwards tells us, that whether “the | 
tille epic, according to the scholastic 
meaning of the word, be awarded to 
this poem, is a matter of no impor- 
tance, provided its readers derive en- 
joyment from its perusal. My great 
aim having been to produce an inte- 
resting poem on an interesting subject, 
I feel but little concern as to what 
class of poetical productions the work 
shall be assigned.” This is hardly 
fair—for the author of Ze Antedi/u- 
vians could not have been ignorant of 
the existence of James Montgomery's 

World before the Flood. It is not an 

epic poem ; but it is an “ interesting 
poem,” on the subject which the Doc- 
tor says was unsung—and it is a nar- 
rative poem. Byron’s Heaven and 
Earth—if we mistake not—is about 
the Antediluvians—so is Moore's 
Loves of the Angels—so is Reade’s 
Wanderings of Cain; and Heraud's 
Judyment of the Flood is an epic. In 
no sense of the word, then, could it 
be truly said that the subject was 
unsung ; it had been sung in the Eng- 
lish language—lyrically, narratively, 
dramatically, and epicly—and in many 
other tongues unknown to the. Doc- 
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tor, but nevertheless openly spoken 
by diverse nations. The Doctor, 
en that memorable first of April—to 
which “our free shepherds give a 
grosser name”—in the pride of his 
heart, discovered a mare’s nest. 

«« In regard to the plan of this work, 
the events are related in their natural 
order, as they succeed each other in 
point of time. I preferred this method 
to that of the stale and easy artifice 
prescribed by the schools, for preser- 
ving what is technically called the 
‘unity of the action,’ by beginning 
in the middle of the story, and causing 
some of the personages to occupy a 
large portion of the work, by relating 
anterior events.”’ The worthy Doctor 
knows nothing of the prescriptions of 
‘the schools.” In no narrative or 
epic poem—spoken of in * the 
schools’’—do any “ personages occupy 
a large portion of the work, by relating 
anterior events.” Heavens! can he 
mean to find fault with 


* Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolo- 
rem ?” 

Homer employs the “ stale and easy 
artifice” of beginning in the middle 
—or rather near the end of the Tale 
of Troy divine. Milton—but, oh 
dear! Dr M‘Henry! would you clap 
padlocks on the mouths of the fallen 
angels in Hell, or of the unfallen in 
Heaven or in Paradise ?— Interdict 
Raphael from holding that “ celestial 
colloquy divine” with Adam in the 
bower ?—Eve ever and anon going 
and coming ; but never, when away, 
without the image of the first of men 
on her soul! 

As to the order of time—it is good 
—no order can be better; but there 
are two kinds of times—believe us— 
imperfectly as we now express our- 
selves—outward and inward—of the 
succession of happenings or fallings- 
out of events in nature—among sun, 
moon, and stars—and of the sequences 
of states of our own souls — creative 
in their immortality ; and to them— 
even as to their Maker—but that is a 
mystery— present, past, and future, 
have interchangeable being, and a 
thousand years are but as one day. 

“‘ Stale and easy artifice,”. indeed! 
No—fresh as the life—deep as the law 
of the stars. Vitality and science! 
The human maker imitates the Divine 
—his works, too, are immortal— 


** For he is not a child of Time, 
But offspring of the Eternal Prime.” | 
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Therefore, when you say, “ the 
plan pursued in this work was not 
adopted from any desire for singu. 
larity, but simply from an opinion 
that the best mode of constructing an 
edifice of any description is to com. 
mence at the foundation,” you forget 
that body is not soul— matter not 
spirit; that Michael Angelo hung a 
stone dome on the air; that a poem— 
Paradise Lost—is like the starry hea. 
vens revolving on an axis, to which 
time and space — mere circumstantial 
accidents — are obedient — and at the 
bidding of the beautiful, which is illi- 
mitable, “hide their diminished heads” 
— withdrawing from the mind's em- 
pire, that owns them not, and extin- 
guishes or restores them at the come 
mand of its own sovereign will, ema. 
nating from the Will that generated 
the universe, 

Over and above all that, you never 
can have seen an old woman knitting 
a worsted stocking—for with her 
needles she takes the initial stitch far 
up the ham, and finishes with the tee— 
‘* simply from an opinion that the best 
mode of constructing an edifice of this 
description is not to commence at the 
foundation.” 

“‘ Scholars”—quoth the Doctor— 
*‘ may censure this deviation from 
epic rule; but they must decide that the 
work is an epic, before they can sub- 
ject it to the compass and square, by 
which they have been taught to 
measure the merit of such a perform- 
ance. This, however, is a topic too 
trivial for lengthened discussion.” 

The Doctor should tell us plainly 
whether or no his Antediluvians be 
an epic. He chose the subject, be- 
cause it had not been appropriated 
by the Epic Muse. An epic poem is 
an edifice—and an edifice cannot be 
built without compass and square— 
and but by a master mason. The 
topic is trivial! Not more se than 
the Solar System. 

*¢I write not merely to please thé 
adepts im’syntax, and the initiated in 
the Pandects of Aristotle. Such I 
have often found to be but poor judges 
of poetry. Give me for readers those, 
who, without regard to artificial rules 
and systems, will estimate my work 
by its influence on their feelings and 
fancies; and if they approve, I shall 
be safe in spite of philologists !” 

Is the Doctor himself no adept in 
syntax?” Syntax—according te Dr 

ohnson—is, 1. A number of things 
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joined together. “ They owe no other 
dependence to the poet than what is 
common to the whole syntax of being.” 
Glanville. —2. That part of grammar 
which teaches the construction of 
words. I can produce a hundred 
instances to convince any reasonable 
man,: that they do not so. much as 
understand common grammar and 
syntax.” —Swift. Surely the reader, 
as well as the writer, of the Ante- 
diluvians, ought to be “ adepts” in 
both kinds of syntax—especially the 
latter; though we can easily believe 
that Dr M‘Henry has often found 
such “ adepts’ but poor judges of 
poetry. If by the Pandects he means 
the Poetics of Aristotle, he has been 
more fortunate than us in meeting so 
frequently with the initiated; but 
probably he alludes to some other 
work of the Stagyrite; for if he do 
not, there is not even the shadow of a 
meaning in—“ if they approve, Isha 
be safe in spite of philologists.” 

The Doctor then enters into some 
explanation of the principles on which 
he has constructed his versification. 
I have written it in blank verse, be- 
eause I conceive that species of verse 
to be more suitable than rhyme for a 
long and narrative work. The fre+ 
quent recurrence of similar sounds 
which constitutes rhyme, however 
ornamental and agreeable in short 
productions, becomes, from its mono- 
tony, fatiguing in works of much 
Jength. Rhyme has, besides, an arti- 
ficial air,-which does not suit. well 
with the freedom and ease required in 
an extended narrative performance. It 
also causes the work to move more 
slowly, as if it were in fetters, than 
comports well with the usual impa- 
tience of a reader who is interested in 
the events narrated.” We have not 
Dr Johuson’s abhorrence of blank 
verse — on the contrary, we love it 
dearly—when it is good; but poor 
blank verse is even the poorest of all 
poorest things—and such, we fear, is the 
blank verse of the Antediluvians, or 
the World Destroyed, But, before we 
come to that, let us be allowed to say 
‘a word or two in season for “ the fre- 
quent occurrence of similar sounds 
‘which constitutes rhyme.” The proof 
‘of the pudding is in the eating of it— 
and who in his senses ever wished that 


Ariosto, ‘or Tasso, or Camoensy or 
‘Spenser, or Wieland, had written in 


“blank -verse? All great narrative 
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poems—with hardly an exception 
are in rhyme ; and, so far from moving 
as if in fetters, they flow freely as 
mountain-bora rivers through a hilly 
country to the sea. Why should 
rhyme have more of “an artificial air” 
in “an extended narrative perform- 
ance,” than in an ode or hymn? = All 
poetry is artificial—and therein lies its 
power, and the might of its majesty. 
The poet fills our souls with love and 
admiration ofhis beautiful and wondera 
ful mastery over all the world of words 
— if it be his delight to rhyme his in- 
spirations, it is ours—our ears are 
tuned by a few stanzas to the music it 
is his will to prefer and to prolong— 
and in that music we are made to feel 
that there is an inexhaustible variety 
—combinations innumerable—and in 
conceivable by us till we heard them 
—through them they seem to speak 
to our experiences of sweet or solemn 
sounds—to awaken reminiscences of 
delight or awe felt in some other world 
—so softly do they touch, or se 
strongly do they smite, the chords that 
in every human heart are ready to 
respond to the breath of genius—* airs 
from heaven.” 
‘* The composition of the following 
work, it will be easily perceived, is 
not particularly modelled after that of 
any preceding author.” The Doctor 
says he does not mention that as en- 
titling him to credit; for that, in a 
literary composition, he feels that it 
would be more difficult for him to imi- 
tate others, than to follow the direc. 
tion of his own views and impulses. 
* As I permitted my thoughts to 
arise spontaneously from my subject, 
so I permitted my language to flow 
spontaneously from my thoughts.” 
Is is not easy to imagine a happier 
frame of mind than this—when all 
‘that is necessary to the production of 
‘*an extended narrative poem,” is to 
permit it to arise, and go to press. 
‘¢ By this means I was enabled to avoid 
singularity on the one hand, and I 
hope I have avoided all appearance of 
imitation on the other.” Besides, he 
is of opinion, that the blank verse of 
Milton, or Young, or Thomson, would 
one and all have been equally unsuit- 
able for such a poem as The Antedi- 
luvians. That of Milton is “ magni- 
ficently epic, but so consecrated by the 
halo of veneration which surrounds it, 
that I dared not approach: it ;” and 
further,‘ if I had adopted any of its — 
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peculiarities. on account of my subject, 
I should have been accused by thought- 
less critics of imitating it.” That of 
Thomson he considered ‘too diffuse 
and florid”’--of Young, “too antithetical 
and sententious”—of Akenside, ‘ too 
excursive and full of complication” — 
of Cowper, “ too sedate and didactic” 
—for his subject, Zhe Antediluvians, 
or the World Destroyed. 

We suspect that the Doctor laboured 
under a pretty considerable confusion 
of ideas while inditing the above— 
caused by the affliction called in Scot- 
Jand stupefication of the head. His 
intention was to characterise “ the 
excellence of the versification of each 
of our great English writers of blank 
verse,” but, at the same time, to show 
that the versification of none of them 
was suitable fur his work—whereas, 
he says not a syllable about their blank 
verse, but maunders of their style— 
and of what he conceives to be its 
characteristics. The verse of Milton, 
he says, is “ magnificently epic ;”’ and 
so far well; but in the next sentence, 
without being in the least aware that 
he has shifted the subject, he says,— 
“ the style of none of our other poets ;"’ 
and deals out his too this, and his too 


that, as profusely as if he were the 


spokesman at aconsultation. It must 
be mighty pleasant to snub in this way a 
series of great poets, all the while com- 
placently stroking yourownchin. We 
admire Zhe Seasons, Jemmy, but your 
style, however well suited to them, istoo 
florid and diffuse for our Antediluvians. 
Mark! the Pleasures of Imagination 
do you credit—but your style, allow 
us to whisper in your ear, is too ex- 
cursive and fullof amplification for the 
World Destroyed. Ned, you are a 
nightingale, “ most musical, most 
melancholy,” but your style, our 
moralizing youth, in the Night 
Thoughts, is too antithetical and sen- 
tentious—indeed it is—for ‘a long 
Narrative poem, on a subject in the 
annals of mankind still unappropriated 
by the epic muse.”’ Bill, my boy, you 
havecompleted your Zaskcleverly, and 
there is one sugar-plum for yourself 
and another fur Mary Unwin, but 
your style is “‘ too sedate and didactic” 
for a theme so “ amply magnificent 
and universally interesting” as * THE 
Fotunes anp CATASTROPHE OF THE 
AntTepiLuvian Wort.” So get along, 
ye diffuse, florid, antithetical, senten- 
tious, excursive, full-of-amplification, 


sedate, and didactic dogs, while “I per.’ 
mit my thoughtsto arise spontaneously 
from my subject, ana my language to 
flow spontaneously from my thoughts,” 
and thus produce “‘versification, which,’ 
it will be easily perceived, is not par. 
ticularly modelled after that of any 
preceding author.” 

And what thinks the Doctor of the 
style or blank verse of his contempo« 
raries? * A description of blank verse 
of a more loose character and languid 
movement than that of either of those 
writers, has been introduced into our 
language, by the poets of a well-known 
modern school, who, ever since the 
commencement of the present century, 
have been labouring to revolutionize 
our literature, and to infuse into our 
minds a poetical taste different from 
that which we inherited from our fa- 
thers, and to which every poet who has 
become the permanent favourite of 
mankind, has conformed his produc. 
tions. If to the slow-moving and 
spiritless style of this new school, there 
be any resemblance in the versification 


of the following poem, I am as une’ 


conscious of it, as | am incredulous of 
the power of any innovators to infuse 
a new poetical taste into the mind of 
man.” 

Now, Doctor, chuck yourself under 
the chin with your left, and with your 
right tickle your organ of self-esteem ; 
and then, let us gently tap your de« 
velopment with the padded horn of the 
Crutch, now on the peace. establishe 
ment. 

You mean Wordsworth, Southey, 
and Coleridge? Well, then, and you 
think their blank verse distinguished 
by the same characteristics? Well, 
then, your ears are leather—not buck- 
skin breeches-leather—but shoe-lea- 
ther—but not of the shoe-leather of 
which upper-leathers are composed— 
but of the leather which is dedicated 
to soles—double-soles, with tacks, 
(Scottice,sparables, )in which the angler 
fords the Tweed, waist-deep, yet 
stumbleth not once among the cobles 
till he gain the opposite bank—a broom 
slope, crowned by an old Keep, dilapi- 
dated, but not seen to be so, in its 
bower of elms. 

The worthy Doctor speaks of a 
‘¢ poetical taste which we inherited from 
our forefathers.” Who were our fore- 
fathers ?—Chaucer, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Grays 


- Collins, Thomson, Goldsmith, Aken- 
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side, Young, Cowper, Beattie, Burns, 
and a hundred others—* alike, but 
oh! how different’”—and from them 
we have experienced, according to 
M‘Henry, “ a poetical taste” one and 
the same—a taste “‘ to which every 
poet who has become the general fa- 
vyourite of mankind has conformed his 
productions.” Every one of our great- 
est poets ** revolutionized our poetical 
literature ;” and yet, after all those 
glorious revolutions, its constitution 
remains the wonder of the world. 

The Doctor is * incredulous of the 
power of any innovators to infuse a 
new poetical taste into the mind of 
man.” Sophocles and Shakspeare 
constructed their tragedies on the 
same principles—and there is no dif- 
ference whatever between Grecian 
and Gothic architecture. 

He is unconscious of any resem- 
blance in the composition of his An- 
tediluvians **to the slow-moving and 
spiritless style’ of the Excursion. 
So are we. We defy Wordsworth to 
point out a passage in his ** Philoso- 
phical Poem” comparable in force 
and fire, rapidity and spirit, to the 
following flashes of inspiration that 
seem to set the highest heaven of the 
Doctor’s invention in a blaze. 


Then, aided by angelic architects, 

Soon did they build that blest and wond’- 
rous ark, 

The ark of safety for all living things, 

Permitted to survive the world destroy’d, 

As sole transmitters of terrestrial Jife. 

Of gopher wood, constructed close and 
firm, 

The spacious mansion was composed, of 

- strength . 

Both wind and water to resist, though 
roused 

To all the force of elevated strife. 

Three hundred Hebrew cubits was its 
length, ; 

The breadth was fifty, thirty was the 
length, 

Divided into three successive floors, 

In each, full many a various-structured cell 

Was form'd, the different animals to 
lodge, 

From the bold lion and behemoth huge, 

To the dull beetle and the duller moth, 

And from the imperial eagle to the wren.” 


* Animated and flowing diction,” 
adds the Doctor, * is indeed avowedly 
Ttepudiated by the followers of this 
school, whose leading tenet is, that 
‘the real language of poetry does 
not differ from that of ordinary life, 
except in metrical arrangement.’ ”” 
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The Doctor is dosing—comatose. 
Nobody will believe that any school, 
old or new, ever avowedly “ repu- 
diated animated and flowing diction.” 
But William Wordsworth and James 
M‘ Henry may have different ideas of 
animation and flow—the one conceiv- 
ing that he beholds those qualities in a 
Westmoreland river—the other in the 
Paddington Canal. 

There is no such passage in Words- 
worth’s glorious preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads as that given above by Dr 
M‘ Henry, as containing ‘* the leading 
tenet of the new school.” That pre- 
face is full of the grandest truths: it 
expounds the eternal principles of all 
poetry, removes the rubbish, and 
shows the foundations in the rock of 
ages. 

The Doctor “ argufies the ques- 
tion ;"—.and absolutely, in opposition 
to Wordsworth, undertakes to ex- 
pound the essential distinction between 
poetry and prose! As a clencher, he 
quotes Milton :— 

** To the nuptial bower 

I led her blushing like the morn; all 
heaven, 

And happy constellations, in that hour, 

Shed their selectest influence ; the earth’ 

Gave sign of gratulation, and each hill ; 

Joyous the birds; fresh gales and gentle 
airs 

Whisper’d it to the woods, and from their 
wings 

Flung rose, flung odours from the spicy 
shrub, 

Disporting, like the amorous bird of night, 

Sung spousal, and bade haste the evening 
star 

On his hill-top to light the bridal lamp.” 


The italics are the Doctor’s—and 
he exclaims, “ every reader of taste 
will admit the uncommon beauty of 
the foregoing passage, placed as it is 
in a position where grandeur is natu- 
ral, and decoration appropriate. Yet, 
who does not perceive that the splen- 
did expressions which render it so re- 
markable, would, ifemployed in prose, 
be as offensive, as in poetry they are 
pleasing?” There is not one expres- 
sion there that might not be used in 
elevated prose, provided only there 
were a departure from the metrical ar- 
rangement. In Milton’s own prose 
there are hundreds as_ splendid—as 
poetical ; and in the prose of Jeremy 
Taylor, and other great writers. Pas- 
sion and imagination are not banished 
from prose—nor a sense of the su- 
blime and beautiful ;—nor are they 
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banished from the breasts of men Who 
are no writers at all, but who never- 
theless, under their influence, speak as 
orators or poets speak—even as men 
and women areheardspeaking through- 
out all Shakspeare, in a style that 
must be most ‘ offensive’’ to the Doc- 
tor, though “ pleasing”’ to all the rest 
of the human race. True, ‘tis a Vi- 
siowary world, and an enchanted floor 
—that Theatre. But the shadows 


seem to be of flesh and blood—to speak 
our language—to shed tears like ours 
—and utter what bears a dread re- 
semblance to human groans. 

The Doctor has the stupid imperti- 
nence to say, that Wordsworth has 


‘* strenuously recommended and prac- 
tised a mode of writing, characterised 
by a meagre dryness of expression, 
and a diffuse languor of modulation, 
which has procured for it the epithet 
of “ prose poetry.” Where is the 
blockhead who applied that epithet? 
Let him show—and deep must be the 
shade that, after an interview with Us, 
will suffice to hide “ his many-colour- 
ed head.” 

Let us hear now our friend's opi- 
nion of his own poetry :— The true 
style of good poetry is certainly one 
or other of these extremes; and a 
writer of judgment and good taste 
will as carefully avoid offending by 
the bare sterility, or by the meretri- 
cious gaudiness of his diction. The 
great art is to know when, and in 
what degree, to decorate. Some to- 
pics require language altogether plain 
and perspicuous, while others will ap- 
pear flat and barren, unless enriched 
with the flowers of speech. Descrip- 
tion and sentiment seem to be peculiarly 
susceptible of ornament, and will bear 
it to an extent that would encumber 
dialogue, and impede the progress of 
the narrative. Throughout the fol- 
lowing work, I trust it will be found 
that, while on every admissible occa- 
sion I have indulged in the decora- 
tive style, I have been sparing of it 
wherever employing it freely would 
have savoured of affectation, produced 
obscurity, or occasioned unnecessary 
and unseemly glare.” In short, the 
author is of opinion that the Antedi- 
luvians is ‘‘ written in the true style of 
good poetry.” Nous verrons. 

The Doctor holds that “the diction 
of a poem is of much less consequence 


than the ideas”—and that, “in esti- 
mating the merit of a long narrative 
‘ poem in particular, its general plan 
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and-seope, comprising the individuals, 


characters, sentiments, and scenery,. 
ought never to be overlooked.” Such, 
dicta, so boldly announced, may ap: 


pear paradoxical; but, on matured’ 


reflection, the world will cheerfully: 
admit their truth. 

We admire the genius displayed by 
many of the Poets of the Flood — yet 
are ‘‘ free to conféss,”’ that, with the exa 
ception of Adam and Eve, Cain and 
Abel, Enoch, and old Methuselah=s 
Noah and his family, of course—we 
have never been able to bring ourselves 
to eare much for the Antediluviansy 
There are grotesque images associax 
ted, in our fancy, with the very namex 
We know that we ought to be above 
such weakness—and we cheerfully 
acknowledge that the Deluge was “&@ 
great event in the annals of mans 
kind.” We have no doubt that the 


World before the Flood was a very 


poetical world—for we know it was 4 
very wicked one. But commend us 
on that and every other account—to 
the World after the Flood. Let ug 
first exhaust it, if you please—and 
when there is no more to be said 
about it, fall back on the ages thai 
never saw the rainbow. 

The Doctor says, that “in drawing 
the characters, and relating the tran. 
sactions of the important era that 
preceded the Deluge, the heart of 


man, under the various modifieations . 


caused by the same passions which 
agitate it to this day, can be exhibit 
ed ;"’ and doubtless it may, but at 
a great disadvantage. We would not 
give Crabbe’s Borough for all that 
has been written or ever will be writ- 
ten about the Antediluvian world. 
We have been more affected by a 
paragraph in the Westmoreland Ga- 
zette, telling of the loss of a post 
chaise, horses, driver, and a pretty 
girl, in the sands between Lancastet 
and Ulverston, than by Byron’s Hea. 
ven and Earth, or éven by Poussin's 
or Martin’s great picture. 

“* The awful event which terminated 
the first series of the human race, cate 
not fail,” says the Doctor, “ strongly 
to affect the mind, and awaken the 
sympathies of their’ descendants of 
every tribe, and in every clime, as well 
as to teach them a warning lesson of 
the most impressive character they 
could possibly learn.” It does so im 
the Bible. But as we dislike and dis- 
avow all manner of affectation, we 
hope that we shall not give offence if 
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6 first series’? of the human race, * the 
t event which terminated” that series 
y does * fail strongly to awaken our 
sympathies” —and, shocking as it 
y may seem, that we have not read 
et, Dr M‘Henry’s Antediluvians, or the 
Sd World Dest? oyed, with a tithe of the 
id. interest we felt in Sir Thomas D. 
"— Lauder’s Account of the Morayshire 
re Floods. 
es The Doctor himself has some mis- 
on givings on the subject, and acknow- 
as ledges * that it was, indeed, no slight 
nee task to bring before the publie, the 
ve affairs and fortunes of a world, con- 
lly cerning which so few records re- 
“e main.” The Public will, no doubt, 
me, try to look more than usually pensive 
the on the Antediluvians and the World 
; Destroyed, but will be sadder at heart 
whe for the sake of a party of apprentices 
Led and their sweethearts drowned on a 
-© Bi holiday in rashly * shooting the 
ug bridge.” 
and The Poem of The Antediluvians, 
aid TE or the World Destroyed, opens with a 
hat Hi description of Armon, or Armonia, 
... @ “beneath the rule of the righteous 
10g = Enoch.” : 
hal ** There flocks and herds 
of Amidst the genial valleys, multiplied 
4 In joyous numbers; for no winter frost 
ch ‘@ Nor summer scorching there was feared 
“Le, to cause 
iit. Sickness. or pain, or premature decay ; 
tat bu every gale that fanned the fragrant air, 
| not Bore health and gladness on its balmy 
that wings, 
writ. i Giving duration to the life of man 
orld, Tenfold the period of its present state.” 
ea Is this scriptural? ‘ Cursed is the 
posts ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt 
retty thou eat of it all the days of thy life. 
astel Thorns also and thistles shall it bring 
Hea. @ rth to thee, and thou shalt eat the 
sin’ fy etd of the field. In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread, till thou re- 
nated | Minto the ground,” &c. The winter 
pee frost may not then have been very 
sngly severe in Armonia, though we believe 
a the gat now it is occasionally rather 
s @ tharp, with sleet, hail, and snow. 
swell Bl. Summer scorching” there must have 
on of e2—and frequent drought. On 
- they What authority does a medical man of 
so in UC" day aver that there was “no 
dis: sickness, or pain, or premature de- 


cay” before the Flood? -Children’ 
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eomplaints— especially teething 
must have carried off multitudes—and 
so must the measles ; * girls of sweet 
sixty” died then in fact of consump- 
tion—and blooming and blushing 
brides were prematurely cut off ere 
they had reached their two-hundredth 

ear. Weare nowhere told that the 
ongevity of the Antediluvians was 
owing to climate. There is every 
reason to believe that the Flood im: 
proved climate—and for that, and all 
other heaven’s mercies, * our heart 
leaps up when we behold a rainbow 
in the sky.” 

In the 24th verse of the 5th chapter 
of Genesis you will find it thus writ. 
ten: “ And Enoch walked with God: 
and he was not; for God took him.” 
Milton, remembering with awe that 
verse, and by it inspired, saysjw 

‘* Him old and young 
Exploded, and had seized with violent 
hands, 
Had not a cloud descending snatched him 
thence, 
Unseen amid the throng.” 


Here is Dr M‘Henry’s picture of 
the translation of Enoch. 


** At length the patriarch of this happy rate; 

By the command of his approving God, 

Bade earth and all the sons of men adieu: 

As, congregated on a spacious plain 

Near Jared, their chief city, sacred seat 

Of patriarch rule, from Enoch’s father 
named, 

The tribes, assembled by the godlike man, 

Joined in an annual sacrifice, ordained 

In mem’ry of the pard’ning- covenant made 

With «ur repentant parents at the fall, 

The holy patriarch called upon his God 

For permanence of blessings on his race. 

When lo! a glorious sight burst from the 
skies ! 

A radiant chariot of celestial mould, 

By winged spirits drawn, and in its seat 

A form of beauteous and majestic mien 

Descended, in the midst, where Enoch stood, 

Awe-struck the crowd at reverent distance 
gazed, 

As thus the bright angelic vision spake. 

* Enoch, thy service in this world is o'er. 

Thou hast performed it well; therefore 
ascend 

This chariot, and with me arise to Heaven, 

There the reward adjudged thee to receive, 

A crown eternal of unmingled bliss !' 

That instant Enoch’s mortal frame was 
changed ; 

Unrivalied symmetry his limbs adorned, 

His features brightened with a glow divine, 

And round his brows a heavenly halo shone 

Soon in the seraph’s car he took his seat, 
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And, looking fondly on the wondering 
throng, 

* Farewell!’ he said, ‘ my children! serve 
your God 


With unremitting zeal, as I have done, 
And ye shall gain as bright a recompense !’ 
* The harnessed spirits, spreading forth 

their wings 

That waved in golden radiance, like the 
clouds 

In autumn evening burnished by the sun ; 

And hovering, for a moment, o'er the earth, 

With swift ascent towards th’ ethereal sealms 

Tovk their glad way, and mingled with the 
skies. 

Th’ astonished multitude fell to the ground 

In humble posture, and adored the Power 

Omnipotent, their father’s God, whose hand 

This glorious miracle of love had wrought.” 


Chariots and cars are sublimely spo- 
ken of ja Seripture—and in Paradise 
Lost—“instinct with spirit.” But the 
descent of the present chariot, to the 
eye of ourimagination, is any thing but 
sublime. The set out is spick-and- 
Epan new—but too material by far—as 
if built by Croall. * In its seat” is too 
minute a touch, and we are curious to 
know if it werea vis-a-vis. ‘ Soon in 
the seraph's car he took his seat,”’ bor- 
ders, we fear, on the ludicrous—and we 
trust we are not profane in saying it 
suggests the idea of Enoch being 
booked for heaven. ‘ Therefore as- 
cend this chariot’’ is not seraphic— 
and Enoch’s parting words had been 
better, if not so self-laudatory. No- 
thing can be poorer, for nothing can 
be more commonplace, than the image 
of the clouds—and it is inappropri- 
ate; for sunset is a steadfast show and 
far remote—whereas the harnessed 
spirits unfold their wings in the 
very midst of a crowd—on the ground 
—and then, hovering for a moment 
over the earth, swiftly ascend to- 
wards the ethereal realms. The mere 
colour of their wings may have resem- 
bled that of clouds * in autumn even- 
ing burnished by the sun ;” but all 
their other attributes are extinguished 
by the image. 

Methuselah succeeds his father 
Enoch—and dies, near the bottom of 
the page. His son Lamech having 
predeceased him, Noah mounts his 
grandfather's throne—and then, it 
may be said, begins the poem. 

We do not comprehend Dr M‘Hen- 
ry’s views of hereditary succession to 
the monarchical government among 

the race of Seth before the Flood. 
On Enoch’s translation, Methuselah, 
heir-apparent, assumes the sceptre. 
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Bat how, we ask, happened it that: 
Enoch was king during the lifetime 
of his father Jared? If the Doctor 
will again look into the 5th chap. 
ter of Genesis, he will perceive that 
Jared outlived Enoch four hundred 
and thirty-five years. It is not said 
that he had resigned, or that he had 
been deposed—and we could not 
help being both surprised and hurt 
at hisabsence from the Translation. 
The Doctor must have supposed him 
dead long ago; for he speaks of 


“¢ Jared, their chief city, sacred seat 
Of patriarch rule, from Enoch’s father 
named.” 


In a second edition, the good old king 
(in his sixth century) must have a 
good place assigned him near the 
chariot “of celestial mould.” Nor 
must Methuselah, any more than 
Enoch, be suffered to mount the 
throne till his grandfather's demise. 
A few hundred years must be cut 
off his reign, as erroneously given 
in the M‘Henry's annals; and with 
such correction of dates—for it is 
strictly a question of dates—the Doe. 
tor will not fail to discover the error 
contained in the lines, 
‘‘ Through the long period of Methuselah’s 
reign, 
That reign the longest in the rolls of time.” 
Had we stopped here, we should have 
given the Doctor a famous opportunity 
for a triumph over us: but we beg to 
inform the Doctor, that at the time of 
Enoch’s translation, not only was his 
father Jared alive, but Jared’s father, 
Mahalaleel. Mahalaleel then was king, 
Jared Prince of Wales, and Enoch 
Duke of No, we are wrong agaia 
—for Mahalaleel’s father Cainan was 
alive too, and he must have been king; 
so the Doctor and we are called upon to 
re-adjust the order according to senio- 
rity of the blood-royal. Why, weare 
not right yet— for Cainan’s father, Enos, 
was as much alive as any of them; 80 
at the translation of Enoch—as de- 
scribed by M‘Henry—there must have 
been present—Enoch himself, Jared, 
his father, Mahalaleel, his grandfa- 
ther, Cainan, his great-grandfather, 
and Enos, his great-great-grandfather. 
Mercy on us! old Seth, too, was 
alive—alive and kicking !—Enoeh’s 
great-great great-grandfather ! 
Methuselah, however, at last isdead. 
And our poet exclaims:— 


‘¢ Tilustrious Noah! thou who wert 0f- 
dained 
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To be the second father of mankind, 

How did it grieve thy spirit, when thou 
found’st 

The progress pride and wantonness had 
made, 

By secret growth, even in Methuselah’s 
days ? 

Ah! now, where veneration for the years 

Of one whose power they had so long 
obeyed, 

No more restrained them in their vain 
desires, 

The proud and daring openly gave way 

To vile propensities, and wickedness 

Began to lose the shame which had before 

Kept her, decorous, from the public view.” 


Having found the Doctor so far out 
on his previous chronology, we can- 
not help suspecting that he is not aware 
that Methuselah died only about a 
year before the flood. This descrip- 
tion of the gradual growth of wicked- 
ness—in the above passage and many 
others — after Methuselah’s death, 
leads to this suspicion; but, suppo- 
sing that it is not so, then the action of 
the Antediluvians, or the World De- 
stroyed—for Enochand Methuselah oc- 
cupy but four pages at the beginning 
—is comprehended within a single 
year. Long enough time, too, in all 
conscience—but then, how short for a 
poem undertaking to narrate “ Tur 
ForTUNES AND CATASTROPHE OF THE 
AntepiLuvian Wortp!” Wehearlittle 
or nothing, and that little or nothing 
in vague generalities, of any Antedi- 
luvians but those who were drowned 
in the Flood. The poem should have 
been called “* The Year of the Flood.” 
The Antediluvians, then, the Doc- 
tor cannot fail to perceive, has yet to 
be written—and he ought to set about 
it forthwith, lest some interloper, re- 
gardless alike of “courtesy and po- 
licy,” take it out of his hand. 

We should have wished to know some- 
thing more of the Sethites than it has 
pleased the Doctor to reveal; but we 
must now accompany him to the king- 
dom of the Cainites, under the iron 
rule of Shalmazar, a Demi-fiend—be- 
gotten by Belial on Astoreth, a prin- 
cess of the blood-royal. ‘ The infer- 
nal spirit who had caused the Fall” 
had long had possession of the hearts 
of the people—and the guardian an- 
gels had resought the skies. 


Pa Oh ! direful was th’ unhallowed intercourse, 
With more than half mankind, they had 
maintained 


Since the fell deed by bloody Cain was done, 
VOL. XLVI, NO, CCLXXXY, 
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Which first inflicted death, the doom of sin 

Pronounced upon our nature at the fall! 

Subservient to the foul malignant fiends, 

Th’ abandoned race of Cain their God for« 
sook, 

And to th’ infernal agents gave their hearts. 

Oh! preference worse than foolish, choice 
insane! 

Which drove celestial spirits from their 
charge 

Of guardianship o’er human feebleness, 

And left the hapless Cainites in the power 

Of hellish tyrants, whom they blindly served, 

Lured by the sensual pleasures amply given 

In transient, poisonous recompense for 
guilt!” 


Let us take a look at the Demi-fiend. 


‘+ Here reigned the fierce Shalmazar, giant 
king, 

Sprung from a mixture of infernal strain ; 

His sire the power of lewdness, Belial 
named, 

Who, amorous of an earth-born beauty, 
won 

Astoreth, princess of Gal-Cainah’s realm, 

To his unhallowed love. The foul embrace 

Produced a monster of -gigantic frame, 

And hellish passions from his sire derived, 

Who slew his mother’s kin, and with their 
blood 

Succession earned to their imperial throne, 

Such horrid intercourse was frequent, then, 

Between the infernals and the beauteous 
dames 

Of Cain’s cursed prégeny, who feared not 
God, 

But, filled with hellish wantonness, pro- 
duced 

A monstrous brood, half devils and half 
men |” 

This mixture, the Doctor believes, 
‘¢ is in due consistency with the ideas 
generally entertained in Christen- 
dom.” We cannot figure to ourselves 
the produce of such crosses—a demi- 
rep is come-at-able in our imagination, 
but not a demi-fiend. This, how- 
ever, is indisputable—that Demi-fiend 
must be an ugly customer—wicked 
whether he will or no—miserable— 
and agiant. The Cainite king should 
have been a man—and should have 
given the Antediluvian world assu- 
rance of his being so—though. up to 
the knees and elbows in blood. Othello 
calls Iago a demi-devil—because he 
knew that he was man-begotten as 
well as woman-born. 

Shalmazar had raised a golden statue 
of himself, « all enriched with gems of 
chrysolite and glittering adamant, 
emerald and topaz, amethyst and 
pear],” higher than the highest of the 

I 
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Egyptian pyramids—a thousand feet 
at a moderate computation, whence we 
conclude that what are now called the 
precious metals were then dog-cheap. 


** How grieved the heavenly angels were to 
see 

The human multitudes, from hills and 
vales, 

And villages and cities, numberless, 

Who, with unholy steps, came wildly forth 

To kneel in impious worship at that shrine 

Of wicked pageantry, in full contempt 

Of the true worship of the God of 
heaven!” 


All were idolaters but a remnant. 
The true believers had annually emi- 
grated in considerable numbers to the 
land of Seth—all but one 


** Glorious Jethuran! thine the happy 
choice 

To stand alone ‘midst the blaspheming 
world, 

The friend and champion of the Eternal 
One.” 


As he is about to be immolated to 
the fury of the tyrant, his daughter 
Hadallah rushes forward 


** Like a beam 
Of sudden light from heaven, that bursts 
the gloom 
Of an o’ershaded sky,” 


And throws her slepder form at Shal- 

mazar’s feet. 

“ The beauty of the suppliant, through the 
frame 

Of the fell tyrant shot resistless fire 

Of amorous longing ;”’ 


And “ fondly thus the maiden he ad- 
dressed ’— 


‘ Fair one, thou’rt charming!” &c. 


Jethuran is sent to prison, and 
Hadallah is given to understand, that 
on the usual terms her father’s life 
will be spared. 

Book Second is occupied with a 
detail of the measures taken by the 
Demi-fiend to get possession of the 
virgin; among which the most dan- 
gerous are the artifices of a painted 
and plausible jade, Jazeda, mistress 
of the harem. 


** Now, with proud gait and high affect- 
ed air, 
Jazeda, mistress of the harem, came, 
Commanded by the king, to try each art 
Of strong persuasion on Hadallah’s mind. 
Advanced into the atitumnal stage of life, 
er beauty faded, but not quite decay’d, 
She its defects assiduously repair’d 


By ornaments profuse, glaring and strong, 

With glowing colours, and with rich per. 
fumes, 

Spread with such deep solicitude to please, 

It was unnatural all, and gave offence 

Instead of pleasure to the eyes of taste.” 


Among other topics of persuasion, 
this harridan urges on Hadallah’'s 
consideration the moral to be de. 
duced from the following “ story of 
Adda :"— 


«¢ Beware !—_thou may’st deceive thyself; 
for he 

Has other passions that can be aroused, 

And he can hate as fervently as love. 

Hear me while I relate young Adda’s fate, 

She was as fair a maid as ever woke 

Impassioned feelings in the breast of man; 

But she was of a stubborn chastity ; 

And at her feet when the world’s master 
sued, 

She spurned his wishes and refused his 
love. 

At length, his passions pushed beyond 
control, 

He forced her first, then glutted his re« 
venge. 

See’st thou yon citadel, whose frowning 
towers 

O’erhang the shadowy breadth of Kisna’s 
flood— 

Lo! now they gleam in evening’s setting 
ray !— 

There by Shalmazar’s mandate she was 
borne, 

And in a room of state, decked splendidly 

For his design, he revelled in her charms, 

Spite of her imprecations, prayers, and 
cries. . 

Then nothing but revenge for her disdain 

And fruitless opposition, moved his soul. 

*In love,’ he cried, ‘ I now have rioted 

And vengeance, long provoked, shall have 
its due !’ i 

He caught her, trembling, in his furious 
grasp, 

And from the topmost turret’s airy height 

He hurled her headlong to the gulf be- 
low. 

The flood enclosed her in its deepening 
wave. 

And Kisna’s waters were her dying bed! 

Take warning, maiden, nor presume too 
far 

Upon thy beauty; think of Adda’s fate!” 


The Demi-fiend, having as he 
grew old become an epicure in his 
pleasures, is now averse to the use 
of force ; but, finding Hadallah obsti- 
nate, he takes her up to the Tower of 
Adda, and shows her Jethuran about 
to be flung into a pile of fire, 
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‘¢ Tyrant,’ she said, ‘I will not yield to 

thee !’” 

And the executioners— 

—*‘ Cast their victim on the roaring 
flames.” 

‘** But suddenly the shouting crowd is 

mute ; 

Awe-struck, they gaze—for lo! a miracle ! 

Three ‘midst the flames appear instead of 
one! 

Two with spread wings and fair angelic 
shapes, 

By either hand the good Jethuran caught, 

Swift at their touch the holy man is 
changed 

From age to youth, from feebleness to 
strength : 

His bonds fall off; his earthly robes are 
turned 

To radiant garments of celestial frame, 

And on his head a crown of glory shines. 

Short space the three survey the wonder- 
ing throng, 

With looks of pity mingled with rebuke : 

Then to Hadallah, with approving smiles, 

They turn their eyes, and take their flight 
to heaven; 

Jethuran, in the midst, seemed in a car, 

By cherubs borne up to the seats of bliss.” 


This seems rather too much da capo 
of Enoch’s transfiguration and trans- 


lation. 

The argument of the Third Book 
runs thus :—‘ Shalmazar, recovering 
from his alarm, consults his Vizier 
and the High Priest of Baal, in rela- 
tion to the effects which the preter- 
natural appearances that attended the 
execution of Jethuran, might produce 
on the public mind.—At the sugges- 
tion of the High Priest, it is agreed to 
persuade the people that they were 
the result of magic.—Shalmazar then 
confers with his demon-slave, Asmo- 
deus, on the means most likely to 
seduce the affections of Hadallah.— 
They try various modes of temptation, 
inwhich Asmodeus is the chief agent, 
but without success.—Asmodeus, at 
length, advises that an accomplished 
and beautiful youth should be allowed 
access to her, in expectation that he 
will become enamoured of her, and 
excite in her a reciprocity of carnal 

assion, which would occasion the 
eavenly influences that protected her 
while uncontaminated by such passion, 
to leave her to struggle against temp- 
tation with only her own strength.— 
A young warrior, named Ellam, is 


selected for this purpose.—He be- 


comes enamoured of her, but it is with 
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a virtuous passion, which, although 
she does not return, she successfully 
uses as the instrument of his conver- 
sion to the worship of the true God, 
— The insidious designs of the tempt- 
ers are, consequently, in this instance 
also frustrated.” 

This argument, though pretty full, 
gives but an imperfect idea of Book 
Third, in which the character of the 
Demi-fiend is shown in a very puzzling 
light. Having recovered from the 
fright of the miracle, and got Horzan, 
priest of Baal, to convince the people, 
who had been getting rebellious, that 
it was no miracle at all, he 
** Now fondly turns to more attractive 

cares— 
Once more he muses on Hadallah’s 

charms,” 

* * * * 

** Compulsion he would spurn, as ruinous 
To the high visions which his fancy forms 
Of bliss, resulting from the yielding love - 
Of so much beauty trembling in his arms, 
With mutual fondness, and with mutual 

joy.” 

Hitherto, certainly, he had not © 
adopted the means most likely to create 
a tender feeling towards him in the 
heart of Hadallah ; but now he per- 
pends— 

‘* Some unseen art it yet remains to try. 

What shali it be ? The exciting power of 
herbs, 

Or chymic philtres, to inflame the heart, 

With amorous longing ?” 

- That smells of Apothecaries’ Hall. 
But the Doctor, who is no quack, re- 
instates himself and the Demi-fiend in 
our esteem. 

* Small faith in these, 
Inactive oft, and transient when they act. 
Bur Macic!” 

Ay! there comes the rub. Magic 
will do the business— 

‘* Horzan has made it welcome to my ear! 

Let him employ the name to cheat man- 
kind— 

The art I'll practice to seduce the fair.” 

At his potent conjuration appears 
*¢ smooth Asmodeus,”’ as stated in the 
argument, who delivers, in good round 
set terms, a doctrine to which we 
cannot subscribe—to wit, “ that the 
moment any seductive art can taint 
her soul with any impulse of a carnal 
stain,” her guardian angel will desert 
her, andshe will rush into Shalmazar’s 
arms. Ifso; what, itmay be asked, 
is the use of a guardian angel ? 
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Asmodeus assumes the shape of a 
blooming chorister, 


Who frames love-ditties passing rare, 
And sings them to that lady fair ; 


and Hadallah begins to feel rather 
queerish. 


* The luscious poison gently wound its 
wa 

Along each thrilling nerve, and moved her 
all 

Into a mood of melting tenderness. 

But transient was the insidious warmth” — 

For she observed something alarming 

in Smoddy’s eyes—for while ‘ there 

flashed a gleam she could not under- 

stand,” the casement opened of itself 

to “ permit his entering steps”—the 


zephyr might now be felt “ fanning 
with fragrance his voluptuous way”— 


and Hadallah in that crisis prayed, 
«¢ Protect me, God! in whom I trust.” 


*¢ When instantly the infernal charm dis- 
solved 

Like a foul mist beneath the solar beam, 

The casement closed against the intrusive 
fiend, 

And fair Hadallah’s mind again is free.” 


Hadallah goes to bed, but has odd 
dreams— 

“ For airy phantasies, 
Seductive to the soul, now off its guard, 
Before her vision pass bewitchingly.” 


No fault of hers, poor soul! for As- 
modeus is near her pillow, and 

“ Insidiously his incantations works 

To charm her thoughts to love.” 
The semblance of an angel tells her 
that it is her fate to wed Shalmazar— 
infusing into her mind ambitious 
thoughts, and she feels distressed in 
sleep— 


“ As if pollution’s breath 
Had through her frame diffused some taint 
of sin,” 


Zoricl, a cherub messenger from 
Heaven, finds her “ in temptation’s 
grasp,” and detects Asmodeus, whom 
he rates soundly ; but oh! how unlike 
to the scene from which it is borrow- 
ed !—Satan at the ear of Eve in Para- 
dise, starting up from a toad into an 
archangel at the touch of Ithuriel’s 
spear! 

Asmodeus next recommends—as in 
the argument—to place over her a 
young Captain of the Guards—Cap- 
tain Ellam. 


** And of this band of noble-looking men 
Young Ellam was the noblest,” - 
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Captain Ellam had been a sad roué 


—though rather a good-hearted fel. 
low—and a prodigious favourite with 
the ladies. 


‘‘He hitherto had roamed amidst the 
flowers 

Which bloomed around him, flaunting all 
their charms, 

And yielding all their sweets, where’er he 
chose 

To sip and gather, free and unconstrained, 

Nay, oft the graces of his aspect had 

Bright beauteous dames of highest rank 
and pride, 

As humble suitors to implore his love.” 


One cannot help smiling at Shalma- 
zar’ssimplicity in confiding Hadallahto 
the charge of such a keeper; and we 
do not believe that the scheme has 
ever been adupted, for the same end, 
sincetheFlood. The Captain, of course, 
falls desperately in love with his fair 
charge ; but, finding that he can make 
no impression on her heart, grows 
pious, is converted from idolatry or 
atheism, and feels his soul raised by 
her conversation— 


‘¢ To adoration of the Power Supreme.” 

“ Thus found the wicked ones their bane- 
ful arts 

Once more defeated,” 


This Book we consider unique. 

In Book Fourth, the Almighty, 
pitying Hadallah’s distress, sends the 
angel Adareal to Japhet— 


‘¢ Heir to Noah’s throne, 
A gallant youth, religious, brave, and 
wise,” 


to command him to go to her rescue— 


** And receive, 
As recompense, the heart-enrapturing 
meed 
Of her unsullied charms,” 


Japhet informs Noah of the heavenly 
message ; and Noah, after some hesi- 
tation, gives his assent; advising his 
son to— 


** Select a band of bold and valiant hearts 

From ‘midst the hardiest youths of all our 
realm— : 

Not to wage war offensive and unwise 

Against the fierce Shalmazar's mighty 
power, 

Nor in such manner as may cause alarm, 

But such as may be deemed a peaceful 
train, 

In honour of thy station and thy work.” 


But the Prince will not hear of that— 
and, in truth, the advice was injudi- 
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cious and unlike Noah—and declares 
he will only take 


“ His scrip and staff, and lyre of heavenly 
sound, 
And one young friend of tried fidelity.” 


So off they set—he and Irad—for 
Gal-Cainah, the metropolis of Shal- 
mazar’s empire. 

Books IV., V., and VI., are occu- 
pied with a detail of the adventures of 
the minstrels—for in that character 
they travel—and some of these are, as 
night be expected, of no common 
kind :—= 
“Their dress bespoke them of the min- 

strel race ; 
The robe of green, the vest of azure hue, 
The yellow sandals, and the jet-black 
hood 
Encircled with the laurel coronet-— 
Unfailing emblem of the fame which forms 
The special guerdon of the sons of song. 
Thus habited, with buoyant hearts and 
bold, 
Their harps upon their graceful shoulders 
slung, 
They, forward on their perilous journey 
set.” 


It would appear that up to this time 
they had seen little of their own Ar- 
monia, and they are delighted with its 
beauties, which are fluently described ; 
till, “on the orient boundaries of the 
sons of Seth,’ they come to the bor- 
der of a sandy waste, which it takes 
them twelve long weary days to tra- 
verse in thirst and toil—but then they 
behold a lovely lake sleeping in a 
flowery plain, “ with shelving sides of 
aluxuriant sylvan-covered hill.” Ja- 
phet asks— 


“Canst thou conjecture, Irad, by what 
race, 

Whether the progeny of Seth or Cain, 

This beauteous region is inhabited ? ” 


Irad, as might have been expected, 
replies— 
‘* Who 
The favoured people of the happy clime, 
I know not.” 


He inclines, however, from the beauty 
of the habitation, to think, that if hu- 
man— 


“They must be of the family of Seth.” 
“¢ But lo!—behold a wonder! See’st 

thou not 

Something upon the surface of the stream 

Move like a chariot? Also in the air, 

Above the water, lo! a winged car. 

Comes, like a floating rainbow, hither- 
ward, 
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From yonder distant shore beyond the 

lake,’ 
“**T see them,’ said the prince; ‘’tis 

wonderful !— 

That air-borne chariot is a glorious 
sight.— 

And lo! methinks in that which skims the 
wave, 

I now discern some human shapes, 
seem 

Like youthful nymphs adorned most gor. 
geously. 

Now to the beach beneath us they ap-« 
proach ; 

They land—five of the softer sex—they 
walk, 

Graceful and easy, as if angels had 

Taught them the gestures used in Para. 
dise.— 

Now, too, the air-borne car descends to 
earth. 

Its door is opened, and lo! issue forth 

Five radiant forms who lightly tread the 
ground, 

Stately, and buoyant with angelic wings. 

These bend before the nymphs in humble- 
mood 

And attitude, as if they were their slaves 

Or their imploring lovers. They em- 
brace :— 

Now they retire amidst the embowering 
woods : 

And from our eager and admiring view 

These bright and happy beings are cone 
cealed. 

Irad, we will approach ; for though I feel 

Such awe as tells me that these brilliant 
ones 

Are more than mortal, yet what need we 
fear, 

Protected as we are by Him whose will 

Both mortals and immortals must obey ?’” 

‘* Down the green sloping of the sylvan 

hill, 

They boldly, but with inward reverence, 
move 

To where the glittering vision disappeared; 

And soon, within an arbour wreathed 
around 

With blossomed woodbines, roses full in’ 
bloom, 

And variegated lilies in their pride, 

Again the radiant strangers they behold. 

The beauteous females sat on verdant 
banks, 

With thyme all fragrant, and with asma- 
dine, 

Whose odorous sweetness angels once ad- 
mired. 

This was a native flower of Peradise, 

The favourite long of Eve in innocence, 

And deemed the brightest in that gay par- 
terre, 

Whose tendence was her pure and blissful 
task, 


They 
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Ere hellish fraud seduced her into sin. 

Even when expelled that happy residence, 

By Heaven’s indulgence it was spared to 
her 

And her fair daughters, through all Eden’s 
clime, 

Until, with many a sweetly-kindred plant 

That blest the vales, and charmed the sons 
of men, 

The avenging Deluge swept it from the 
earth, 

No more to solace a degenerate world. 

** Embowered in fragrance here, these 

radiant nymphs, 

Named Zaries, from the effulgence of 
those charms 

By which, in this love-breathing clime, 
they held 

Graceful dominion o’er the 
Heaven, 

Received attendance from angelic forms. 

Nectar was here poured forth in cups of 
gold, 

And fruits of rich delicious flavour, were, 

In plates of shining crystal, spread by 
hands 

That once had ministered in heaven, but 
now 

Were fain to bend, in amorous servitude, 

To the caprices of those earthly dames 

Whose charms had lured them from their 
seats on high, 

Causing their fall from angel purity, 

And dooming them to banishment from 
heaven. 


sons of 


*¢ Soon as the pilgrim youths this scene 
beheld, 
They paused, alarmed, for suddenly arose 
The angelic five, as if disturbed, and thus 
Their brightest to the wondering Zaries 
spake :— 


‘¢¢ There is intrusion into our retreats, 
The breathing of some mortals we per- 
ceive 
Within these precincts. 
we haste 
Back to our mansions in the Isle of Love, 
And shun their sight? Or, would ye that 
we bring 
Into your presence the adventurers?” 
‘¢ Surprised, the Zaries started from 
their seats: 
‘Men! mortal men here venturing,’ they 
exclaimed, 
* To penetrate to our secluded haunts! 
Haste! let us to our island, to avoid 
Discov’ry by such bold and daring spies, 
Who doubtless are some wandering sons 
of Seth, 
Envious or curious of the life we lead.’ 
“ They would have fled like timid deer, 
whose fold : 
Is rudely threatened by some ravening 
wolves; 


Fair ones, shall 
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But one less fearful than the rest with. 
stood. 

She, sweetly scornful, smiled, and thus 
she said :— 


‘¢* What fear ye, Zaries? Sons of Seth 
are men, 
Not ruffians ; and to us no violence 


Will offer, nor intrude if we forbid. 


Why from the approach of men should we 
withdraw ?— 

Men, made by nature to adore our sex! 

Ye should have more reliance on those 
charms 

Which captivated angels, and which o’er 

The hearts of men are still omnipotent. 

For me, I’ll see these strangers. —Orpheal, 
go, 

And with due courtesy conduct them 
here.’ ” 


Rather a pretty pic-nic party—though 
scarcely in the style of Watteau or 
Stothard. 

The Zarie who spake was named 
Ulsannah, and she was their queen, 
Her father was the chief of Benashaat, 
a Cainite province, 


‘* Where true piety 
Was found to linger, after it had fled 
From all the rest of fierce Shalmazar’s 
realms.” 


The angel Orpheal had seen her one 
vernal morning gathering flowers ina 
grove near the palace garden, fell in 
love with her on the spot, wooed, and 
won her— 
** And then it was 

That woman’s love first made an angel 

blest.” 


His example was soon followed bya 
great number of angels, who were 
banished from heaven for their frailty, 
but not, like them who fell through 
pride or ambition, to remediless perti- 
tion, but to the Isle of Love, where 


they 


‘¢ Were only destined to be woman’s slaves, 

To her caprice subjected, and to dwell 

With her on earth, partaking all her cares, 

And tortured by her fickleness of mood.” 
ad * * * * ” 

‘* Here tarnished of their glory, did they 
dwell 

In rigid servitude to woman’s will. 

Oh! happy slaves! whose welcome chains 
were forged 

By woman’s love, and gilded by her charms!” 


Orpheal now instantly obeys Ulsannalis 
mandate, and ushers Japhet and Trad 
into the festal bower. No sooner has 
Ulsannah gazed upon the prin¢ey thas, 
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“struck with his manly grace, she 
heaves a sigh.” Over head and ears 
she falls with him in a moment, and 
the angel Orpheal seems stale beside 
the son of Noah. Japhet, too, is 
smitten with the Zarie queen, though 
not so fatally, and, looking unutterable 
things, they “make babies in each 
other’s eyes.” Ulsannah says eagerly ; 


‘s Zaries and angels, think ye not we should 

Infringe the laws of hospitality, 

Did we not for these strangers spread the 
feast 

Of choicest viands in our brightest bowers ? 

The first we’ve had of human visiters 

Must not with churlishness be driven away : 

*Tis right we to our island now return, 

And bear with us these minstrels as our 
guests.” 

Assent was yielded, for the queen’s desire 

But echoed that of her attendant nymphs, 

Against whose will the angels had no voice ; 

Slaves to the fair, submission was their 
doom. 

Soon in the air the winged car arose, 

And on the lake the bounding boat was 
Jaunched, 

And half reluctantly the minstrel pair, 

Seated amidst the gay alluring train, 

Were borne triumphant to the Isle of 
Love.” 


The Fortunate Youth sit down to a 
sumptuous banquet, and feast— 


“On grateful viands, fitted to increase 

At once, and gratify, the appetite 

With rich enjoyment, and supply the frame 

With rich nutrition; then the pilgrim 
guests 

Quaff the brisk nectar, sparkling in gay cups 

Of polished jacinth, angel workmanship, 

And by attendant angels served around.” 


Isradell, “sweet angel of the lyre,” 
sweeps the gold strings, and sings a 
song of his own composition, in praise 
of lovely woman.” The whole party, 
alittle elevated, repair to the sward, 
and get up a country dance — cross 
hands, down the middle, boulangez, 
set corners, and reel—to antediluvian 
tunes, corresponding to our Honey- 
— and the Devil among the Tai- 
ors. 


“The joyous dance upon the flowery 
sward, 

In evening’s luscious hour, succeeded 
next. 

Then were elastic motions, easy, light, 

And gladsome, like the linnet’s fairy 
print 

Upon the violet, by woman shown, 

In every graceful attitude of form, 
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And every figure of inventive mirth, 

Where gaiety and elegance combine.— 

The square, the cross, and the swift 
winding wheel, 

And angle everchanging, yet preserved, 

In gay eccentric regularity. 

Japhet and Irad joined the mirthful band 

Hilariously, for spirits, buoyant with 

Ethereal lightness, all their frames en- 
dued, 

And gave to jocund frolic all their souls. 

The angels also mingled in the scene 

Of joyance, with the inspirers of their 
love: 

And heavenly natures from terrestrial 
sports, 

Which woman’s loveliness had dignified, 

Drew pleasure; for in every gesturey 
they 

Beheld new fascination, and adored.” 


The minstrels remain inthe Isle of 
Love precisely one week. We hear 
little of Irad, but of Japhet and Ul- 
sannah perhaps rather more than 
enough. The Doctor, at the com- 
mencement of Book V., exclaims— 


‘¢ What man e’er felt life’s current in his 
veins, 

And did not feel the power of woman’s 
charms ? 

Ah! no, though virtue’s ardent votary, 

And resolute to keep in duty’s path, 

Hath not been tempted by the blandish= 
ments 

Of smiling beauty into pleasure’s arms, 

Though conscience blamed and piety fore 
bade.” 


So much the more merit in Japhet’s 
rejection of the proffered love of Ul- 
sannah, ‘ By every token fondness 
could devise, the beauteous queen hp- 
trayed the new-born flame,” and we 
fear to follow the impassioned Doctor 
in his enumeration of all her allure- 
ments. Japhet was far from insensi- 
ble to the lavish display of her charms. 


‘¢ But piety, habitual in his heart, 

Preserved true reverence for the will of 
Heaven, 

And made the consciousness of doing 
right 

More dear to him than all the enrapturing 
charms 

Of love and beauty in that blessed isle.” 

The Queen, being urgent, the 

Prince resolves to be off—and com- 

municates to her his mission to Shal- 

mazar’s court. 


‘** A sudden faintness o’er Ulsannah came 5 


It pass’d; but left her all confused and 
grieved 
To find the man she loved, already tired 
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Of her endearments, and so little moved 
By all her lavished favours on him heaped, 
In the fond hope of gaining love for love.’ 

But the moment she is told by Ja- 
phet that he is a “ heaven-commis- 
sioned ” messenger, she consents to his 
departure; for she is represented as a 
most pious lady, and though her heart 
is breaking, she exclaims— 

*¢ Oh! let it, rather than a wilful crime 
I should commit against the King of hea- 
ven.” 

All this time the angel: Orpheal 
either keeps in the back-ground, or, if 
in attendance, winks at the amour— 
nay, he encourages it, and appears 
delighted that his dear Ulsannah, 
whose slave he is, should have found 
aman soentirely to her liking—young, 
fresh,warm, human flesh and blood, so 
superior in her fancy to a seraph’s! 
He is almost as unhappy as his wife, 
at the thought of Japhet leaving the 
Isle of Love ; and, since the Flood, we 
venture to say, there has been no such 
accommodating husband. For the 


seraph is uxorious in the extreme— 


and would only be too happy to 
assist the interesting stranger to par- 
take in his marital rights. We cannot 
doubt that there is a profound moral in 
all this ; for Dr M‘Henry isa most pious 
poet, and, ‘‘ with respect to the inci- 
dents, characters, sentiments, and scen- 
ery of this poem,” says, ** that he has 
endeavoured to preserve them in due 
consistency, not only with themselves, 
but with the ideas generally enter- 
tained in Christendom of the rich re- 
gions and the momentous period to 
which they relate.” 

The “ pilgrim minstrels,” led by 
Orpheal, at the command of the chaste 
and pious Ulsannah, from the Zarian 
Isle,traverse an immense waste, ne'er 
trod before by human foot, till they 
come to the margin of a lake full of 
breakers and whirlpools, unsailed as 
yet by “ bark of human fabric.” How 
are they to get across? The angel 
wrenches a towering cedar from its 
site, and flings it into the foaming 
flood. The trunk expands into a spa- 
cious hull—the root becomes the stern, 
“where moves the guiding rudder” 
—the top the sharpened prow—the 
firmer branches the masts—the pliant 
twigs the ropes and cordage — the 
gay garniture of rustling leaves the 
sails. It becomes a noble ship—the 
three embark— Orpheal takes the tiller, 
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and, after a pleasant voyage of a few _ 


minutes’ duration, ber Majesty’s ship 
the Cedar,comes to anchor in an oppo. 
site bay. 


*¢ Upon a flowery bank, beneath the shade 
Of a fair spreading tree, the pilgrims rest, 
And take refreshment, by the angel served, 
Choice and abundant.” 


The Doctor attends carefully to their 
dietetics on all their journeys ; and we 
happen to be aware, though he does 
not mention it, that the pilgrims had in 
their pockets each a box of pills and 
a paper of aperient powders, besides a 
supply—condensed into cakes of the 
size of a crown-piece—of portable 
soup. 

After lunch, Orpheal discourses at 
large 


‘* On various topics to instruct their minds, 
And gratify their high desire express’d, 
For information on mysterious things.” 


Japhet cross-questions him, more par- 
ticularly on the loves of the angels, 
and his confessions are explicit and 
minute. Orpheal admits the guilt of 
connexion with woman, and that the 
loss of Heaven is dreadful to the 
thoughts of those who once inherited 
its bliss. 


*¢ To me ’twere sorrow not to be appeased, 
But that I hope by penitence, and proof 
Of virtue, to regain an entrance there.” 


He then returns his most grateful 
thanks to Japhet for his visit, and 
assures him that it has served his poor 
Angelship much—by affording him 
proof of the firmness, even while most 
he feared the feebleness, of his own 
virtue, 


“ T knew Ulsannah loved thee, yet my 
breast 

Repelled the approach of every jealous 
thought, 

Nor aught but kindness for a rival felt, 

Who had deprived me of espoused love. 

Nor was Ulsannah’s love for thee a 
crime : 

Although to me her nuptial faith was 
due, 

And chastely, with unwavering firmness, 
kept, 

For thee the emotions of her heart were 
more 

Accordant with creation’s law, and 
deemed 

More genial than an angel could awake. 

For male and female God had made 
your race 
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To charm each other with love’s holy 
spell,— 

Nature’s sweet impulse irresistible, 

The soul-subduing sympathy of sex, 

Whose force divine inspired her love for 
thee. 

This knowing, from my heart all self I 
tore, 

And planted there my rival as my friend. 

For this I am accredited in heaven. 

Ulsannah too hath met with favour there 

For the great conquest o’er her passion 

ain’d, 

When she, at duty’s call, resign’d thy 
love, 

Which o’er her heart such mastery 
possess’d, 

That death to her more welcome would 
have been 

Than parting with thee. Heaven beheld 
and blest 

Her pious struggle to obey its will. 

To me it was, in that same hour, reveal’d 

That we were both accepted, and that 
death 

Would soon release her from this earthly 
thrall, 

When, with her spirit, T should re-ascend 

And find admission to my native heaven.” 


Comment would be thrown away on 
such a revelation as this—yet we can- 
not but refer, in a single word, to 
Orpheal’s delicate, judicious, and just 
compliment to Ulsannah’s chastity— 
his victorious vindication of her prefer- 
ence and passion for a human being, 
and his profound reflections on the 
mutual influence and reaction of sex 
on sex—which must have had all the 
charm of novelty to Japhet—innocent, 
as he was, as a sucking-dove. 

Japhet, however, had remarked a 
singular deficiency in the domestic 
life of the tenants of the Isle of Love, 
and summons up courage to say to 
Orpheal— 

** A venturous wish 

Prompts me to make of thee enauiry, 
which 

With kind reply thou wilt indulge, and 
thus 

The charm of thy discourse to me prolong. 

Say, what the cause, that in this blissful 
Isle, 

Appears no offspring of your angel race ? 

Not unprolific, sure, your beauteous wives, 

Nor wanting in maternal tenderness 

To nurse their children in those happy 
bowers.” 


That is a question to be put cautiously, 
and with a guarded expression of 
countenance ; but Orpheal was pre- 
pared for it— 
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‘* Thy question I will answer,” Orpheal 
said, 
** All, freely—for it is a theme I love.” 


The answer is unambiguous, but ver- 
bose, and may be thus abridged, with- 
out insertion of the more affecting 
sentiments :—‘* We angels were guilt- 
less of all offence, except in loving 
that dear sex which God created for 
the bless of man.” Exile from hea- 
ven, and *‘ servitude to woman’s wish 
on earth,” atoned for that offence. 
As for “those fair ones,” they sinned 
not in joining their fate with ours— 
‘ours was the fall, the exaltation 
theirs.” Our offspring are numerous, 
and sinless ; for neither the penalty of 
their sins, nor their mother’s stain of 
earth applies to them: therefore, the 
great Sire of all— 


** Still at their birth, ere from their mo- 
ther’s breast 

They draw pollution, calls them to him- 
self.” 

The Doctor informed us, in his Pre- 
face, that “those very records, from 
thg sacred nature of their character, 
increased the difficulty (‘of bringing 
before the public the affairs of our 
world, concerning which so few re- 
cords remain’), by obliging the de- 
tails to be in strict conformity with 
their testimony ; and, consequently, li- 
miting the creations of fancy to a rigid 
consistency with the particulars of 
Scripture history.” 

We cannot say that this scriptural 
explanation is as satisfactory to us as 
it would seem to have been to Japhet. 
Orpheal, that is, Dr James M‘Henry, 
does not make out a good case for 
either angel or Zarie; and there is 
something here peculiarly revolting in 
his theology. 

The angels, in our opinion, were ex- 
ceedingly culpable “in loving that dear 
sex which God created for the bliss of 
man.” What right, pray, had they 
to come sailing down the sky like so 
many vultures, and to carry off honest 
men’s daughters, and honest men’s 
sweethearts at that rate, thereby 
necessitating swarms of old bache- 
lors? We boldly declare, that exile 
from heaven was but a secondary pu- 
nishment for a primary crime—and 
that they should have been all sent to 
hell. Servitude to woman’s will on 
earth was exactly what they desired; 
and though Orpheal says he sorrowed 
for the loss of celestial bliss, we say he 
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was a thousand times happier than he 
deserved to be, eating off crystal, and 
drinking out of gold, and voyaging 
in a balloon—pic-nic-ing by sunlight 
in groves, and caterwauling by moon- 
light on roofs with that pretty puss 
Ulsannah. 

On “ the daughters of men” who 
eloped with angels and became Zaries, 
nobody who knows us would deem us 
capable of being ungentlemanly se- 
vere ; but we entreat the Doctor to 
reconsider his judgment acquitting 
them of all sin in absconding for ever, 
without notice, from the houses of 
their parents, and entering upon that 
very questionable and quis-quis kind of 
life. It would have been most un- 
grateful—and far worse, most ungal- 
lant in Orpheal—to have so much as 
hinted to Japhet his real opinion of 
the fair run-a-ways; but it was the 
duty of the Doctor to put into a paren- 
thesis a saving clause to that effect— 
for sake of fathers of families in the 
World after the Flood. For what 
Postdiluvian male creature does not 
seem an angel in the eyes of sdme 
one woman or another? And did not 
the late Mr Colquhoun calculate the 
number of Zaries in a single city of 
ours at fifty thousand ? 

Orpheal, with all his ingenuity, fails 
to make out, that neither the frailty of 
their sires, nor the earthly stain of 
their mothers, applies to the picca- 
ninnies—the issue of those peccadilloes 
—because they were still withdrawn 
** ere from their mother’s breast they 
drew pollution.” Orpheal might have 
spared himself and others the pain of 
that expression. ‘ Pollution” is a 
strong word—and comes with a bad 
grace from his lips. But, alas! for 
Ulsannah! For were they not bone 
of her bone, flesh of her flesh, and 
blood of her blood? Dismal, indeed, 
must have been the accouchements in 
the Isle of Love! No preparation of 
baby-linen! No experimental creaking 
of cradle! No gossip! No ta! ta! 
ta! No little footsteps lightly print- 
ing the ground! Phaugh! a breed- 
ing-place to supply heaven with half- 
and-half cherubs! And shuddered 
not the Doctor to think how the milk- 
fever must have been perpetually ra- 
ging there—in every other house, a 
Zarie mother, furious as a tigress, rob- 
bed of ber cubs—and in her brain’s dis- 
traction giving vent to the most horrid 
curses ? 


“ But lo! approaching from the Isle of 
Love, 
A messenger, the seraph Isradell. 
The pilgrims looked, and like a sun. 
beam bright, 
They see the dazzling angel cross the 
lake ; 
And swift he stands beside them on the 
turf. 
‘ Haste, Orpheal, to Ulsannah’s bower !? 
he said : 
‘ The fair one lies upon her dying couch, 
Torn by commingling griefs—repen- 
tance deep 
For love involuntary, burning still 
For this young stranger, yet resisted 
strong, 
With all the firmness of a dying saint. 
She feels death in the struggle ; and she 
longs 
For thy loved presence to assuage her 
wo, 
While her grieved soul continues chain’d 
to earth ; 
And when released it takes its flight to 
heaven, 
To attend it there, and usher it to bliss,’” 
[ Loud cries of oh, oh, oh !} 


Continuing their journey, the pil- 
grims come within view of the walls 
of Paradise, the splendour of which, 
and the flaming weapons of the an- 
gelic guards that encircle the sacred 
place, overpower their vision, and they 
are unable to proceed until relieved 
by an unfallen angel, who conducts 
them in safety to the dominion of 
Shalmazar. 

‘‘ The angel ceased, and from a fig- 

tree near, 

He pluck’d two branches, bright ia leafy 
bloom, 

And one to each presented. 
caught 

The verdant bough, the coalescing leaves 

Spread forth, uniting into one, and form’d 

For each, a veil compact and large, which 
screen’d 

Their vision from the fervid light pour'’d 
forth 

By the bright guards and watch of Para. 

dise.” 

The same angel gives to Japhet 
two potent presents—a phial contain- 
ing a liquor drawn from the tree of 
knowledge, with which he is enjoined 
every morning to rub his eyes, and 
‘all that day to thee the gift of see- 


As they 


_ ing spirits shall belong ;” anda * wea- 


on in a wand” from the tree of life, 
able “to bend to fear and feebleness 
the strongest fiends that from perdi- 
tion’s dungeons e’er broke loose.” 
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And thus equipped, he accompanies 
the angel, like Christopher North, with 
his Crutch in one hand and a bottle of 
Glenlivet in the other, ascending Ben 
Nevis. 

At gloaming, the pilgrims come 
among the mountains, to the house of 
one Jotham, an extensive sheep-far- 
mer, and worthy man, but an idolater ; 
and they are grieved to see the whole 
family kneel before an image of Baal, 
the patron god of the Cainites. Jo- 
tham’s pretty daughter, Isamell, in the 
middle of worship suddenly screams 
out, and with frantic gestures seems to 
be frightened with some dread shadow, 
till she swoons away on the floor. On 
coming to herself again, she tells her 
father that a horrid spirit had been 
addressing her with seducing words, 
and attempting to force her to his 
loathsome arms, and beseeches him to 
abjure idolatry, and worship the 
only living and true God. Japhet, 
“touched with holy zeal,” enforces his 
prayer, bids Jotham dismiss all fears 
of Shalmazar, who has no power to 
harm his soul; and forthwith— 


“ With holy fervour Jotham’s spirit 
glow’d ; 
The images he cast into the flames, 
And cleansed his house of all idolatry.” 


* The tuneful Irad, with poetic 
zeal,” celebrates the heroic deed with 
lyre and song—fair Isamell joins in 
with ** her melodious voice :— 


** And, as he gazed upon her youthful 
charms, 
Within his heart a pulse of. fondness 
beat, 
Which sent a sweet sensation through his 
frame, 
Dearer than aught he e’er had felt before.” 


In a few days he proposes, and is 
accepted, affording’ another example 
of those instant unions, with which 
this poem abounds, of love and reli- 
gion springing up together from the 
reciprocating fountains that well up 
in every innocent heart. 

One serene evening, when straying 
through the dewy shades, Isamell is 
suddenly torn from Irad’s arms by 
“some foul demon,” who hurries her 
with frightful rapidity along the vale. 
To lIrad’s eyes the demon is invisible, 
and Isamell must have presented a sin- 
gular spectacle, flung across unseen 
shoulders, arid transported, without any 
apparent prop, through the air. But 
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Japhet, who was walking “in a neigh- 
bouring grove in holy meditation,” 
darts forth at her screams, and having 
that morning used the phial, sees a 
giant fiend“drag by the waist the strug- 
gling fair along.” Fortunately, too, he 
has our Crutch—his wand we mean, 
in his fist—and gives chase to the de- 
mon. Both are in prime condition— 
bang-up tothe mark. Japhet, indeed, 
may be said to have been in regular 
running training for some months— 
his wind is sound asa roach—Fugy’s 
touched by the foul air of his subter- 
ranean crib—and the odds at starting 
are three to one on Methuselah’s 
great-grandson. They were, in truth, 
the Bank of England to a China 
orange; for Isamell! probably rode some 
nine-stone, and jockeyed the demon, 
so as to make it a sure thing that he 
should lose the race. 
“ The fiend beheld the dreaded wand, and 
wing’d 
His flight o’er hills and dales with force, 
fear-driven, 
Firm-bearing in his grasp his beauteous 
prize, 
But, aided by an impulse from above, 
Japhet gain’d on him in the eager chase. 
A few bounds more upon the sounding 
plain, 
And the dread wand the demon would 
have fix’d 
A powerless statue on the spot. Just then 
He reach’d a horrid precipice, and plun- 
ged 
Into a gulf of awful depth, and dark 
With pitchy vapours, rolling like a sea 
Of clammy smoke, where  sulphurous 
sparkles gleam’d : 
To show more horribly the dismal place.” 


This pit, we presume, was not al- 
ways open—only on occasions of emet- 
gency, like the present ; but in per- 
using this poem the’reader soon learns 
the folly of trepidation on account of 
any impending calamitous event, for an 
effectual prevention or remedy is sure to 
be provided for every evil, and Japhet, 
either from his own skill or angelic 
aid, always holds the game in his own 
hand. Accordingly, 

‘‘ The prince a moment paused on the 
dread brink, 

Call’d on his God for aid, and fearless 
leap’d 

Into the asphaltic pit.” 

The Crutch—beg pardon again—the 
wand, that instant, spread out “ living 
leaves immense, resembling eagles’ 
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wings,” and he alighted on his feet, 
‘“* unshaken, on the Stygian bottom.” 
The demon, casting a look over his 
left shoulder, did not, you may rest 
assured, let the grass grow under his 
feet; and Japhet, “with fresh zeal, 
renewed the chase.” The fiend, by a 
terrific mandate, makes a huge gate 
fly open in a mountain's side, that for 
a moment, like a solid wall, had seem- 
ed to obstruct his flight, and just as 
he is about to bang it after him, 
Japhet gets within reach and tips it 
a touch of the Crutch. The effect 
is just what might have been expected 
—it stands immovable—and Chris- 
topher pursues the ravisher into a 
large cavern, “ whose limits spread 
within the central space, extensive 
as anempire.” There he holds his un- 
obstructed way, “ for many a league,” 
through a realm “named Hades’”— 
full of 
** Poisonous weeds 
And loathsome reptiles, venomous and foul 
Toads, scorpions, alligators, vampires, snakes, 
Whose forked tongues sent forth incessant 
hiss, 
That made even demons shudder in their 
dens,” 


Here Japhet is at fault, for the de- 
mon, who has stuck to his prize like 
wax, disappears “ amidst a labyrinth of 
tangled streets in Tophet’s fulsome 
city,” and there is no running him by 
the foot in the general stink. 

At length Japhet reaches the citadel 
—and enters the palace of Belial—who 
at sight of the Crutch is cowed, and 
sings small—saying, sotto voce, ** De- 
clare thy wish.” In words 


** Of peace Lask thee. If thy will be such 
As, without ruin, we to thee may grant, 
I promise strict compliance, so that thou 
Withdraw from our domains, nor more dis- 
turb 
The habits of our subterrene abode.” 
Japhet explains, and Belial commands 
a herald to blow the trump of procla- 
mation. 
** Obsequiously 
Soon came the ravisher, by two strong 
fiends 
Conducted like a culprit, and command 
Received, immediately to yield the maid, 
And never more to dare her peace molest, 
On pain of bondage in eternal chains, 
In sullen mood the demon growled assent.” 


Isamell is brought to her deliverer 
by a bevy “ of lost dames, who dwelt 
with spirits in that dismal world.” 


* For oh! ye fair apostates! Japhet found 

That ye were numerous in that leathsome 
vault, 

In which, even while mortality ye wore, 

And madly wantoned with your husband- 
fiends, 

Ye felt a foretaste of the heavier doom 

Which waits the wicked in profounder hell, 

How different that sad vault, accursed and 
foul, 

From the bright Eden for those fair ones 
made, 

Who for their spouses chose celestial spirits, 

And still maintained fidelity to heaven. 

True ; some were here, by demon force com- 
pelled, 

Like virtuous Isamell ; but God on these 

With pity looked, and blest their mortal 
hour, 

Which ever soon he sent for their release, 

When angels bore their ransomed souls on 
high.” 


Japhet emerges with Isamell from the 
Tartarean gulph, and finds himself on 
the shore of a dreadfulsea. But ata 
touch of the Crutch its rage subsides, 


** And with a sudden ebb, 
It leaves the shore, on which a path is 
formed, 
Broad, firm and dry, with pearl and corals 
paved, 
And silver sand and shells innumerable 
Of many a glittering, gay, fantastic dye.” 


Before sunset they reach the farm. 
Isamell is ‘to the heart of her rejoicing 
sire pressed with parental rapture ;” 
and the harp of Irad—who must have 
been for some time in a shocking state 
of suspense— 


‘© Woke to strains of ecstasy, 
Poured forth a lover’s gratitude and joy 
For the sweet mistress of his heart restored.” 


But the pilgrims must march east- 
wards on their mission—too long ne- 
glected ; and Jotham, afraid to remain 
in the realms of Shalmazar, receives 
from Japhet a token that will gain him 
aid and protection through Armon’s 
provinces, and prepares to remove 
with Isamell and all his household to 
Noah’s royal seat. 

Passing through innumerable vil- 
lages and many cities, the minstrels at 
last reach Gal-Cainah, which seems 
to us to have resembled Edinburgh— 
but on a considerably larger scale— 
built of marble, instead of Craigleith 
freestone as beautiful as marble— 


“ At length they at Gal-Cainah’s gates 
arrived, 


The mighty capital of half the world, - 
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Whose walls of granite, raised by giant 
hands, 

Reach’d the blue clouds in proud mag- 
nificence, 

Frowning defiance on the plains around, 

For the wide circuit of full twenty 
leagues, 

Enclosing in that vast circumference, 

A population which in numbers vied 

With many a kingdom of illustrious 
name. 

A thousand noble streets of marble built, 

From east to west stretch’d their ex- 
tended lines ; 

From north to south as many, graceful, 
held 

Their long array, at regular distances, 

And shaped the whole in sections uni- 
form. 

But intervals were left as health required 

Or ornament, for gardens, promenades, 

Circles and squares, crescents. and ter- 
races, 

And sylvan alleys by the Kisna’s side, 

Luxuriously supplied with seats and 
bowers, 

For indolence or pleasure to resort 

And loll in ease, or mix in wanton 
mirth.” 


Wandering through the capital, by- 
and-by they came to the mansions of 
the Anakims— 


© Mountain-like abodes, whose doors ap- 
peared 

The mouths of mighty caves, and windows 
large 

As full-spread sails worn by a stately ship.” 


And of all the population these giants 
—fiend-begotten, like Shalmazar, but 
woman-born, “ deepest were in gross 
debauchery sunk.” They ruled the 
roast in the city— 


“* Using them as serfs, 
Have ever since been ruled by tyrant lords, 
To furnish them with means of luxury, 
And in return contempt and stripes re= 
ceive!” 


Japhet is for a time much puzzled 
how to proceed—but thinks it prudent 
to pay court to the Anakims, who are 
passionately fond of music, and “show- 
ed favour to the wandering minstrel 
pair.” Theson of Noah, we are sorry 
to say it, compromises his principles 
so far as to perform “ at sacrifices.” 
But their chief occupation is in fid- 
dling or harping, at ‘ balls and ban- 
quets.” They are all the rage—the 
Spindler and Wieppert of Gal-Cainah 
—no evening assemblage in the fa- 
shionable world without Japhet and 
Irad, There is no mention of terms 
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—but they must have pocketed a good 
penny—and their meat and drink was 
the best— 
** Until their fame reached the luxurious 
court, 
And by Shalmazar’s order, they were 
brought 
To minister their heart-enlivening strains 
For his enjoyment: he was pleased, and o'er 
The choral bund that soothed his Harem 
_ hours, 
Japhet as chief musician soon was placed, 
And next in station Irad was installed.” 
Elevated to a rank so far beyond 
what he could ever have pictured, in 
the wildest dreams of youthful am- 
bition, it is not to be wondered at that 
Prince Japhet, the son of Noah, 
should forget his mission as well as 
himself; but an accident soon occur- 
red to recal both to his remembrance. 
Shalmazar had just returned from 
quelling a revolt in his empire’s north- 
ern bounds, and chose to celebrate his 
victory by a splendid festival. He 
had failed in making any impression 
ou the heart of Hadallah; but As. 
modeus whispered to him to place her 
that day beside himself on the throne, 
and to proclaim her Queen. Insen- 
sible to love, she might be overcome 
by ambition. 

*Tis done ;—and Hadallah, as she 
is proclaimed “ Shalmazar’s Queen,” 
—hears instrumental music from on 
high, which sends ‘* emotions through 
her frame she ne’er had known be- 
fore ;” and then a love-song, fraught 
with mysterious meaning, “that gives 
her virgin charms a sweeter, brighter 
glow.” She looks up to the orchestra 
—and lo! Japhet—the leader—whom 
she recognises as the same. beautiful 
being once seen in a dream. Japhet, 
too, recognizes in her a loveliest vir- 
gin, whom, in a dream, he had freed 
from a net wound round her by a 
demon. 


** Oh! how his bosom burned 
His mission to accomplish, and achieve 
The glorious work of her deliverance. 


Hadallah leaves the festal hall, 
puzzled to know whether she is Queen 
or not, attended by a splendid train of 
nymphs, who sing her praises, and 
strew her path with flowers. Having 
been put to bed by Jazeda, her 
thoughts ran on the noble minstrel 
who had “ taught her virgin bosom 
how to love; and Asmodeus, per- 
ceiving ‘* some new emotion in her 
breast, of earthly nature, whether 
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pride or love he could not tell,” acts 
as if it were both, and infuses “ infec- 
tious fondness through her yielding 
frame,” till she is ensnared to listen to 
the impassioned pleadings of Shal- 
mazar. 


‘+s His mein so mild, and speech and tone so 
kind, 

Seemed to possess an influence strange to 
her 

That grieved her; for she scarcely could 
repel 

His hateful suit, which then less hateful 
seemed : 

Than she desired: and over her had come 

A something which alarmed her scrupulous 
mind.” 


In short, she is half in love with 
Shalmazar, and, aware of her danger, 
prays for relief from Heaven. The 
music that warmed her soul in the 


hall “ to pious ecstacy and virtuous - 


love” is heard again; and, to the as- 
tonishment and rage of the demi-fiend, 
she cries— 


** Cease to torment me with thy hated love, 

Nor seek a union which not all thy power, 

Though kindred demons aid thee, can en- 
force ; 

For Heaven, my soul’s assured, will save 
me from 

The doom abhorred of joining fates with 
thee.” 


We really cannot help thinking 
that, all things considered, Hadallah 
might have treated the demi-fiend more 
mildly ; for her good sense must have 
told her that, for a son of Belial, his 
behaviour had not been so very much 
amiss! True, he began his courtship 
ill by doing what he could to burn her 
father. But Jathuran was in heaven; 
and it is remarkable that Hadallah 
never once mentions him—at least we 
do not remember her doing so—during 
the whole poem. What more could 
the demi-fiend do to show the sincerity 
of his passion, than to make her his 
queen? And his queen, she had suf- 
fered herself to be proclaimed in pre- 
sence of the whole court. Farther, 
for a few minutes she had taken his 
protestations into consideration ; nay, 
seemed to incline her ear favourably 
to his suit; and though she had done 
so under the evil influence of As- 
modeus, still she was not without 
some reason for self-reproach. But 
far above all his other claims on her 
good nature, she ought suitably to 
have acknowledged his forbearance 


[ 
from any act of violence. 
tion if, in all the annals of mankind, 
such abstemious conduct will be found 
recorded of any other demi-fiend. Cy. 
rus and Scipio were not demi-fiends ; 
and there was just so much the less vir. 
tue in their abstinence. We suspect, 
indeed, that there was not a syllable of 
truth in Jazeda’s story of the rape and 
murder of Adda, and that Shalmazar 
himself countenanced it merely asa 
ruse. Hadallah owed to him many 
pleasant hours with Captain Ellam; 
and as she never could have divined 
the demi-fiend’s object in confiding 
her to the charge of that accomplished 
person, she should have been obliged 
to him for the opportunity afforded 
her of converting the handsome 
guardsman to the true faith. Per. 
haps we may now safely venture to 
avow our regard for the demi-fiend, 
Cruel we cannot call him—for cruelty, 
like every thing else, is comparative— 
and he sinks into a humane character, 
too prone to the womanly weaknesses 
of commiseration and pity, when 
compared with Nero, Caligula, or 
Domitian. Hadallah might have done 
worse than marry him—and we be- 
lieve in our conscience—we do, indeed 
—that he would have made a very good 
husband—for a king. It would have 
been too much to expect that she could 
ever have made a convert of him like 
the Captain—but it cannot be doubted 
that she might have insisted, as the 
pious condition on which she would 
surrender the fortress, on the insertion 
of a clause in the marriage-settlement, 
binding him to pull down, on the nup- 
tial morn, that golden statue. What 
good might she not have wrought 
among that idolatrous people! Per- 
haps prevented the Flood! 

We feel, somewhat sadly, that it is 
too late now to indulge longer in such 
speculations; and beg to turn atten- 
tion to Japhet. Heseems to have had 
the entrée ; for, at midnight, 


‘* Gently opening, moved her chamber-door 
And in her presence stood the minstrel 
youth.” 


He beseeches * the fairest of created 
forms,’”’ not to be alarmed—for that 
Heaven has sent him, * from distant 
regions under Noah’s rule,” to deliver 
her from the tyrant’s power. 


‘*¢ Our means of flight from this polluted 
Jand, 
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Fleet steeds, and two unwavering, faithful 
friends, 

Within a neighbouring grove await con- 
cealed, 

Come, then, my fair, repose thy trust in 
Heaven, 

And haste to leave impending ills behind. 

‘I go,’ she said, ‘for firmly I believe, 

Thy mission is from God, whose gracious 
hand 

Thus aids me in the extremity of peril.’ ” 


Captain Ellam—who had planned the 
escape—kills the giant sentinel on his 
post at the outer harem. gate, and they 
soon arrive at a grove, where Irad is 
ready with “four noble steeds,” for 
fleetness all unmatched, even by the 
fleetest in the royal stalls (probably 
stolen therefrom), ‘* each mounted 


one,” and Ellam, who * knew well the 
country,” led the way. 


“O’er many a hill, and dale, and flowery 
plain, 


And mountain high, and roaring river 


wide, 
All unimpeded, on they hold their way, 
For thrice seven days with unrelaxing 
speed ; . 
Till in the province nearest to the west, 
Of the broad realms o’er which Shalmazar 
ruled, 
They reached the rocky summit of a mount, 
Which overlooked a region large and rich, 
And gay with numerous populous vil- 
lages. 
But, to their startled and abhorrent sight, 
Not far remote a multitude appear’d, 
In midst of which a blazing pile efused 
Its gray and crimson columns to the sky.” 


They save Jotham from the flames 
—but where is Isamell? A captive in 
a neighbouring tower, under orders to 
be sent without delay to the capital 
“ with her surpassing beauty to 
adorn the harem of Shalmazar.” Ja- 
phet remains to guard Hadallah 


among the rocks—and Irad and El- - 


lam rush to the rescue. The guards 
are few, and off their guard, and are 
easily cut to pieces—Irad makes her 
get up behind—and in ten minutes 
they are in the mountain-refuge. “A 
short repast and short repose they 
take ;” and pursue their journey west- 
wards for three days ere they get 
clear of the Cainite empire. 

Passing through a well-cultivated 
country, they reach the city of Sab- 
batah, the eastward bulwark of Ar- 
monia—and who should be reigning 
there but “ Shem, Prince Japhet’s 
brother !’? 
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‘* This was the asylum of those faithful 
ones, 

Who fled Shalmazar’s realm for -con- 
science sake, 

Here in defiance of the tyrant’s threats 

Shem gave them welcome, and supplied 
their wants 

With hospitable care. The city hence 

Wascalled Sabbatah, or their place of rest.” 


Japhet beholds again the Temples of 
the Living God, and longs once more 
in consecrated halls to worship his 
Creator, as in youth he oft had done 
in manner of his vows.” These lines 
seem toindicate that he had been among 
the Cainites for many years. But 
it could not well have been so—and 
hitherto the action of the poem seems 
to have included not many months. 
Be that as it may. Book seventh has 
a happy termination—and so has the 
July number of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. 


*¢ Soon he receives his brother’s glad 

embrace 

And joyous welcome as from death re- 
stored ; 

While all Sabbatah’s population join 

In acclamations for his safe return, 

And praises for his glorious triumph o’er 

The power of demons and of wicked men. 

And soon the pious prince a temple secks, 

Where he might pour the o’erflowings of 
his heart, 

In fervent thanks, before the people all, 

Confessing that to God alone he owed 

The prosperous issue of his pilgrimage. 

His loved Hadallah he that day espoused 

With solemn rite ; and in the public ear 

Proclaimed her steadfast faith and piety. 

That she was beautiful they all beheld ; 

That she had suffered in the cause of 
Heaven 

And shrunk not in the trial, now they 
heard, 

And every heart and tongue joined in her 
praise, 

** Thou too, young Irad, then obtained 

thy bride, 

The lovely Isamell, and shared the joy 

And glory of that virtue-crowning day. 

And, Ellam, theu didst also reap the meed 

Of joy, for duty done and Heaven revered. 

Joyful thou didst behold thy loved one 
blest, 

Nor envied that another made her so; 

And gladly thou didst join the general 
voice 

In praise of Htm whose grace conducted 
thee 

To light from darkness, and thy soul re~ 
deemed 

From bonds of guilt to joys of piety. 
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‘* Japhet resumes his journey; but not 

now, 

As Jate he wandered in a foreign land, 

In guise obscure ; but as the royal heir 

Of Armon’s empire, to her capital, 

Seat of his father’s government, he goes 

Attended as a victor and a prince. 

At every city his approach is hailed : 

For the swift tidings of his high exploits 

Outrun his progress, and all people flock 

To honourhim, Triumphal arches rise, 

And flowery wreaths are scattered in his 
way, 

And songs resound his virtues and his 
fame. 

** At length paternal Noah to his breast 
Strains his long-absent son, and blesses him 
And his fair bride won so triumphantly, 
And for them craves the eternal care of 

Heaven.” 


We have got but little further than 
halfway through the poem, but our 
article comes, at this stage, to a plea- 
sant pause, and the devil is at our 
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elbow. Weare orly sorry that Ham, 
too, was not in Sabbatah ; for three js 
the best number im this life for the 
meeting of brothers. Japhet had been 
so long missing that he seemed « ag 
from death restored,” and he did well 
to go to church on his first day in 
Sabbatah—better still to make Ha. 
dallah his wife. We could not help 
feeling sorry rather for Ellam—but 
on consideration believe it better for 
himself that he should remain for a 
year a bachelor. We have only to 
hope that Japhet’s head will not be 
turned by all these triumphal arches, 
flowery wreaths, and songs resound. 
ing his virtues and his fame—and 
would whisper in his ear that after all 
his- exploits were no great matter, 
and that he had never gained Hadal- 
lah but for the Crutch. We shall 
keep an eye upon his future proceed. 
ings—and perhaps report progress in 
August. 
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